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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





An Inquiry into the Caufes of Popular Difeontents in Ireland, by. am 
Trifh Country Gentleman. Pr. 74. 2s. Wallis, London. 1804, 


O* all the inflammatory productions which have appeared in Engs 
land or Ireland, fincejacobinifm raifed its baleful head in Europe, 
this pamphlet feems to be written with the worft defign, and to have 
the moft dangerous tendency. Like Mr. F. Plowden’s voluminous 
Review of the State of Ireland, its aflertions are founded in grofs aber= 
rations from hiftoric truth, in groundlefs aflumptions, and: in what 
logicians call petitio principii, and confequently its reafoning: is fophif 
tical and delufive. [he author, after his introduction, which thews 
the general fcope of the work, afligns eight reafons for the popular 
difcontents of Lreland. 

In his introduction, he laments that the real fource of the rebellions 
which have fo long agitated that ifland have not been inveftigated, and 
therefore that proper remedies have: not been applied to prevent their 
. fecurrence. As the main object of this work is to accufe the Enolith 
government, and the irifh Prote(tants, of a want of wifdom, iuftice, 
and humanity, towards the Irifh Roman Catholics, at a ume that 
the French infidels, and a band of Irifh traitors who have eniifted in 
their fervice, are endeavouring to calumniate the former in every 
part of Europe, we find ourfelves under a neceflity of giving more 
Copious obfervations on it, than we ufually beftow on pamphiete of 
its magnitude. He fays, in his introduction, ** that the government 
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has been armed with all latitude of power, and is not reftrained 
refponfibility ; and though punifhment has been urged almoft to ruig 
fill life is miferable, property is infecure, government is fupported 
only by terror, as the moment an enthufiaftic leader is found, a rebel. 
lion.is organized.” On the whole, he imputes the conftant and per- 
manent caufes of rebellion, to the want of wifdom and policy in the 
Jaws,eand to the grofs errors of Government ; and he draws the fol. 
lowing inference: ** Under fuch circumftances, there is no great 
prefumption in planning a better fyfiem of adminiftration, for nothing 
can be worfe than the prefeat *,” He obferves alfo, * that, though 
the character of the upper tanks may be formed by education and li- 
terature, the character of the lower ranks is uniformly fuch as it ig 
made by Jaws and government.” In anfwer to ‘this, it will be fuff. 
cient to obferve, that the laws in England and Ireland are exa@ly 
fimilar; that they are executed in the fame manner; and that the 
peer or thie peafant, let his religion be what it may, is equally under 
their.controul and prote€tion ; but with this difference, that the Irifly 
Roman Catholics have more civil liberty, and are under le{s penat 
reftritions, than their Englifh fellow-religionifts ; and as the former 
are-conftantly prone-to rebellion; and as the latter have been, for 
more than a century, peaceable and obedient to the laws, we may 
fairly infer, that the deep-rooted difaffeétion of the Irifh does not 
arife from any defect in their fyftem of civil polity, or from the feverity 
of the Government. Every perfon, whofe mind is not clouded with 
prejudices, muft perceive, that it flows from that degree of hoftility, 
which the Roman Catholic religion generally produces in its yotaries, 
towards a Proteftant ftate, and their Proteftant fellow-fubjeéts. But 
this writer afferts the contrary ; for he fays, ** An equal reafon why 
the Irifh peafantry, ceteris paribus, fhould not be rebels, is their re- 
ligion. The Roman Catholic religion, in every country, has been 
found the ftrongeft fupport of arbitrary power.” This has been the 
cafe in no inftance, except where the Government acknowledged the 
Pope’s fupremacy, and al] the doctrines of his church ; for the funda- 
‘mental principles of the Romifh religion, flowing from its general 
councils, which are deemed infallible, enjoin as a folemn and facred 
duty to its members, to refift, and rife in arms, againft all heretical 
governors. In confequence of thefe impious doétrines, many fove- 
reign princes loft their lives, or their thrones, or both, from the rith 
to the 16th century. ‘They raifed the dagger of the aflaffin againft 
Henry III. and Henry 1V. of France, though Papifts, becaufe, con- 
trary to the Pope’s orders, they fpared the blood of their Proteftant 
fubje&ts. They occafioned many treafonable plots in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. Popery is never friendly to ty- 
fanny, except when the latter fubmits implicitly to the former ; and 
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* Itis well known, that Lord Hardwicke’s government is fingularly mild 
aad conciliating, in re/pect of the Romanis:s. - 
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this never fails to produce downright flavery. Thus, from the union 
of the keys and the (ceptre, in the 8th century, when Pepin and Pope 
Zachary, arid Charlemagne and Pope Leo I:l. combined againft the 
reafon and liberty of mankind, till the reigns of Lewis XIV. and 
ames II. of England, tyrants and priefts have endeavoured to impofe 
a double yoke on the civilized world. Pope Innocent III. railed kin 
John’s fubje&s in rebellion againft him, till he became his vaffal ; 
and, afterwards, he fulminated an excommunication againf the Bae 
rons,, for having obtained Magna Charta, the foundation of our glo- 
rious Conftitution ; and he denouniced its terrors again{t fuch meh ret 
as fhould obey its ordinances. ‘That fanguinary tyrant, Charles IX. 
and Lewis XIV. were dear to the Pope, becaufe they profecuted 
their Proteftant fellow-fubjects ; but Henry IIi. and Henry LV. were 
hateful to his Holinefs, becaufe they would not do fo, 

The firft caufe which he affigns for the popular difcontents in Ire« 
land, is ‘** the recollection of its conqueft by the Englifh.” 

{t fhould be recolleéted, that, though England was conquered by 
the Normans, the Saxons, who were the mats of its inhabitants, did 
not harbour that unrelenting hatred towards them, which the Irifh did 
tothe Englith, and which the Roman Catholics do, at this hour, to 
their Proteftant fellow-fubjeéts, and to the people of Great Britainy 
though the Normans treated them, as a vanquifhed people, with every 
kind of indignity, prohibiting the ufe of their language, and depriving 
the moft of them of their poffeffions. The Irifh, on the contrary, 
fubmitted cheerfully to the government and protection of Henry II, 
for Matt. Paris tells us, that, foon after his arrival in Ireland, he held 
acouncil at Lifmore, where they gratefully received the laws of Eng- 
land (gratanter recepte), and (wore obedience to them (juratoria cane 
tione preftita), which included their allegiance to the crown of Eng« 
land. But, as foon as he returned, they violated their allegiance, 
fan into rebellion, and excluded themfelves from the benefit of the 
Englith laws. In the reign of Henry III. A. D. 1230, they collected 
fuch a force, that they flattered themfelves with the hope of being 
able totally to expel the Englith (omne genus Anglorum, ab Hibernia 
finibus exturbare), fays Matt. Paris. 

Their deep rooted difaffection, their treachery, their rebellions, and 
infurrections, were the caufe, and not the effect, of that fevere but 
neceflary reftraint, which the Englifh government impofed on them, 
in procefs of time. 

He imputes the hatred of the Irifh Roman Catholics, to the Irifh 
Proteftants and the Englifh, to privations and diftinétions, which, he 
fays, ** attach to their feeling the grating recollection of being a con- 
quered people ;” and, as proofs of this hatred, he mentions the very 
flow progrefs which the Englifh language has made in Ireland, from 
the unwillingnefs of the people to learn it.. He fays, alio, as a tefti< 
mony of it, *¢ There is no Irifh gentleman who cannot witnefs the 
extreme repugnance with which all Englifh ftewards, Englifh cuf- 


toms, and Englith improvements, are regarded by the common Irith ; 
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and whenever I have heard them {peak among themfelves of the 
Englith, it has been always in terms of the flrongeft averfion.’” Ag 
to privations and diftinétions, it fhou'ld be recolleéted, that no penal 
laws were enaéted in [reljand rill after the Revolution; and for more 
than a century and a half preyious to that event, the Irifh Papitts 
manifefted a {trong and deep-rooted hatred to the Englith nation, and 
to the Proteftant ftate, by treafonable confpiracies, rebellions, and 
maffacres, in obedience to the general councils of their church, the 
bulls and epiftles of the Popes ; which evinces, that their difaffe@tion 
did not arife from the privation of rights. They offered Lreland to 
Francis I. in the year 1545, when the Papifls enjoyed as much civil 
ey | and political power as the Proteftants; nay, when their clergy 
pofletied-exclufively all the church livings. “The Englith Papifts ex. 
perienced a very different treatment; for fevere pena! laws were 
enacted againft them, fo early as Elizabeth’s reign, when their priefts 
were banifhed ; and at all times thofe laws were more reftrictive on 
them, than on the Irifh. They were much fooner repealed; and, at 
this time, the Irifh Papifts enjoy more civil liberty, and political 
power, than the Englifh. This proves that the Britifh legiflacure 
were not partial, in their reftrictions on the [rifh Papifts. In many 
patts of Wales, and in the Highlands of Scotland, the mafs of the 
people are totally ignorant of the Englifh language. They are very 
poor, and they are wedded to their aboriginal cuftems and manners 
and yet they are loval and obedient to the laws. When 100 French 
troops landed at Killala, in Ireland, in the year 1798, multitudes 
of the Irifh Papifts, headed by their priefts, flocked to their ftandard; 
but, when about the fame number of French landed in Wales, during 
the late war, the people fhewed the greateft zeal, courage, and unanie 
nimity in oppofing them. In fhort, nothing but the uncharitable, 
the intolerant, and difloyal principles, which are conftantly infufed 
into the mafs of the Irifh Papifts, by their fpiritual inftruCtors, can 
maintain a line of feparation between them and their Proteftant fel- 
low-fubjects, but not between Irifhmen and Englifhmen, as this wri- 
ter untruly aflerts. 

He affigns, as the fecond caufe of the hatred of the Irifh, ‘¢ the 
confifcations of property that have taken place in Jreland.”’ This is 
but a flimfy pretext, to palliate the difaffection of the Irith Papifts. 
Immenfe confifcations took place in England, on the invafion of the 
Saxons in the 5th century, of the Normans in the 11th, and during the 
factions of York and Lancafter ; and in Scotland, on the rebellions of 
1715 and.1745; but they did not produce that deadly hatred which 
the Irifh Papifts bear towards Proteftants of every defcription, both 
Englith and Irith. 

‘¢ The diftin@ions, created by Government, in favour of the Irif_t 
Proteftants, to the prejudice of the Roman Catholics,” he mentions 
as the third caufe of the averfion of the latter to the former. They 
are exactly on the fame footing, except that the Roman Catholics 
are excluded from feats in Parliament, a few offices in the ae 
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Government, and in the confidential departments of the State. Under 
this head, and in other parts of his work, he denominates the perfons 
on whom property forfeited for treafon was beftowed, plunderers, and 
the traitors who loit it, thz pillaged; and he fays, that the rebels, whe 
were guilty of treafon, thouid have obtained from the government 
againft whom they rebelled, *‘ a forbearance of injurious diftinctions, 
an equal enjoyment of civil rights and privileges, religious toleration, 
and all thoie cormmon participations, which would gradually have 
weakened the diftinction between the pinseer ers and the pillaged.” 
For the purpofe of inflaming the Irifhh Roman Catholics, which 
feems to be his main defign, he makes many aflertions which are ab- 
folutely unfounded. They are fo humerous, that it would exceed our 
circum{cribed limits to enumerate them; but the following will thew 
what little regard he pays to truth. He fays, under this third head, 
that ‘‘ in the reign of George I. an Act paffed in the Irifh Parlia- 
ment, to ca/irate every pric found in that kingdom.” ‘This fa&, which 
is mentioned alfo in Mr. Plowden’s Hiftorical Review of the State of 
Ireland, is pofitively without any foundation whatfoever. For the 
fole purpofe of irritating the Roman Catholics, he fets forth the penal 
reftrictions to which they were formerly fubject. He admits that they 
have been repealed, and he fays, ** The civil diftinctions which now 
exift call more immediately for our attention. [ bclieve the following 
may be confidered as a correét lift. ‘There are {till very fevere laws 
againft converts from the Proteftant to the Popilb religion, and againft 
converts from the Popiih religion, who relapic into their ortginal 
faith; and yet he fays, in the fame chapter, ‘* that Government 
ventures to infult the fect, and thereby:makes rebellion not only generous, 
but facred,’’ He fays, ** the only meaiure required to redrefs the civil 
grievances of the Roman Catholics is, to repeal the act which prevents 
their fitting in Parliament. 

There is no impediment to their fitting in Parliament, or to their 
enjoyment of every office under the Srate, but the oath of fupremacy*, 
which is, in fa&t, no more than an oath of allegiance, denying the 
jurifdiction of any foreign prince or pe*entate, and which all perfons, 
having any pretenfion to the character of good fubjects, may and 
fhould take. It would be fevere and impolitic, that Proteftants fhould 
be required to take it, and that Papifts fhould be exempt from it ; 
particujarly at a time when the head of their church is the friend and 
ally of Buonaparté, whom he calls ‘* Ais beloved fon in Chrift.” 

This writer hfligns as the fourth cauie of popular difcontent in 
Ireland, ‘* religious diftinQions between the Prefbyterians and the 
Proteftants ;”’ and as to the latter, he fays, in a note, that he alludes 
tothe members of the Eftablifhed Church. The only civil diftinc- 
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* The Parliament declared, in the reign of Henry VIII. that it was a 
declaration of the ancient right of the Crown.—State Tracts, Vol. ILI, 
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tion between them arofe from the Teft Act, and he allows that it hag 
been repealed ; and yet he fays, ‘* that they ftill continue to fee] 
them [meaning diftinctjons] is very evident, and {ufficiently proves, 
that, in order to weaken the force of a feé&t, you do nothing unlefg 
you remove every diftinétion.”” Thus this incendiary endeavours tg 
exa{perate the Prefbyterians, as well asthe Papilts, by reviving a recol. 
Jetion of paft grievances which no longer exift. He iays, that *¢ the 
Prefbyterians very early adopted the principle of a reform in Parlia- 
ment; and had that /alutary meafure been granted to the wifhes of the 
people, there never would have been a rebellion in Treland. In faa, 
the Prefbyterians were the real ftrength of the rebellion in Ireland,” 
Tt is well known, that not only the mafs of the people in both 
iflands, but many able ftateimen, were for fome time led aftray by 
an abiu:d and vifionary idea, that our Conftitution would be meliorated 
by a reform of Parliament; but experience, the only fure guide in 
politics, has convinced them of the contrary, and unqueltionably 
proved, that it would have occafioned its fubverfion ; and yet this 
jacobin writer calls it @ falutary meafure. The Irith Prefbyterians, 
who are incuftrioyus, wealthy, and enlightened, fenfible that any alte- 
ration in our very excellent Conftitution weuld endanger its exiftence, 
are at prefent among the moft loyal fubjects .of the empire. We. 
fha}! now refute this writer’s aflertion, that ** the Prefbyterians were 
the ftrength of the late rebellion.” They (a few republican leaders 
in Belfait excepted) manifefted a downright repugnance to the rebel- 
lion, which the following facts unqueftionably prove. They fhewed 
great zeal, in affifting the civil magiftrates to fupprefs the Defenders, 
a Popifh banditti, who committed noéturnal robbery and aflaffination, 
on Proteftants of every defcription, for fix years previous to the rebel- 
Jion of 1798. The leaders in Dublin and Belfaft began to organize 
the North in the year 1791, and they continued to do fo till the year 
1795- See the evidence of Samuel Neifon, a rebel leader, on oath, 
before the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords, p. 280. This 
arofe from the difficulty of perfuading the Preibyterians to unite with 
the Papifts ; and to remove it, they continued, during the above pe- 
riod, to fend m flionartes to the north, to affure the former, that, on 
the eftablifhment of a republic, all diftin€@tions would be Jevelled, and 
that’property would be equally divided. As to the provinces of Con- 
naught and Munfter, the moft Popith parts of Ireland, the writs for 
their organization gid not ifiue from Dublin, till the {pring of 1797, 
and they were reported to be well organ zed in the autumn of that 
year; for Popery gave wings to treafon.—ibid. 104 It is ftated in 
the fame, p. 24, that ** in tne months of February ard March, 1798, 
Leinfter and Munfter were in pofleffion of a murderous banditti.” 
Notwithftanding the long ana perfevering efforts .f the leaders in 
Dublin and Belfaft, to organize the north ; not more than 2000 Pref- 
byterians ever appeared together in arms. The mafs of them con- 
rap of the rabble who united for the fake of plunder; and their 
cadsrs were deifts, ang o ia very mean defcription, They fought pi 
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yalour in the field, but they never were guiity of cold-blooded mafla- 
eres. But the perpetration of tuch univerfally by the papas on Pro- 
teftants of every defcription in the province of Leinfter, induced fuch 
of the Prefbyterians as had been deluded, to flock immediately to the 
ftandard of loyalty. 

in the county of Wexford there were 30,000 Papifts, led on b 
their priefts, at the battle of Rof:, and on many other occafions. It 
was proved on the trial of William Byrne, of Ballymanus, a Popith 
gentleman, that there were 21,000 Papitts at the battle of Arklow, 
where one of their leaders, Father Michael Murphy, a prieft, was 
killed at their head. 

Manv Popifh gentlemen of education, and numbers of opulent far- 
mers, were leaders in the provinces of Seinfter and Connaught, where 
the extirpation of heretics was the fole object of the rebels ; for during 
three weeks, they continued, in the county of Wexford, to maffacre the 
Proteftants, with all tie folemnity of a judicial dnence and execu- 
tion. ‘The author makes the following unfounded affertion to irrirate 
the Roman Catholics: ** They rebel only from negative reafons—that 
they may not be infulted and opprefled.” We mentioned before that 
perfons of every rank and religious order are equally under the pro- 
tection of our excellent conftitution. Dr. Ad*Nevin, a Papilt, and 
one of the Irifh directory, declared in his evidence, on oath, before the 
Secret Commiitee of the Houfe of Lords, p. 298, ** the mafs of the 
people in the provinces of Leinfter, Muniter, and Connaught (the 
moft Popifh parts of Ireland) did not care ihe value of this pen, or the 
drop of ink which it contains, for parliamentary reform, or Catholte 
emancipation.”” Thomas A. Emmett, another of :he direé&tory, made the 
fame declaration, on oath, before the fame aflembly, p. 285. In fhort 


the mafs of the people do not feel, or fuffer in the imalleft degree, from 


the very few privations which remain. As a prof of this, we think 
it right to mention, that numbers of Roman Catnolics, in each of the 
four provinces, have made very large fortunes, within a few years, 
under the foftering influence of our excellent conftitution, as mer- 
chants, farmers, aod manutacturers. 

He ttates tithes to be'the fitth caufe of popular difcontent, and he 
imputes all the p:tty rebellions of the white boys, right boys, defenders, 
pecp-o’-day boys, ‘hearts of oak, and hearts of feel,to them. If they are 
agtievance in Lreiand, tney are infinitely more fo in England ; for 
in the former they pay, but in a few places, more than a 2oth « f the 
produce of the land; and in the latter the a¢tual tenth. Were they 
fold tu the pro priet a of the land, they would mot certainly make 
them pay more. It is a matter of general notoriety, that {uch lands 
in Treland as are tithe free (of which there are large tracls in every 
province) are at a much hizher rent, than the neighbouring Jands of 
equ.) goodnefs, which happen to be fubjr& to tithes. Mr. Emmett, 
one of the Irth dire&tory, in the rebellion «f 1798, declared, upon 
oath, before the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords, ** 1 am very 
fure, if tithes were abolifhed, the people, on taking new leafes, would 
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be obliged to pay more in proportion for jand than the value they now 
pay for tithes.” Report, &c. p. 2385. 

The fixth caufe he ftates to be, the degraded ftate of the peafantry, 
It is univerfally well known, and it was admitted by the declarations, 
upon oath, of Mefirs. Ad‘ Nevin and Emmett, thet the Irith peafantry 
do not fuffer the fmalleft privations, and that their condition would 
not be meliorated by what is called by the vulgar, the ignorant, and 
the difaffe€ted, Catholic emancipation. He fabricates fo many grofs 
falfhoods and calumnies under this head, to irritate the Trifh peafantry, 
that it would greatly exceed our circumfcribed limits to enumerate 
and refute them. According to him, the multitude in Turkey do 
not fuffer more cruelty and oppreffion from their fuperiors than the 
Popith peafantry do from the Proteftants. He fays, from many events 
which occurred in the late rebellion, the'peafantry were led to believe, 
““ that we were the defcendants of men who held it lawful to fhoot a 
wild Irifaman.” The fingular lenity of government and the magif- 
trates, towards the fanguinary wretches who were guilty of an indif. 
criminate flaughter of the Protc{tants, and a devaftation of their pro. 
perty, and which is circumftantially defcribed in Sir Richard Muf. 
ly Hiftory of the Rebellion, amply refutes this abominable ca. 

umny. He fays, ** [thas not been unufual in Ireland for great land- 
ed proprietors to have regular prifons in their houfes for the fummary 
punifhment of the lower orders ;”’ and, he adds, ‘* that whipping isa 
common mode of punifhment praétifed by them.” The meaneft 
peafant in Ireland would obtain legal redre(s for the moft trivial civil 
injury ; and were he ever fo pcor, there are numbers of attornies who 
would undertake his.caufe. We appeal to the recollection of the 
candid public, whether violations of the law by men of rank and pro- 
perty have not been punifhed in the moft exemplary manner by the 
Court of King’s Bench, within the Jaft five years. It is well known, 
that the leaders of the rebellion in 1798, adopted, among other devices, 
the following, for two years previous to that period, to incite and fti- 
mulate the lower order of the Roman Cotholics to rife in arms againft 
the government, and to plunder and maffacre their Proteftant fellow 
fubjects: they propagated a report in moft parts of Ireland, that the 
Proteftants, whom they denominated Orangemen, were to rife in the 
night and maffacre them. ‘This writer obferves, ‘* It is a notorious 
fact, that thefe reports were univerfally believed, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic pcafantry left their houfes, and fled to the mountains ; and that 
many cf the poor wretches diced from cold and hunger, fooner than 
truft to the chance of Protejtant clemency.” Nothing can tend fo 
much to convince the reader of the maligmity of this writer, than his 
grofs inconfiftency in fabricating thefe calumnious falfhoods. After 
delcribing the Proteftant gentlemen as monfters in cruelty and oppref- 
fion towards the Roman Catholics, whofe fufferings he paints and 
commiicraies with much pathos, he favs, in his fixth caule, ‘‘ Jt is @ 
vemtvkable fa&, that the Roman Catholie landiords behave in a much 
morg injurious, grofs, and tyrannical anqnner ta their jaboyrers than the 
pies Protepans 
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Proteft nt (andlords ; and in general the peafantry prefer to be employed 
by a Protefiant rather than a Roman Catholic.” ‘To palliate this con- 
tradiction, he fays, ‘* So true is it, that a mind debafed by oppreffion 
js always m< ft ready to infli@ it.” It isa fact univerfally well known, 
that Roman Catholics, farmers, labourers, and fervants, prefer Pro- 
teftant landlords and employers, to perions of their own perfuafion, 
becaufe the former are much more d:ftinguithed for their ftri@t adhe- 
rence to the principles of juftice and humanity. Whenever-a Popifh 
chapel is to be built, the Proteftant genclemen never refufe ground for 
jts erection, and they commonly defray three-fourths of its expence 
by fubfcription. Whenever there is a dearth, they take an active part, 
and fubfcribe largely to prevent the evils arifing from famine. We 
appeal to the inhabitants of Munfter, whether this has not often hap- 
pened within the laft thirty years. The Proteftant nobility and aoaae 
confantly affift in making colle@tions at charity fermons in the Popi 
chapels of Dublin, at the inftance of the Popifh clergy; though fevere 
cenfures and penance would be infli€ted on any Papift who fhould be 
known even to enter a Proteftant Church. The dreadful denuncia~ 
tions contained in Dr. Ffuffey’s paftoral inftruction, again{ft any mem- 
ber of his church, who fhould do fo, will convince the reader of the 
truth of our affertion. In the latter part of the fixth caufe this wri- 
ter recommends, that ‘ all the municipal officers of the Irifh coun- 
ties,” ** particularly grand jurors, juftices of the peace, the fheriff, and 
treafurer, fhould be aunually eleftive.” ‘This is completely jaco- 
binical ; and it would produce endlefs ftrife and difcord. When the 
French jacobins meditated the fubverfion of the government, the plun- 
der of property, and the degradation of rank, they made all officers 
under the ftate, even thofe of judges, elective. The king is the foun- 
tain of juftice and honour. ‘The fheriff has precedence before every 
other perfon in his bailiwick, and on him principally depends the pre- 
fervation of the peace, the execution of the laws, and in general the 
civil adminiftration. Deftroy the influence of the crown, by depriv- 
ing it of its patronage, and the conftitution will foon degenerate into 
arepublic. The calamities brought upon England in the 17th, and 
en France in the 18th century, afford a falutary leffon on this point. 
To ‘the influence of a republican party” he afcribes the feventh 
caufe of popular difcontent: As Roman Catholics are bound by the 
genera] councils and canons of their church, which are deemed infal- 
lible, to fubvert a Proteftant ftate, it cannot be a matter of furprize, 
that the Irifh Roman Catholics, who are extremely bigotted, fhould 
cherifh republican principles, as they are hoftile to our conftitution, 
The confederate Catholics aflembled at Kilkenny, during the progrefg 
of the dreadful rebellion of 1641, and who confifted of the Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry, were republicans. They arrogated to 
themfelves, and exercifed, all the funétions of the legiftative and exe- 
cutive powers. They regulated all the affairs both civil and militar 
of the kingdom, confronting, and at the fame time infulting, the king’s 
government fitting in Dublin. They formed a great feal, with which 


they 
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they authenticated their acts of fovereignty, and their credentials, i 
all their negociations with joreign princes, to whom they fent, and 
from whom they received, ambaifadors, envoys, and a; ene The 
Papift prelates ordered the pricits, in their refpec tive diocefés, to ad. 
minifler to tucir flocks, the oath of aflociation, cee d by the faid 
confederate Cat) olics, and to levy on and coileét m y from them; 
which praQices were purfued by them fo early as the year 1792, pre. 
paratory to the rebellion of 1798, as appears by the report of the Se. 
cret Committee of the Houfe of Lords, delivered upon oath, and pub. 
lithed jn the year 1793. ‘The fad confederate Catnolics alfembled at 
Kilkenny, railed a Jarge body of torces, a; pointed Lord Gormanttoun 
general thereof, Hugh Byrne lieutenant-general, and the Earl of Fin- 
gal, lineal ancettor of the prefent Earl, general of horfe. Their oath 
of affociation, which was exhibited by the priefts to their flucks, con- 
tained the following paragraphs. 


¢¢I will obey and ratify all the decrees and orders made, or to be made, 
by the Supreme Council of the confederate Catholics of this kingd iom, Con- 
cerning the said public cause. I will not feek directly, or indireetly, any pars 
don or protection for any act done, or to be done, touching this general 
caufe, without the conlent of the major part of the jaid council. I will not 
directly, or indirectly, do any act, or acts, that fhall prejudice the seid cause; 
but will, to the hazard of my life and efiate, atlilt, profecute, and maintain 
the fame. I will not accept of, or fubmit unto, amy peace made, or to be 
made, with the laid confederate Catholics, with6ut the conlent an d appio- 
bation of the geneial ; ai ffenibly of the faid confederate Cat! holics, 


In order to. compel the Marquis of Ormende, the king’s viceroy, they 
prevailed on the Popifh prelates, to excommunicate any perfons who 
fhould obey his ‘orders, or in any manner aid, abet, or affilt him ; and 


they conclude thus, ‘* we do fulminate the annexed sttputnugleation, of 


one date with this declaration againt all opp ofers of the faid declaration, 
Jamestown, 12th of Auguji, 1650.*” Their declaraticn which was 
fomewhat fimilar to that of the confederate Catholics, contains the 
following paragraph; ‘‘and we do hereby maniteft to the people, that 
they are no longer obliged to obey the orders and commands of the 
faid Marquis of Ormonde, but are, until a general! aflembly of the 
nation can be conveniently called together, unanimoufly, to ferve 
againft the common enemy,” meaning the Proreftant ftate. When they 
invetted General Prefton with the command of a large body of their 
forces, they preicribed, and obli.ed himto {wear, an oath conta! hing 
the following paragraph, ‘*to exercife all acts of hoftilicy againft the 
Lord Marquis of Ormonde, and bis party ; and to help and advife with 
council, and aflift in that fervice, the lieutenant- general of Ulfter, em- 
ployed in.the fame fervice.” 

They, during the pro grefs of this rebellion, folicited the affiftance 
of the: Pope, the Duke of Lorrain, and the kings of France and Spain; 
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and they even offered the fovereignty of Ireland to them, fooner than 
fubmit to the Proteftant ftate of England! ‘Though they could not 
fucceed in expelling the Viceroy from Ireland by their arms, they 
accomplifhed it by the terrors of excommunk ation, which compeiled 
Papifts of ali defcriptions, nay, even Ais own relations, to abandon him. 
This power, which is peculiarly terrific at this time, is often ufed 
by the Papift clergy to annoy and harrafs the king’s fubjeés, and to 
obitru&t the courte of diftributive juftice. During all theie proceed- 
ings, they, in many of their maniteftoes, exprefled the moft inviolable 
loyalty to the king, When they fucceeded in completely fubverting 
his government, they evinced a {trong attachment to the republic ; 
for they prefented two addreffes to the Rump Parliament, one in 1652, 
the other in the year 1653, in which the following paragraphs are to 
be found: ** That they did readily tubje& and put their confciences, 
lives, and fortunes, as in a fanctuary, under the protection of 
this commonwealth, having ever fince walked peaceably, and 
in due conformity to the Government, without the leaft defection 
therein: that, contrary to your Anown pious intentions, manifefted 
inthe faid aé& for fettling Ireland, they do apprehend, that they 
may be poftponed or negle&ed: that feveral of them are able to 
_make appear their conffant good affection and adherence to the common- 
wealth *, for whom a competent time to be allowed, to make out the 
fame, is moft humbly fupplicated +.” Thefe petitions were prefented 
by the agents of the Irifh, at the door of the Houfe of Commons in 
England, and entered by the Clerk of the Rump Parliament. It is 
well known, that the leaders concerned in the rebellion of 1798, and 
of the confpiracy which preceded it, meant to have formed a republic 
on the ruins of the Conftitution, and to have feparated Ireland from 
England, with the aid of the French. Some of thefe leaders declared 
this upon oath, before the Secret Committees of both Houfes of Par- 
liament. This incendiary admits, that ** the abufes, injuries, or in- 
fults,”” which he pretends that the Roman Catholics endured, were 
the real caufe of this treafonable confpiracy and rebellion; and he 
therefore allows that they were the chief promoters of it; for he fays, 
“ Had a reform in Parliament—had a total emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics—been granted to the people, by the Irifh Parliament, 
all the orators of the human racc might have preached revolution to 
the Irifh people, and would have preached in vain. If a republi¢an 
party is a great caufe of the rebellions in Ireland, yet there is none 
which can be fo eafily removed ; give them no topic, in any real 
exifting abufe, by which they can inflame the minds of the people.” 
The anfwer to this is very obvious. They enjoyed what they now 
claim, till the Revolution; and yet they were conftantly guilty of 
treafonable confpiracies and rebellions, in obedience to the Pope’s 
bulls and epiftles, and agreeably to the fundamental principles of their 





* Who cut off the King’s head. 4 Lord Orrery’s State Letters. 
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religion, for nearly 200 years previous to that period. On the break- 
ing out of the dreadful rebellion in 1641, forty-one Popi/b members 
were expelled from Parliament, for being engaged in it*. 


“* Tantum religio potuit fuadere malorum.” 


This writers mentions the Union, as the eighth and laft caufe of 
popular difcontent in Ireland. We cannot be furprifed, that the Irifh 

oman Catholics fhould be difpleafed with a perpetual incorporation 
of the two iflands, as they have been inceflantly endeavouring to fepa- 
rate them, with the affiftance of the foreign enemies of the empire, 
ever fince the year 1538, when, in obedience to the bull of Pope Paul 
_ WAL, they renounced their allegiance to the Englifh Monarch. He 
collects and abridges the common-place arguments ufed by jacobins 
and republicans againtt it ; and he fays, “‘ the next argument in favour 
of the Union, was the fecurity it would give to the property of Pro- 
teftants. But this fecurity might have been more perfeétly produced, 
by aflimilating the Catholics entirely with the Proteftants ; and to this 
meafure recourfe muft be had at laft, with or without an union.” 
This cannot be done by any a& of the Legiflature ; nor can we enter- 
tain any hopes of its accomplifhment, while the Papifts acknowledge 
the fupremacy of a foreign prince, and adhere to the impious tenets of 
the general councils and canons of their church. Dr. Troy, titular 
Archbifhop of Dublin, tells us, in his Paftoral InftruCtion, publifhed 
there in 1793, that they are infallible in matters of faith and morality, 
and that all Roman Catholics are obliged implicitly to adhere to them ; 
and Mr. Francis Plowden, in his Cafe Stated, makes the fame affer- 
tions. Dr. Troy, in that work, among many general councils which 
he fays are infallible, mentions the following :—the 4th Lateran, A.D. 
_ 3215, Lyons, 1274, Conflance, 1414, Trent, 1545. Now the reader 
will find the following doétrines inculcated in them, as the facred and 
indifpenfable duty of Roman Catholics: That no faith is to be kept 
with heretics; that they are bound to depofe and murder heretical prin- 
ces and governors, and to extirpate heretics of every defcription, when- 
ever they are able to do fo. The woeful effects of thefe impious tenets 
were experienced in Ireland, for nearly two hundred years previous to 
the Revolution ; during which fpace, the Irifh Roman Catholics en- 
joyed thofe privileges, which they now claim. as the means of their 
conciliation. But can any rational perfon expect, that, by conceding 
them, that effect would be produced? when Mr. F, Plowden fays, in 
his Cafe Stated, publifhed in 1791, ‘* If any one fays, or pretends to 
infinuate, that the modern Roman Catholics, who were the late ob- 
ject of the bounty of Parliament, differ in one ista from their ancef- 
tors, he either deceives himfelf, er he wifhes to deceive others. Sem- 
per.eadem is more emphatically defcriptive of our religion, than out 


jurifprudence,” 
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We are well informed, that this pamphlet has been re-printed, ia 
Dublin, byeHugh Fitzpatrick, bookfeiler and ftationer to the Popifh 
College of Maynooth. As Fitzpatrick would not venture to publith 
any thing whatfoever, without the fanction of the governor of that 
feminary, to whom he is completly fublervient, it is furprifing that 
gratitude to the Proteftant State, for endowing it, at a very great ex- 

nee, fhould not reftrain them from allowing fo inflammatory a work 
to be publifhed, particularly as it feverely reflects on the adminiitration 
of Lord Hardwicke, who has ufed the moft {trenuous exections to con= 
ciliate the [rih Roman Catholics. ‘The following paragraph, joined 
to what we have already quoted, muft convince the reader of its hof- 
tile defiens towards Lord Hardwicke’s adminiftration. It ftates, ia 
the third caufe, that Government, by infulting the people, ** makes 
rebellion appear not only generous, but facred. Can we wonder that 
opinion, its firmeft and molt refpeQable fupport, proves vifionary, and 
all its authority re{ts upon the odious, the difgraceful affiftance of the 
halter and the fword ?” 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Corref{pondence, of Sir William 

‘Jones. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXI. P. 249.) 

E now refume our account of this volume, in which the ab- 

fence of one of our members has occafioned too long a delay. 

Much about this time (1768) Sir W. Jones formed an acquainte 

ance with Charles Reviczki, a German Count, afterwards Ambafla- 

dor to the Engl:fh Court ; a man of amiable manners, of great fcho- 

laftic attainments, and warmly attached, like himfelf, to the pur- 

fuit of Eaftern literature, in which his proficiency was very conlider- 

able. With this perfon he maintained a ftrict and friendly corref- 

pondence, in the Frenck and Latin languages, but principally in the 

latter, in which he wrote with equa! purity, elegance, and eafe. We 
fhall give the firft letter of the feries. 


« Mr. Jones toC. Reviczxi, 


“ How pleafing was that half hour to me in which we converfed on 
Perfian poetry, our mutual delight. 1 confidered it the commencement of 
a moft agreeable triendfhip and intercourte between us; but my expedta- 
tions are difappointed by the circumftances in which we are unavotdably 
placed ; for my bufinefs will confine me to the country jonger than I with; 
and you, as 1 am informed, are preparing to return immediately to Ger- 
many. I have, therefore, to lament that our intimacy is, as it were, nip 
ped in the bud. I am not, however, without this confolation, that if I cam. 
not perfonally converfe with you, I can at lcaft correfpond with you, and 
thus enjoy the fatisfaction arifing from a communication of our fentiments 
and fiudies. In mentioning our friendship, 1 fhall not, I truft, be deemed 
guilty of an improper freedom. Similarity of fiudies, fondnefs for polite 
tterature, congenial purfuits, and conformity of fentiments are the great 
bonds of intimacy amongit mankind. Our ftudies and purfuits we the 

ame, 
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fame, with this difference indeed, that you are already deeply verfed jy 


oriental learning, whilit I am inceffantly labouring with all my might to . 


obtain a proficiency in it. But I will not allow you to excel me in partias 
lity for thofe fludies, fince nothing can exceed my delight in them. From 
my earlieft years, | was charmed with the poetry of the Greeks; nothing J 
then thought could be more fublime than the Odes of Pindar, nothin 
{weeier than Anacreon, nothing more polifhed or elegant than the golden 
remains of Sappho, Archilochus, Alczus, and Simonides; but when I had 
tafied the poetry of the Arabs and Perfians * * * * * * * 

“ The remainder of this letter is loft; but from the context, and the an. 
fwer of Reviczki, we may conclude that it contained an elaborate pane- 
gyric on Eaftern poetry, exprefied with all the rapture which novelty in- 
{pires, and in terms degrading to the Mufes of Greece and Rome.” 


The reader will colle& from this the principal fubje& of their 
correfpondence: it is not extremely interefting, unlefs to the admirers 
of Aftatic Poetry, on the beauties of which it enthufiaftically expa- 
tiates, occafionally ifftroducing fhort extracts of fingular tafte and 
beauty. 

lt appears, that Reviczki was in England during the difgraceful 
fcenes which took place in confequence of the political frenzy ex- 
cited by Wilkes, and his worthlefs abettors. The impreffion which 
they made, could not be favourable to the notions entertained abroad, 
of the excellence of the Britifh Conftitution, and, therefore, SirW, 
Jones found’ it neceflary to advert to them, in one of his letters. 


«¢ If I were not a fincere lover of truth, and averfe from all diffimula- 
tion, I fhould Jament that our capital has fallen under your infpeétion in 
thefe times of turbulence and difiraction, when the liberty of my country fe 
univerially celebrated, has degenerated into unbridled licentiou(ne’s, not 
to fay outrage. The original form of our conftitution is almoft divine; 
to {uch a degree, that no {tate of Rome or Greece, could ever boaft one 
fuperior to it, nor could Plato, Ariftotle, nor any legiflator, even conceive 
amore perfect model of a ftate. The three parts which compofe it are fo 
harmonioufly blended and incorporated, that neither the flute of Arilloxe- 
nus, nor the lyre of Timotheus, ever produced, more perfect concord. 
What can be more difficult than to devile a conftitution, which, while it 
guards the dignity of the fovereignty and liberty of the people, from any 
encroachment by the influence and power of the nobility, preferves the 
force and majefiy of the laws from violation, by the popular liberty ? This 
was the cafe formerly in our ifland, and would be {o itill, if the folly of 
fome had not prompted them to {pur on the populace inftead of holding 
them in. I cannot, therefore, reftrain my indignation againft Wi/kes, a 
bold and able, but turbulent man, the very torch and firebrand of {edition ; 
but what can be faid in deferce of the honour and confiftency of fome of 
our nobility, who, after having given him their countenance and {upport, 
fhamefully deferted and betrayed him,” 


What ideas of political harmony the blended mufic of Timotheus, 
and Ariftoxenus might produce in his own mind, we know not; cef- 
tain it is, that no great degree of information could be conveyed by 
it, to his lefs enlightened correfpondent ; the fact, however, is, that 


he always treated this fubje& with the affectation of an academick, 
rather 
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rather than with the profound and comprehenfive views of a ftatiit. 
It-was, indeed, impoflible for Sir W. Jones to {peak of any thing, 
without exhibiting ftrong marks of fancy and ingenuity, but we muft 
be permitted to fay, that we think him lefs fuccefsful on this topic 
than on any other. The political papers, injudicioufly preferved 
among ws printed works, evince no particular knowledge of the 
great practical principles of our Conftitution, and have been ‘{urpaffed, 
jn their ow ‘ way, by writers of very inferior note. 

During his refidence at Althorpe, he paid frequent vifits to Ox- 
ford, in one of which he made an excurfion to Forett Hill, the an- 
cient feat of the Powels, and the occafional relidence of Milton, 
whofe firft wife, Mary Powel, was the daughter of the proprietor, Of 
this little adventure, he gave an account to Lady Spencer, in a letter 


which will ever be ‘confidered as a beautiful model of chafte and ele- 


gant defcription, 
7th of Sept. 1760. 


“ The necéflary trouble of corre&ing the firit printed theets of my hif- 
tory, prevented me to day from paying a proper re{peét to the memory of 
Shake(peare, by attending his jubilee. But I was refolved to do all the 
honour in my power to as great a poet, and fet out in the morning in com. 
pany with a friend, to vifit a place where Milton {pent fome part of his 
life, and where, in all probability, he compofed feveral of his earlieft pro- 
duétions. It is a {mall village fituated on a pleafant hill, about three miles 
from Oxford, and called Foreft Hill, becaufe it formerly lay contiguous te 


a foreit, which has finee been cut dot n. The poet chofe this place for re- 


tirement afier his firft marriage, and he defcribes the beauties of his retreat 
in that fine paflage of his L’Allegro: 

Sometimes walking, not unfeen, 

By hedge-rovw elms, on hillocks green. 


, * # @ & * 


While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whililes o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his icythe ; 
And ev’ry thepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Strait mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 
Whilft the land{fcape round it meafures: 
Ruflet lawns, and fallows grey 
Where the nibbling flocks do tiray: 
Mountains, on whole barren breait, 
The lab’ring clouds do often refi ; 
Meadows trim, with daifies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it fees, 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

~ * a » © * 
Hard by a cottage chimney {mokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. &c, 


“ If was neither the proper feafon of t the year, nor time of the day te 
heat 
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hear all the rural founds, and fee all the objets mentioned in this defor; 
tion; but, by a pleating concurrence of circumitances, we were laluted 
upon our approach to the village with the mutfic of the mower and his 
{cythe ; we faw the ploughman intent upon his labour, and the milkmaid 
returning from her country employment. 

« As we alcended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the agree, 
able flillnefs and natural fimplicity of the whole fcene, gave us the higheft 

leafure. We at length reached the {pot, whence Milton undoubtedly 
took moft of his images ; it is on the top of the hill, from which there is 4 
moft extenfive profpeé& on all fides: the diftant mountains that feemed to 
fupport the clouds, the villages and turrets, partly thaded with trees of 
the fineft. verdure, and partly raifed above the groves that furcounded 
them, the dark plains and meadows of a greyith colour, where the theep 
were feeding at large, in fhort, the view ofthe fireams and rivers, con. 
vinced us that there was not a fingle. ufelefs or idle word in the above. 
mentioned defcription, but that it was a moft exact and lively repre- 
fentation of nature. Thus will this fine paffage, which has always been 
admired for its elegance, receive an additional beauty from its exacinels, 
After we had walked, with a kind of poetical enthufiafm, over this en- 
chanted ground, we returned to the village. 

«¢ The poet’s houfe was clofe to the church, the greateft part of it has 
been pulled down, and what remains, belongs to an adjacent farm, I am 
informed that feveral papers in Milton’s own hand, were found by the gen- 
tleman who was lafi in poffeflion of the efiate. ‘The tradition of his hay. 
ing lived there is current among the villagers: one of them fhewed usa 
ruinous wall that made part of his chamber, and I was much pleafed with 
another, who had forgotten the name of Milton, but recolleéted him by 
the title of The Poet. 

« It muft not be omitted that the groves near this village are famous for 
nightingales, which are fo elegantly defcribed in the Penfierofo. Moft of 
the cottage windows are overgrown with fweetbriars, vines and honey- 
fuckles, and that Milton’s habitation had the fame rufticornament, we may 
conclude from his defcription of the lark bidding him good-morrow. 

Thro’ the fweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twifted eglantine: 
for it is evident, that he meant a fort of honey-fuckle by the eglantine; 
though that word is commonly ufed for the {weet-briar, which he could not 
mention twice in the fame couplet. 

** If I ever pafs a month or fix weeks at Oxford in the Summer, I hall 
be inclined te hire and repair this venerable manfion, and to make a felti- 
val for a circle of friends, in honour of Milton, the moft perfeét {cholar, as 
well as the fublimeft poet, that oar country ever produced. Such an ho- 
nour will be lefs fplendid, but more fincere and refpeéiful, than all the 
pomp and ceremony on the banks of the Avon.” I have the honour, &c.” 


It may, indeed, be doubted whether the account which he received 
on the fpot, be founded in fact; the refidence of a public man, like 
Milton, could have been only temporary in this fecluded manfion, 
and he was too converfant with the prefs, to have left many manu- 
fcripts. The tradition, however, while it juftifies the writer, proves 
the veneration with which the name of our great poct, was there re- 


garded. 
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In 1770, we find Sir W. Jones at Nice, with the family of Lord 
Spencer; here, and at Spa, he continued for fome months, during 
which, he wrote feveral Jet:ers to his friend Reviczki. ‘Thefe are 
principally on literary tu paige r{perf-d with querulous remarks on 
a want of intere{t in the fcenery and peopie around; remarks whic h 
muft have ftruck his corre a ndent, fince, in a letter from Vienna, 
he thus delicately notices them. 

« Indeed, my dear Sir, I cannot think you much to be pitied, for hav- 


ing palt a year in trav elling through various climates and regions; on the 
contrary, [ think it extreme ly fortunate that you have had an opportunity 


which you are rel qualia to improve. Y« ) have e| caped the leverity of 
winter in the mild and temperate climate of Italy, you haveenjoyed the [pring 
in France and England, anc 1 you are now [pe nd) iz the fummer on the cons 


fines of Germany, in a place, which ts the g nétal re dlitecet of Europe 5 
and where you may lee, ata planc ‘e,an aflemblage of various nations. Is not 
this delightful? Is not the great advantage of -travelling to explore the 
characters of different peop je? T.can, however; eafily conceive the in- 
convenience which a man of lettersmuft /uffer from the ‘want of means and 
opportunity to puriue his ftudies, and this alone is {ufficient to diminiih the 
pleafure of it.” ‘ 


The truth is, that he felt himfelf ill at eafe, unlefs he was fitr- 
rounded by his books : even at Paris, inftead of ftudying the manners 
of the people, he amufed himfelf with what he allows, ‘ will per- 
haps make his correfpondent fmile,”” a tranflation of an antient Chi- 
nefe Ode! This muft have coft him an infinite deal of trouble: but 
to his extraordinary genius and application nothing was infuperable ; 
and we are almoft perfuaded that, if he had travelled to Feypt, he 
would have difcovered the key to the hi ieroglyphicks. 

While he was abroad, he withed to pay his refpeéts to Voltaire. 


« T made,” he fays “ an excurfion to Geneva, in hopes of feeing Vol- 
taire, but was difapj ointed. I fent him a note with a few verfes, imply- 
ing that the mule of tragedy had left her anc agnt feat in Greece and Italy, 
and had fixed her abode ow the borders of a lake, &c. He returned this 
anfwer: ‘© The worft of French poets and philofophers is almoft dying ; 
age and fickne!s have brought him to his lait day; He can conver rfe with 
nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to excufe and pity him. He prefents him 
with his humble refpecis.” But he was not fo ill as he imagined ; for he had 
been walking in his court, and went into his houle juft as i cametoit. The 
fervants thewed me fomébody at a window, who they faid was he; but I 
had fearce a glimpfe of him. " J am inclined to think that Voltaire begins to 
be rather ferious, when he finds himfelf upon the brink of eternity; and 
that he refules to fee company, becaute he cannot difplay his former wit 
and {prightlinels.” 


Sir W. Jones was little acquainted with the wiles of this hoary 
hypocrite, who con ftantly ufed the plea of ill hes lth, to avoid feeing 
fuch as were unlikely to be the dupes of his thallow pretenfions, or 
the trumpeters uf his inordinate vanity. The character of sour tra- 
veller, which was already familiar tothe French, abfolutely precluded 
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the hope of his being either of thefe, and Voltaire was too cunning 
to expofe himfelf. 

It was during this tour that he put the laft hand to his tragedy of 
Solyman, with which he appears at this time to be much pleafed, 
but of which his maturer, and more fevere judgment, probably dif- 
. ‘approved, fince no traces of it were found among his papers. Poetry 

has doubtlefs fultained a confiderable lofs by its difappearance, but it 
may be queftioned whether the Drama have fuffered in an equal de- 
gree, as delineation of character, and intuitive glances into the human 
- breaft, were not, perhaps, among the characteriflic excellences of 
the author. He alfo wrote a feries of efflays on Education, of which 
nothing remains but the plan. He quitted the family of Lord Spen- 
cer foon after his return to England, and entered upon the ftudy of 
the Law, asa proleffion, in Sept. 1770. Independence, and a de- 
fire of acquiring diftinétion in the fervice_ of his country, (thé noble 
motives of all his actions‘, ftimulated him to this determination, 
which was juitified by complete fuccefs. 

In announcing his intentions to Count Reviczki, for whom he al- 
ways retained a cordial and ardent attachment, he -takes Jeave of 
“¢ Oriental literature and poetry ;” and he does it precifely, as a jea- 
lous lover takes leave of an adored miftrefs, by returning inceffantly 
to her fight. In his valedictory letter he obferves, that he ‘* amufed 
himfelf with the choiceft of the Perfian poets,”’ and that he had laid 
the plan of ‘* an epic poem, on a noble fubjeét,” under the title of 
Britanneis ! 

About this time he finifhed his celebrated epiftle to Monf. du Perron, 
in which he obferves, with a humourous reference to an expreffion of 
Cicero’s, that he had difquieted the French nation: this production, 
written in French, with fuch purity and elegance, as to induce a be- 
lief that it came from the pen of fome Parifian Je/‘e/prit, was a fevere 
but juft critique on the Life and Works of Zoroafter, in which Du 
Perron had inferted, with the ufual petulance of his countrymen, an 
illiberal attack on the literature of our Univerfities. Sir William 
eafily fhewed, that the communications exhibited to the world with 
fuch prepofterous importance, were a tiflue of palpable fotgeries ut- 
terly undeferving of notice. Were French men corrigible, this 
timely caftigation might have ben of fome avail; and Monf. An- 
quetil would not have further difgraced his old aye, by a publication 
more idly laborious, and more contemptible in every refpect than 
that which fell under the lafh of his antagonift. 

In 1774, Sir W. Jones gave his palmarium opus, his commentaries 
on Afiatie Poetry, to the world. This ftupendous work eftablifhed 
his reputation in every part of Europe, as a fcholar, a man of tafte, 
and a poet of unrivalled excellence. It was finifhed, Lord Teign- 
mouth informs us, in the twenty-third year of his. age! but witha 

juft folicitude for his own reputation, and a proper refpect for the 
public, he fubmitted the manu(cript to his friends, to whofe critical 


rematks he always attended with a modefty that bas probably found 
: . more 
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more admirers than imitators. Soon after this, he was called to the 
Bar: we have no acconnt of his fuccefs, but as he makes no com- 
plaint, it probably equalled k's expectations. With the general efti- 
mation in which he ftood, both at home and abroad, he had abundant 
reafon to be fatished, and yet, every d2y brought him new acceflion 
of fame. 

Among his learned correfpondents, we find the refpe€table name 
of H. Schultens, a profound fcholar, and the boaft of the Dutch Univer- 
ities. Fiom him we have {everal valuable letters; in general, they 
turn on Afiatic literature, with which he was as familiar as Sir W. 
ones ; but there are {cattered among them little particulars of domef- 
tic hiftory, which cannor be read without intereft. One of thefe we 
fhall felect, with the noble editor’s judicious obfervations upon it, 


«“ T congratulate you upon your new office*, as an introduétion to fome- 
thing more honourable and lucrative; and as to the lofs of your liberty, 1 
regret it rather on myaccount, than on yours. No one, not even an Englithr 
man, can object to fervice for the public good, which is the juft recoms 
pence of virtue and merit. To me, however, your confinement is griev« 
ous, for if I was difappointed in the expeétation of feeing you, when you 
were your own mafter, I can fearcely now indulge a diftant hope of that 
pleafure. Do not, however, leave me in defpair: you have fifty-nine af- 
fociates ; fome interval of leifure may occur, and if it fhould, do not neg- 
le& it, but run over and make us happy by the enjoyment of your com- 
pany and converfation., It is not from want of inclination that I do not 
pay you another vifit, the recolle€tion of the pleafure I had in your fociety 
is fo firongly imprefled upon me, that 1 have nothing more anxioufly at 
heart, than to fly over to you with all fpeed, that 1 may again enjoy it. 
Neither is it want of time, that detains me, for my office which exclutively 
occupies me for nine months, leaves me at liberty the remaining three. 
What is it then? I will tell you the truth, nor blufh to reveal to my friend 
‘ that when my purfe is heavier, I fhall find the journey to you lighterf.’ 

“ The foil of Oriental literature in Holland, as elfewhere, is barren; 
it produces only the mere conveniences of life, but no fuperfluities what- 
ever. I muft, therefore, defer all hope of accomplifhing a journey to En- 
gland, without fome unexpecied improvement of my circumftances. I 
thall however, bear my lot, whatever it may be, with patience. Having 
mentioned this fubject to you, I will add fomething in which you may ef 
fentially ferve me. With a view to improving my fortune, and procuring 
that affluence, which, though it may be difpented with, is moft acceptable 
to thoie who poflefs it, I have determined to undertake the charge of a 
pupil, to receive him into my houfe and {uperintend his morals and edu- 
cation. I am particularly anxious, however, that he fhould be of your 
_ country, not only becaufe the fyfiem of private education is httle known 
or followed here, but becaufe it would be more agreeable to me to part 
with my liberty to an Englifhman (you fee how openly I (peak) from whom 
I might expect a more fubftantial recompence. My paper will not allow 





* Commiffioner of Bankrupts. 
+ An Arabic proverb adupted to the fituation of the writer. 
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me to fay much more. Oblige me with a few lines in reply; I ama cey- 

tain you will willingly affift me as far as you can, and you may depend 

upon the firicteft attention on my part, to any re que ft from you which J 

can poflibly execute. My wife fends her bett compliments to your excel. 

lent mother and fifier. Farewel, my dear Jones, and continue to honour 

me with your elicem. H. A. ScHULTENs, 
%* * + &© # *& 

« At an interval of more than thirty-five years from the date of this let. 
ter, Icannot bat acknowledge a difpotition to fympathize with the feelings of 
the learned writer, and partic ipate the regret which he expreffes, at the 
deprivation of the fociety of his friend, from his want of means to defray 
the expence of a journey to England. At this period, Schultens ei njoyed 
an exteniive reputation, and was perhaps the objeci of envy to many, 
who, without any claim to difiinction, poffefled that op sulence which, with 
all his indefatigab'e labours in cullivating and promoting literature, he had 
not been able to procure. We feel the more for him, becanfe his complaints, 
(if the confidential communication of his circumfiances authorize the ex- 
pretlion) are neither deficient in dignity, nor refignation. In truth, the 
tract of literature which he had chofen to cultivate, was more calculated to 
produce a harveii of celebrity, than profit.” 


We could have wifhed that the anfwer to this affecting letter had 
been written with more warmth, but it is probable Sir W. Jones, af 
this time, was diftracted by many, and various purfuits. We obferve 
with pleafure, however, that this amiable man, and truly excellent 
{cholar, did not long feel the preflure of want; for on the death 
of his father, which happened a few months after the date of this 
letrer,- he fuecee déd to the profeflorfhip of Oriental literature. 

In 1778, he publifhed a tranflation of the fpeeches of Ifeus, 
a’ work which required ‘* the united qualifications of claffical erudi- 
tion and legal knowledge, and which he difcharged with equal plea- 
fure and fuccefs.” “The accuracy of this work can only be eftimated 
by thofe who have compared it verbatim with the original; a tafk 
which the writer of this knows that he more than once underweal 
The introduction, which is written with uncommon elegance, is a 
legal treafure. 

He was now fomewhat immerfed in politics: the war with 
America raged violently, and Sir W. Jones, with his accuftomed 
ardour, took the fide of the infurgents. He was a whig from edu- 
cation and habit; his chief friends were among the leaders of that 
party, and he was caf ly induced by his affection to decide on a queftion 
which he had inveftigated, rather as a philofopher than a practical 
politician. It is curious to obferve, however, the workings of a 
mind infiexibly upright: he approves with cautious referve, and more. 
frequently laments the violence, and difeordant language of his 
friends, than he praifes their energy, or adopts their arguments. 
Had it been the fate of Sir W. Jones to enter Parliament, he would 


have been an infulated being, agreeing with no party, and producing | 


no conviction. He was not, however, of this perfuafion ; and, in- 


duced by the advice and encouragement of feveral refpeQahle mem-_ 
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pers of the Univerfity, declared his intention to become a candidate 
for Oxford. 

In the interim he had written a Latin Ode to Liberty, under the 
aflumed name of Julius Melefigonus, an ingenious anagram of Guli- 
elmus Jonelius: it was in the Alcaic meafure, and ceriainly Alceus 
himfelt would not have blufhed to own fo pure, fo elegant, and fo 
{pirited aperformance. It was ftrongly tinctured, however, with his 
political principles, and muft have been confider red, by the ruling 
party, as an open act of hoftility :—yet, to fhew the independence of 
his mind, it was fent into the world, atthe ve ry time that he was foli- 

citing, from the friendfhip of Lord North, the appointment of a 
Judgethip in India. Such a flep, as he truly fays in a letter to the 
Rev. E. Cartwrivht, ‘* fufficiently proves, that no views or connections 
could prevent him from declaring his hon: ft fentiment-, when he 
thought they might be ufeful to his country.” P. 175. 

He tranfinirted a co; py of this Ode to his friend Schultens, together 
with a requeit of affiilance in the approaching ftruggle. How Schul- 
tens could aflift him, does not appear; but his an‘wer, with every ten- 
der of friendfhip, contains this remarkable paflage : 

“ Have you, however, no apprehenfion that your enthafiafm for liberty, 
which is fo generally known, may, in thefe unpropitious times, injure the 
fuccefs of your cauie? Willthofe upon whoie votes your election depends, 
allow the, Univerlity to be reprefented in parliament by Julius Melefi- 
gonus ? 


Schultens was right, the oppofition to his pretenfions affumed a 
formidable appearance, and he withdrew from the conteft :—indeed, 
he left England foon after, for the amufements of Paris, and the con- 
verfation of the Americans who fwarmed there at this period, and 
whofe acquaintance hz cultivated with infinite affiduity, But he re- 
folved, he fays, ‘* to write an impartial hiftory ofthe war, and would 
have gone to Holland to collect intelligence from the American letters 
there, if the feafon would have admitted.’ ’ P.1g0. To write the 
hiftory of a war, with a previous perfuafion that it was unjuft on the 
fide of bis country, and to feck for information principally among its 
bittereft enemies, would to any other than Sir W. Jones, afford no 
very fatisfa€tory pledges of ** impartiality.” On the whole, we feel 
no reviet that this hiftory was never written, 

In 1781, he refumed (if the expreffion may be allowed, of what, 
perhaps, was never abandoned) his Arabic labours,, and finifhed an 
exquilite tranflation of feyen poems, which make a part of that cele- 
brated collection preferved in the temple of Mecca. About this time, 
too, he gave the world his treatife on the Law of Bailments, one of 
the moft concife, accurate, and {cientific works that ever appeared 
upon a legal fubject. Politics alfo engrofled fome part of his atten- 
tion, he wrate dialogues, made {peec hes, ann became a member of 
the Society for Conititutional Informatio: ve have no fatisfac- 
tion in contemplating thofe fcenes, and ieicctaie t turn with eagernefs 
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to other everits. The following letter to his pupil, Lord Althorpe, 
foon after his marriage, places him in a moft amiable light: 


“ O la bella cosa di far niente! This was my exclamation, my dear Lord, 
on the 12th of Jaft month, when I found myfelf, as 1 thought, at liberty 
to be a rambler, or an idler, or any thing I pleafed: but my mal di gola took 
ample revenge for my abufe and contempt of it, when I wrote to you, by 
confining me twelve days with a fever and quinfey; and I am now {o 
cramped by the approaching feflion at Oxford, that I cannot make any 
long excurtion. Lenclofe my tragical {ong of “ a fiepherdefs going,” 
with Mazzanti’s mufic, of which my opinion at prefent is, that the mo- 
dulation is very artificial, and the harmony good, but that Pergolefi 
(whom the modern Italians are fuch puppies as to under-value) would have 
made it more pathetic and aihgaiall if I may compofe fach a word, 
I long to hear it fung by Mrs. Poyntz. Pray prefent the enclofed, in my 
name, to Lady Althope. I hope that I fhall in a thort time be able to 
think of you, when I read thele charming lines of Catullus. 


* And foon to be’ completely bleft, 
Soon may a young Torquatus rife ; 
Who, hanging on his mother’s breait, 
To his known fire thall turn his eyes, 
Out-firetch his infant arms awhile, 
Half ope his little lips and {mile.’ 


«* What a beautiful picture! can Dominichino equal it? How weak are 
all arts in comparifon of poetry and rhetoric! Inttead, however, of Tor- 
quatus, 1 would read Spencerus. Do you not think that I have difcovered 
the true ufe of the fine arts, namely, in relaxing the mind after toil. Man 
was born for /adour; his configuration, -his paflions, his refilefsnefs, all 
prove it; but labour would wear him out, and the purpofe of it be de- 
feated, if he had not intervals of pleasure; and unlels that pleafure be ino- 
cent, both he and fociety mufi fuffer. Now what pleafures are mere harm- 
lefs, if they be nothing elie, than thole afforded by polite arts and polite 
literature? love was given us by the author of our being as the reward .of 
virtue, and the folace of care; but the bale and fordid forms of artifezal, 
(which I oppole to natural fociety) in which we live, have encircled that 
heavenly role with fo many thorns, that the wealthy alone can gather it with 
prudence. On the other hand, mere pleafure, to which the idle are net 
jufily entitled, foon fatiates, and leaves a vacuity m the mind more unplea- 
fant than actual pain. <A juft mixture, or interchange of labour and plea- 
fures, appears alone conducivé to fuch happinels as this life affords. Fare- 
wel, I have no room to add my ulelefs name, and {till more ulelels prolet- 
fions of friendthip.” 


Matters had now reached their crifis. The Whigs wrefted the 
reins of government from the timid hands of Lord North, a difyrace- 
ful, we had almoft faid a traiterous, peace was haftily patched up with 
America; and as the friends of Sir W. Jones were now all- powerful, 
he éaiily obtained, through the folicitation of Lord Afhburton, the 
objet of his long and anxious wifhes, the appointment of a Judge in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bengal: he received, at the fame 
time, the honour of knighthood, and foon after took his paflage in 


the Crocodile frigate for India, Preyioufly to this, however, he’ 


married 
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married Mifs Shipley, to whom he had been tenderly attached for 
many years, but to whom, with equal delicacy and manlinefs, he had 
heficated to unite himfelf, till he could command every thing which 
his affection might deem neceffary to her happinefs. 

The profpects which were now opened, are thus elegantly defcri- 
bed by his biographer : 

« With what rapture he himfelf contemplated his new fituation, may 
be more eafily conceived than defcribed, Asa magiftrate of the fupreme 
court of judicature, he bad now that opportunity which he ever ardently 
defired, of devoting his talents to the fervice of his native country, and of 
promoting the happinefs of the community in which he refided; while the 
hiftory, antiquities, natural productions, arts, fciences, and literature of 
Afia, opened an extenlive and almoit boundlefs field to his enquiries. He 
was now placed amidit a people, whole pretenfions to antiquity had hi- 
therto eluded refearch, and whole manners, religion, and cultuims, ftill re- 
tained the fame chara¢teriltival peculiarities, by which they were originally 
diftinguifhed, Time, who fpreads the veil of oblivion over the opinions and 
works of mankind, who annihilates empires and the records of their exiftence, 
had {pared the doéirines and language of the followers of Brama, and 
amidit the ravages of conquett and oppreflions of tyrauny, ‘eemed to pro- 
tect with parental care {ome of the earlieft monuments of his reign. The 
Hindoos, in faét, prelented to the obfervation of Sir William Jones, a liv- 
ing picture of antiquity; and although the_colouring might be fomewhat 
faded and obfcured, the lineaments of the original character were {till dif- 
cernable by the moit fuperficial oblerver, whilft he remarked them with dif- 
crimination and rapture.” 


It is certain that he neglected none of thofe opportunities; on the 
contrary, he improved them beyond the moft fanguine expectations of 
his country. We contemplate his refidence in India with unabated 
_and inceffant delight: he had, indeed, adopted, with many f{pecula- 
tive philofophers, exaggerated ideas of the virtues of the Hindoos, a 
race timid from fuperftition, and cruel from avarice ; but experience 
gave him juiter views, and the charges, which he annually delivered 
to the Grand Jurics of Bengal, evince, in their chaftened panegyries, 
the progreflive fruits of a more intimate knowledge. 

It is not our defign, even if we had fpace, to follow this extraordi- 
Nary man through his multifarious and extenlive purfuits: we can 
only obferve, that the due adminiftration of juitice formed his chief 
concern; and that every moment, which was not engrofled by the 
claims of his high office, was feduloufly devoted to the moft active re- 
fearches into the antient literature and philofophy of India, with a 
fuccefs that will be feldom equalied, and never, we believe, exceed- 
ed. “That noble inftitution, the Afiatic Society, was founded by him 
foon after his arrival, and he continued not only to prefide over it 
with a parent’s folicitude, but alfo to furnith its moft valuable matter, 
as long as it pleafed the Almighty to {pare his life. TTo him, what- 
ever of knowledge may be gained hereafter of the facred hiftory of 
Hindoftan, muft, in no fmall degree, be referred ; as his mild and 
amiable manners, his inflexible love of juftice, and fteady virtue, firft 
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won on the fufpicious Bramin, and taught him to be communicative 
where he could not but re/pect and admire. 

The hiftory of Sir W. Jones in India, in other words, of his inde. 
fatigable labours, is judicioufly colleéted from his own correfpond- 
ence, whieh we think uncommonly interefting. We fubjoin one of 
the earlieft letters, as it proves that he was already vifited by that en. 
demical complaint, to which ail itrangers are, fooner or later, fub- 
jected, and which, at no very diftant period, was deftined to cut thort 
his valuable labours: 


« Sir WsciraM Jones to CHarves Cuapman, Elq. 
“ Gardeus near Allipore, April 26, 1784 

‘¢ Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the warmefi thanks in my own name, 
and in that of your infant lociety, for the plealure which we have received 
from your interefting account of Cochinchina, with contiderable extraés 
from which we have been favoured by our patrons. Our meetings are 
well attended, and the fociety may really be taid, confidering the recent 
time of its eftablijiment, to flourii. 

« We havt been rather indi!poted, the weather being fuch as we had 
no idea of in England, exceffive heat at noon, and an inceflant high wind 
from morning to night; at this moment it blows a hurricane, aud my tiudy 
reminds me of my cabin at fea. Our .way of lite, however, is quite pai- 
toral in this retired fpot; as my prime favourites, among all our pets, are 
two large Englith theep, which came with us from Spithead, and having 
narrowly elcaped the knife, are to, live as long and as happily with us as 
they can: they follow us for bread, and are perfectly domeiiic. We are 
literary lulled to fleep by Periian nightingales, and ceafe to wonder, that 
the Bulbul, with a shousand tales, makes {uch a figure in Oriental poetry. 
Since I am relolved to fit regularly in court as long as I am well, not know- 
ing how foon I may be torced to remit my attention to bufinefs, I thall not 
be. at liberty to enter my budgerow till near the end of July, and muft be 
again in Calcutta on the 22d of October, fo that my time will be very lis 
mited ; and I fhail with if poliible to fee Benares. 

* * * x * * 

«* The principal object of his meditated excurfion was to open fources of 
information, on topics entirely new in the repub ic of letters, The indil- 
pofition which he mentions, not without apprehenfions of its continuance, 
had not altogether left him when he commenced his journey, and during 
the progrefs of it returned with a feverity, which long held the public in 
anxious tufpenfe, before any hopes could be entertained of its favourable 
termination. ‘ 

«« The author of thefe memoirs faw him in Anguft 1784; at the houle ofa 
friend in the vicinity of Moorfhedabad, languid, exhauiied, and emaciated, 
ina fiate of very doubtful convalefcence ; but his mind had fuffered no de- 
preffion, and exhibited all its habitual fervour. Jn his converfation he 
{poke with rapture of the country, of the novel and ‘interefting fources 
opened to its refearches, and {gemed to lament his fufferings, only as impe- 
diments to the profecution of them.” 


On his arrival in India, he feems to have fixed the period of his 
return to the concluding year of the laft century, by which time, he 
prabably concluded, he fhould have acquired that eafy independence 

which 
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which limited his defires, and, what was with him, perhaps, an ob- 
ject of hi, gher importance, have compleied thofe vaft objects which he 
already had in contemplation ; but his affectionate fears for Lad 

Jones, who fuffered irom the climate equally with himfelf, induced 
him to haften her departure, with a determination of following her in 
the courle of the eniuing feafon, by which time he flattered himfelf 
that he thould have difcharged his engagements with the Government 
of India. Lady Jones embarked: in December +793. But Providence 
had other ends in view, and this feparation was eternal: his health, 
which had been enfecbled by repeated attacks, was unable to ftruggle 
aga! inft what he miltook for an az2ue, but wares in fact, proved to be 
an inflamation of the liver, and he expired , after a fhort illnefs, on 


the 27th of April 1794. The clofing {cene of his life muft be given 
in the words of the noble b ographer : 


« T now turn to the laft fcene of the life of Sir William Jones. The 
few months allotted to his exiftence after the departure of Lady Jones, 
were devoted to his ufual occupations, and more particularly to the dif- 
charge of that duty which alone detained him in India, the completion of 
the dige ft of Hindu and Mahommedan law. But neither the conicioufnels 
of acquitting himtelf of an obligation which he had voluntarily contracted, 

nor his inceflant afliduity, could fill the vacuity occationed by the ablence 
of her, whole fociety had {weetened the toil of application and cheered 
his honrs of relaxation. Their habits were congenial, and their purfuits in 
fome refpects fimilar; his botanical refearches-were facilitated by the eyes 
of Lady Jones, and by her talents in drawing ; and their evenings were ge- 
nerally pafled together, in the perutal of the belt modern authors in the 
different languages of Europe. After ber departure he mixed more in 
promifcuous lociety ; but his affe€tions were tran{ported with her to his na- 
tive country. 

« On the evening of the 20th of April, or nearly about that date, after 
prolonging his walk toa late hour, during which he had imprudently re- 
mained in converlation, -in an sawhbldlose {fituation, he called upon the 
writer of thefe fheets, and complained of ag reith { fymptom 1S, mentioning 
his intention to take {ome medicine, and repeated jocularly an old pro- 
verb, that “ an ague in the {pring 1s medicine for a king.”” He had no faf- 
picion at the time, of the real nature of his indi{pofition, which proved in 
fact, to be a complaint common in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. The 
di (hs ler was, however, foon dilcovered by the penetration of the phyfician, 
who alter two or three days was called in to his afliftance; but it had then 
advanced too far to yield to the efficacy of the medicines ulually prete: ibed, 
and they were ad Iminiftered in vain. The progrels of the complaint wag 
uncommonly rapi id, and terminated fatally on the 27th of ‘April 1794. On 
the morning of that day his attendants, alarmed at the evident fymptoms 
of approaching difolution, came precipitately to call the friend who has 
now the melancholy tafk of recording the mournful event: not a moment 
was lo{t in repairing to his houle. He was lying on his bed ina pofture of 
meditation, and the only fymptom of remaining life was a {mall degree of 
motion in the heart, which after a few feconds ceafed, and he expired 
without a pang or groan. His bodily fuffering, from the complacency of 
his features, and the cafe of bis attitude, could: not have been fevere ; and 
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his mind muaft have derived confolation from thoie fourees where he had 
been in the habit of fecking it, and where alone, in our laft moments, it can 
ever be found. 

“ The deep regret which I felt at the time, that the apprehenfions of the 
attendants of Sir William Jones had not induced them to give me earlier 
notice of the extremity of his fituation, ts not yet obliterated. It would 
have afforded me an opportunity of performing the pleating but painful 
ollice, of foothing his lafti moments, and I flould have fell the fincereft 
gratification in receiving his lateft commands; nor would it have been lefs 
fatisfaciory to the public, to have known the dying fentiments and beha- 
viour of ‘a man, who had fo long and delervedly enjoyed fo large a portion 

of theirs efteem and admiration. 

« An anecdote of Sir William Jones, upon what authority I know not, 
has been recorded, that immediately before his diflolution, he retired to his 
clofet and expired in the act of adoration to his Creator. Such a circum- 
fiance would have been conformable to his prevailing habits of thinking 
and reflection, but it is not founded in faét: he died upon his bed, and 
in the fame room in which he kad remained from the commencement of his 
indifpofition. 

“ The funeral ceremony: was performed on the following day with the 
honours due to his public tration : and the numerous attendants of the moft 
se(peciable Britifh inhabitants of Calcutta evinced their forrow for his lofs, 
and their refpect for his memory.” 


The Memoirs are clofed by what Lord Teignmouth modeftly calls 
a recapitulation of what had been previoufly detailed, but which, in 
reality, is a moft eloquent, interefting, and affectionate difplay of his 
character, attainments, and virtues. We could with pleafure tranf- 
cribe the whole of this mafterly peroration ; but we have already in- 
dulged too far, and muft therefore content ourfelves with the conclu- 
ding fe&tion : 


« Of his private and focial virtues it ftill remains to {peak ; and I could 
with pleafure expatiate on the independence of his integrity, his humanity 
and probity, as well as his benevolence, which every living creature par- 
ticipated. 

“ Could the figure, (I quote with pleafure his own words) inftinéts, and 
qualities of birds, beaits, infects, reptiles, and fifh, be afcertained, 
either on the plan of Buffon, or on that of Linnzus, without giving 

ain to the obje@s of our examination, few ftudies would afford us more 

folid infiruction, or more exquifite delight ; but I never could learn by 
wha? right, nor conceive with what feelings, a naturalift can occafion the 
mifery of an innocent bird, and leave its young, perhaps, to perifh in a cold 
nett, becaule it has gay plumage, and has never been accurately delineated, 
or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoyments, becaule it has the mil- 
fortune to be rare or beautiful: nor fhall 1 ever forget the couplet of Fer- 
Gauli, for which Sadi, who cites it with applaule, pours bleflings on his de- 
parted {pirit, 

Ah! fpare yon emmet rich in hoarded grain, 

He lives with pleafure, and be dies with pain. 

* This may be only a eonftflion of weakne's, and it certainly is not meant 
asa boali of peculiar fenfibility; but whatever name may be given to 
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my opinion, it has fuch an effect on my conduét, that I never would fuffer 
the cocila, whofe wild native woodnotes announce the approach of fpring, 
to be caught in my garden, for the fake of comparing it with Buffon’s de- 
feription ; though I have often examined the domefiic and engaging Mayaxa, 
which “* bids us good morrow” at our windows, and expects, as its reward, 
little more than fecurity: even when a fine young mamis or fangolin was 
brought to me, againft my wifh, from the mountains, I dolicited his refto- 
sation to his beloved rocks, becaule 1 found it impoflible to preferve him in 
comfort at a diftance frora them. 

« T have noticed his cheerful and affiduous performance of filial and frater- 
nal duty: ‘ to the other virtues of Mr. Jones (I quote the teftimony and 
words of profeilor Bjornthal, who vifited Oxford whilft Sir William Jones 
refided there, obligingly communicated to me by Dr. Ford of Mag. Hall) 
I ought to add that of filial duty, which he dilplays at all times in the 
moft exemplary manner. Iam not fingular in the obfervation here made. 
Every one acquainted with Mr. Jones makes it likewife. I feel a pleafure 
in dwelling upon a character that does fuch high honour to human nature.’ 
The uncealing regret of Lady Jones is a proof of his claim upon her 
conjugal affections; and L could dwell with rapture on the affability 
of his converiation and manners, on his modeft unatiuming deportnent, 
nor can J refrain from remarking, that he was totally free from pedantry, as 
well as from that arrogance and felf-fufficiency, which fometimes accom- 
pany and difgrace the greatelt abilities; his prefence was the delight of 
every fociety, which his converfation exhilarated and improved, 

‘¢ His intercourfe with the Indian natives of character and abilities was ex- 
tenfive: he liberally rewarded thole by whom he was ferved and aflified, 
and his dependants were treated by him as friends, Under this denomina- 
tion he has frequently mentioned in his works the name of Bahman, a na- 
tive of Yezd, and follower of the doétrines of Zoroafier, whom he retain- 
ed in his pay, and whofe death he often adverted to with regret. Nor can 
I refift the impulie which | feel to repeat an anecdote of what occurred 
afler his demiie; the pundits who were in the habit of attending him, 
when I faw them at a public dur dar, a few daysafter that melancholy event, 
could neither reftrain their tears for his lofs, nor find terms to exprels their 
admiration at the wonderful progrefs which he had made, in the {ciewces 
which they profetfed. 

“ Ifthis character of Sir William Jones be not exaggerated by the partia+ 
lity of friendthip, we {hall all apply to him bis own words, ‘ it is happy 
for us that this man was born.’ [have borrowed the application of them 
from Dr. Parr, and who more competent can be found, to eftimate the 
merit of the great !cholar, whom he deems worthy of this eulogium? 

“In the pleafing office of delineating his virtues, my regret tor his lols 
has teen fulpended, bat will never be obliterated ; and whilft I cherifh 
with pride the recolleétion that he honoured me with his efteem, I cannot 
ceafe to feel and lament that the voice, to which I liftened with rapture and 
improvement, is heard no more. 

“ As far as happinefs may be confidered dependant upon the attainment 
of our withes, he poffeiled it. At the period of bis death, by a prudent 
attention to economy, which never encroached upon his liberality, be ac- 
quired a competency, and was in a fituation to enjoy dignity with inde- 
pendence. For this acquifition he was indebted to the exertion of his ta- 
lents and abilities, of energies well directed, and ufefully applied ‘9 the 
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benefit of his country and. mankind. He had obtained a reputation which 
might gratify the highett ambition: and as far as human happinefs is alfo 
connected with expectation, he had in pro{pect a variety of employments, 
the execution of which depended only on the continuance of his health 
and irttellectual powers. 1 fhall not here enlarge upon the common topic 
of the vanity of human wiihes, pro!pects, and enjoyments, which m 

dubject naturally fuggelts; but if my reader fhould not participate that ad. 
miration which the memory of Sir William Jones excites in my mind, J 
mult fubmit to the mortification of having depreciated a character, which 
Lhad fondly hoped would be effectually emblazoned by its own excellence, 
if I did but imply recite the talents aad virtues which conipired to dignify 
and adorn it.” 


Thefe ample Memoirs are followed by an Appendix, containing the 
originals of the letters, fo admirably tranflated by Lord T cignmouth ; 
the argument of an Epic Poem, which Sir W. Jones meditated, and 
which is liable to many objections ; a plealing and ioftructive Eflay 
on the Hiftory of the Turks; anda few Sapetitios poems, either 
tranflated from the Peifian, or produced in moments of innocent gai- 
ety, on incidental occurrenees: Of thefe, we tranfcribe as a curio- 
fity, a ‘** Song from the Perfian, paraphrafed in the meafure of the 
original.” 

“a SONG FROM THE PERSIAN PARAPHRASED IN THE MEASURE OP 
, THE ORIGINAL. 
“ Sweer as the rofe that {cents the gale, 
Bright as the lily of the vale, 
Yet with a heart like fummer hail, 
Marring each bud * thou beareft. 


Beauty like ibine all nature thrills, 

And when the Moon her.circle fills, 

Pale fie behoids thole rounder hills, 

W hich on the breatt thou weareit. 

Where could thofe peerlefs flowrets blow ; 

Whence are the thorns that near them grow? 

Wound me, but {mile, O lovely foe, 

Smile on the heart thou teareft. 

Sighing, I view that cy prefs wailt, 

Doom’d to afflit me till embrac’d ; 
Sighing I view that eye too chalie 

Like the new blotfiom imiling. 


Spreading thy toils with hands divine, 
Softly thou wavelt like a pine. 
Darting thy fhafts at hearts like mine, 
Senfes, and foul beguiling. 

See at thy fect no vulgar flave, 
Frantic, with love’s enchanting wave, 
Thee, ere he feek the gloomy grave, 
‘Thee, his ble{t idol ityling.”’ 


ee 
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We have now gone through this elaborate volume: To what: is 
faid of Sir W. Jones we can add noth:ng. He has our fincere love 
and admiration, and wi hile the nature of goodnefs remains unchanged, 
he will be the pride and boaft of his couatry, To Lord Teignmouth, 
we have very bigh obligations indeea 5 he has civen us a work ia 
which zeal is consined with knowledge, which emalates the worth 
it emblazons, and unites with every attainment that can adorn the 
{cholar, every excellence that ennobles the man, 

One word more. We fhould not do juttice to our own feelings, if 
we difiniifed this article without expreffing our gratitude to his Lord- 
fhip, for the care he has taken, in various paliages, to eliablith the 
religious character of Sir W. jones. It isnot that thofe who had the 
happinefs of his acquaintance, have any doubts on the fubjedt 5. it ts 
not that thofe who are in polivflion of his admirable works want any 
information on it; but it is that thofe who. never enjoyed the one, fer 
bdait che othe r, de: ry not be milled by the ee ns of men who are 
ever defirous of wrefting from Chrittianity its beft-and moft eife@ual 
fupporters. We have feen with what diabg ical zeal the Diderots 
and Condorcets of France Jaboured/to demonftrate the Atheifm’ of 
Boileau, M mtefquien, and other diftingnuifhed names, on the bafe- 
lefs foundation of a detached hint, or inflated expreffion ; and we 
have among ourlelves Diderots and Condorcets of equal maligaity, and 
more art, who would not uh but for thofe well timed and moft lau- 
dable precautions, to take advantaye of the early doubts of this great 
man and rationalChriftian, to enlift him under the banners of infidel: ‘ty, 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. By 
Adam Smith, L.L. D. and F.R.S. of L ondon and Edinburgh ; 
one of the Commiffioners of his Majefty’s Cuftoms in Scotland ; 3 
and formerly Profeflor of Moral Phil fophy in the Univerfity of 
Glafgow. The Eleventh Edition; with Notes, Sunplementary 
Chapters, anda Life of Dr. rad by W ‘Hhiate Playfair. In 
three Volumes, vo. Pr. 16-2. 11. 78. Cadell and Davis. 1805. 


HE firft edition of this work, which hes juftly acquired high 
reputation (though its celebrity 1s, perhaps, fomewhat greater 

than it is entitled to, on account of any powers of originality or in- 
vention), was printed in the end of the year 1775 and £776, Dif- 
ferent additions were made by the author to fubfequent editions. In 
all thefe editions, the prefent fiate of things means always the ftate in 
Which they were during the year 1782, and the beginning of the year 
1784. Mr. Playfair, in an a:vertifement prefixed to the “prefent edi- 
tion, obferves, that, from all thofe additions, it is evident, that, 
thouch the author confidered principles as immutable, he was alfo 
of — 

‘ That illafirations require to be brought down to the lateft period, i 
Order tliat they may “inclnde every thing ‘of importance that -lms refulted 
from recent di covery oT expe rience. The omigin: al work was written im- 
mediately previous to the French revolution, which formed @ new epoch ia 
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the hiftory of politics and commerce, and of modern tinies; fince then [that 
time ] alfo, numerous important events have taken place, which throw a new 
light on many of the {ubjeéts, into which our author inquires. 

“ The principal changes that have taken place fince 1775, are— 

“ 1. The foreign trade of England is more than doubled. 

“ 2. The national debt is tripled. 

“ 3. The national revenue is quadrupled. 

“4, The actual circulation of the bank of England is no longer a feeret, 

*« 5. The corn and provifion trades in this have undergone an almoft total 
change. 

“6. The American States, after creating paper money (o an immenfe 
amount, and becoming infolvent, have rifen to independence, credit, and 
power. ‘ 

“© 7. The French revolution, brought gn in fome meafure by the French 
Economists, has operated an almoft total change on the face of Europe. 

_ Under thefe circumftances, it is to be prefumed, that if Dr. Smith 
were ftill alive, he would have found ample ground for additions, and _per- 
haps he might have been inclined to make fome alterations. 

« The Author of the Notes and Supplementary Chapters has, with great 
diffidence, but after long deliberation, taken on himfelf a tatk to the ac- 
complifhment of which he is confcious of not being equal ; but he hopes to 
meet with fome indulgence from the good nature of his readers, who he 
trufis will difcover, even in his errors, an eager defire to attain truth, and 
arrive at a fair conclufion.” ' 


Mr. Playfair, from the prefent and other publications, appears to 
us to be a man of both inventive genius, and fhrewdnefs of obferva- 
tion on the character of mankind, both in their individual and collec- 
tive capacities. “Therefore we are not a little furprized, that he 
fhould try to befpeak the favour of his readers, by fo clumfy and 
common-place a declaration as that contained in this laft paragraph 
of his advertifement. He is confcious of his inability to perform the 
tafk he has undertaken ; but he is impelled by an eager defire to attain 
truth. If this conviétion was thorough, intimate, and fincere, why 
enter on the bufinefs at all, until he was, from farther inveftigation, 
fitted for it? The world could have waited for his father informa- 
tion, and confequent improvement, without much impatience. But 
his diffidence was, probably, not quite fo great as he pretends: and, 
in truth, there was not much occafion for it. His genius and habits 
of inquiry are well fuited to the tafk he has undertaken ; and his fuc- 
cefs is fuch-as might have been expected. 

Of the general fcope and tendency of Dr. Smith’s celebrated In- 
quiry into the ‘* Wealth of Nations,” he gives a concife account, in 
his preface ; -juft, on the whole, though, on the point of originality, 
leaning with * too manifeft a bias to the fide of Dr. Smith. 


« The importance of ftudying how a nation may become wealthy, and 
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* See our firitures on this point, in our critique on Mr, Playfair’s 


* Decline and Fall of Wealahy and Powerful Nations.” 
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fupport its dignity and independence among ft other nations with the leait 
burthen to the fubject, has long been felt; and many writers of ability and 
relearch has employed their pens on that fubject. 

« The Englith writers have molily confined themfelves te colleé&ting ma- 
terials, and making calculations from {uch facts as appeared fo them to 
deferve credit *. 

« The French writers, on the other hand, more numerous and le(s atten- 
tive to facts, have eftablifhed ingenious theories, and attempted to reduce 
every thing to a fyfiem, on which they reafoned till they become enthufiaiis, 
incapable of appreciating any thing that did not conform to the theories 
they had laid down. Much ingenuity and acutenets of reafoning have been 
dilfplayed by many of thofe writers, known by the name of Giconomitis, 
whofe works tended not a little to bring on the revolution in their country, 
and to occafion the exceffes which it produced. Even Montefquieu, by far 
the moft profound of the French writers on thefe fubjecis, gives only detached 
principles, and there is nothing of that complete whole, nor of that con- 
nection of the parts, jo neceilary to the underflanding of the fubject, and 
to the forming a general conciufion. 

« Dr. Adam Smith aimed at, and has in a great meafure accomplifhed a 
complete Inquiry, not like the CEconomiits, founded on. theory, but efia- 
blihed as much as poffible on fa&s ; he has inquired into facts firft, and thea 
into their caules. He appears to have followed the fame line of inveitiga- 
tion in matters of political economy, as the great Newton did in natural 
philofophy, and confequently his book is nearly as different from thofe writ- 
ten by the men who went before him, as the Principia is from the reveries 
of Defcartes. 

« But the natural philofopher tries experiments in his clofet, or his ela- 
boratory, which he can repeat, and re-examine. The worldat large, is the 
ftudy of the writer on political economy. The experiments are made by 
nations ; and years, {ometimes centuries, are nece{lary tor the purpole. On 
this gigantic {cale muft experiments be made; the information concerning 
them muft generally be at fecond hand, and can feldom be perfeétly accu- 
rate, and the life of one man is fcarcely fufficient for colleéting, much lefs 
for repeating them. On the other hand, as it is not pollible, fo allo it is 
not neceflary in fuch inquiries, to atiain the accuracy aimed at by the natu- 
tal philofopher or mathematician, The variety of circumtftances that occur 
in human affairs, prevent the ftrict application of pure elementary principles 
to their adminiftration; but the energy and genius of individuais-are {uilt- 


‘cient to corre any {mall deviations. 


“ The bufinets is, then, to endeavour at getting near the truth, and to 
avoid running into thofe errors that are too great to admit of remedy. 

“* Dr. Smith has fo far {ucceeded*in this; but, befides that the moft im- 
portant experiments have been made fince he\wrote, he appears not on alf 
occations to have had the beft information, and, in oppofition to thofe legti- 
lators who would do every thing by regulation, HE Is FOR LEAVING 
EVERY THING FREE AND TO REGULATE ITSELF, and, as he very pro- 
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* Child, Petty, Davenant, King, Sir James Steuart, Anderfon, &c. &c. 
ave each treated the fubject partially, “and rather with a dilplay of 


induftry than of genius. They have colle@ed many valuable and curious 
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perly expreffes it, find its level. How far he is right, or whether he has not 
carried his theory too far, will be examined in the courfe of the notes on bis 
work, and in the Supplementary Chapters. 

‘«« The author of the notes has long had in view this publication; but he 
waited till, the property of the work having ceafed, he could publith his 
notes wth the work itself, that, inftead of entering the arena as a ‘rath anta- 
gonift, he might come in following in the train of the man’ ; rater proud 
of wearing his livery as a maiier, than prefumptive of {upporting with him 
an unequal combat. 

“ Though the writer of the notes has differed from Dr. Smith on fome 
very material points, he has endeavoured to fhew, that the errors he withes 
to point out, are either owing to wrong information, want of information, or 
fome circumflance unconnected with the general principles on which the 
work is conducted. 

«© The definitions and firft principles from which Dr. Smith fets ‘out, are 
generally drawn up with great accuracy and precifion. On an intricate 
fubje@, and with a mind overflowing as his was with information on ever 
branch of it, there is no wonder if he has fometimes digrell fed, and fome. 
times been diffule ; but he will te have the honour of being the firft 
writer, who has reduced to a regular form and order the mott intricate, and 
one of the moft important, fubjects that can attraét the attention, of man- 
kind; a fubject fo intimately conne@ed with their general happine(s and 


profperity.” 
Mr. Play fair’ s preface is followed by a fhort fketch of ** The Life of 


Dr. Smith =  fhort, but long enough ; for, as Mr. P. juftly obferves, 
*¢ anecdote, iacnlent, and advaatince,. are what men look for in bio- 
graphy ; but the hiftory of ftudy and virtue is generally deftitute of 
all the three.” On the fubje& of Dr. Smith’s lite, Mr. P. takes oc- 
cafion to obferve, that, ‘* as the opinion of Mr. Smith” s obligations’to 
the French Giconomitts appears to gain ground, he has, in his fup- 
plementary chapter on the French CEconomifts, thought proper to 
enlarge on the fubje&t. ‘The firft founder of the regular fect af Ckco- 
nomifts was a doétor r [he does not fay of what, burt probably of phyfic] 
of the name of Quefnay, who had, with the moft Jaudable intentions, 
turned his attention to fuch objects as tend | meaning that the. ftudy of 
thefe objects tends] to promote the happinefs of a people, by a proper 
dire&tion of induftry, good laws, and regulations.”” It was another 
pocTor, an Englifhman (Dr. Mandeville), who-feems to have been 
at the bottom of all that has been written on this fubject, either by 
Dr. Smith, or the French CEconomifts :—That national w ealth con- 
fifts in induftry, excited by neceffity, natural or luxurious ; that the 
value and perfection of all the fubje ects of induttry. depend chiefly on 
the divifion of labour; that certain labours or employments are pro- 
ductive; and others unproductive ; that it is mechanics or ploughmen, 
that are demanded for national wealth, not men addicted to books, 
which often tend to make the poorer claffes idle, vain, and difcon- 
tented; that the value of articles depends on their fearcity or plenty— 
Thefe arg the leading principles in Dr. Mandeville’s Fable of the 
Bees. Let any man of candour and common unfderftanding pets 
the 
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the Fable of the Bees, and the innumerable publications of the Qico- 
nomifts, and then fay, whether it be not almoft certain, that the way 
was prepared for the inquiries and conclufions of the latter, by thofe of 
the former. It is a pity but Mr. Playfair had been acquainted with the 
writings of Mandeville. The queflion of originality is, indeed, of no 

at importance to mankind.. It is in the juftnefs and utility of princi- 
ples alone, that we are, on our own account, interefted. “he merit of 
originality, or invention, is merely individual or national. ‘* Itis 
alfo true,” as Mr. r’. has well obferved, ‘‘ impoffible to write well, 
on any fubject of inquiry, without agreeing in many points with thofe 
who have written well on the fame; but this is no plagiarifm, like 
thofe [meaning thofe of plagiarifts] who compofe works of imagina- 
tion and fancy. Where is the fubje&t of inquiry.on which a man can 
be altogether original?” But though the queftion of originality be of 
no great importance, it is a queftion about which men are very curious. 
They appear to be fumetimes, indeed, more curious about the perfon 
who wrote, than about what is written. Witne(s the endlefs conjec- 
tures and effays refpecting the queltion who was the author of J unius’s 
Letters? ‘There is many a one, curious even to folicitude and unea- 
finefs on this head, who has no manneg of relifh for the pure ftile and 
admirable reafoning of that excellent writer. ‘* Such a curiofity is 
not indeed,” to fpeak in the language of the Ctconomifts, ** a want 
of primary neceflity.” It is a want of luxury ; but when a writer 
enters on the fubjedt, he fhould, if he can, goto the bottom, ‘There 
are few who read the writing of the French Ciconomifts, and thofe 
of Dr. Smith, who wil} not readily perceive, that the Doctor has been 
obliged to thofe writers ; and none who will not admit, that to thofe 
men he was obliyed, in as far as they have been the means of direct- 
ing his attention. to that vaft variety of facts and cenfiderations’ that 
enter into his Inquirv. ‘* He differs from the GQiconomilts on the 
main point’ of produdtive ang unproductive labourers, and cannot 
properly be accufed of copying from them.’’ He does not copy the 
difference of opinion ; but he is led by the Qeconomifts to remark the 
difference between productive and unproductive labour; and, on other 
points, who does not trace a multitude of the fame faéts, and the fame 
inferences? ; 

Mr. Playfair obferves, that ** the CEconomifts were not original.” 
He fairly prefumes, that they too muft have, in many things, followed 
and been direted in their inveftigations by preceding writers. “Their 
great leader and guide was undoubtedly Dr. Mandeville. The Fable 
of the Bees was firft publifhed in 1714. In the courfe.of nine years, 
it made an impreffion and a noife in the nation. In 1723, a prelent- 
ment was made by the Grand Jury of Middlefex, againit the publifher 
of a book, entitled ** The Fable of the Bees ; or, PrivaTeE VICES PUB- 
LIC BENEFITS,” ‘This book paffed into France, where it was much 
tead, particularly by, the infidels, or PHILOSOPHERS, who were 
greatly delighted with the farcafms with which it abounds on the 
clergy. The introduGtion of tne Fable of the Bees inte France coiz- - 
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cides with the time when the Ceconomifts received the impreffions of 
education. As the juft mode of inveftigation in natural phitofophy 
was invented by Engl:thmen, fo alfo the juft mode of inveftigation in 
political economy, how to make a people powerful and happy, the 
moft important of al} the frbjects of reafoning, was allo firtt pointed 
out byan Englifhman. Bacon and Newton were the fathers of legi- 
timate inquiry in natural, and Mardeville in political philofophy. ‘Tt 
is not a little aftonifhing, that the honour due, on this {core, to Man. 
deville, has not been reclaimed before by his countrymen. 

It is needlefs to obierve, that the value of Dr. Smith’s Inquiry jg 
not diminifhed,, by a diminution of the ideal height to which his ad. 
mirers have raifed his invention or originality. Dr. Smith, though 
not the firft that pointed out the true way—a medium between mere 
theory on the one hand, and mere details of fa&ts, fuch as thofe of 
that indefatigable plodder, Sir’ John Sinclair, (which however haye 
their value) on the other—has advanced the fartheft in it. He is the 
beft cultivator of the vaft field he occupies, and he has gathered the 
beft and moft abundant fruit: which, by leading to farther and far. 
ther inquiry, for the correction of fome things, or the addition of 
others, may re-produce cther ituit, and by the procefs of generaliza- 
tion, or fimplification, leifurely and gradual, but convincing and 
fure, facilitate more and more the beft means of ‘promoting national 
wealth and profperity. Mr. Piavfair, our editor, biographer, con- 
tinuator, and annorator on Dr. Smith, is fingularly well qualified to 
eftimate the improvements, and to fucceed the Doétor as a labourer 
in the fame field of political economy. It is with this labourer that we 
have at prefent, properly, to do ; for a book, firft publifhed near thirty 
years avo, does not fall] within the period and circle of our periodical 


work ; though fuch of our readers as have not read the ‘* Wealth of . 


»”» 


Nations,” may be enabled, trom what we have faid, and have further 
to fay, on the prefent occafion, to forth fome notion of the nature 
and leading principles, or conclufions, of that celebrated publication. 

Having touched on Mr. Playfair as the editor of this edition, and 
the biographer and defender of Dr. Smith, we proceed to view him 
briefly as a continuator. 

Our readers may judge, from the following extracts, of his Supple- 
mentary Chapters. Chap. I. Book V. * On the increafe of national 
debt, the bank of ingland, the finking fund, including fuch occur- 
rences in finance, as have taken place fince this book was written.” 
On this laft head, which occupies the greater part of the chapter, he 
gives a very clear and curious account of the creation, operation, and 
confequences of the famous French affignats. ‘’ When the French 
revolution broke out, no country in Europe poffeffed fo much fpecie; 
it was eftimated, by the beft informed, at fifty millions; an immenfe 


fum, but not more, in that extenfive and populous country, than two- 


pounds to each perfon. Confident in the credit of the ftate being loft, 
all the coin that could be {pared was withdrawn from circulation ; the 
¢ax-gatherers found their authority ineffeCtual in collecting the reve- 
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nue, fo that the finances, the de: angement of which had been the 


firt caufe of trouble, before the Affembly, in 1789,, had been, fitting 
three months, were completely inefficient., Scarcely could, govern- 
ment procure the money neceflary for the payment of traops and. daily 
expences. Every thing elfe remained unpaid. It was in this fitua- 
tion of things that the ‘operative men belonging to the-ject. of GEco- 
nomifts invented and executed one! of the nok artful {chemes ‘that 


ever, {prung from the human brain. 


« The debts of the ftate were to be liquidated in order to relieve the 
people (that, is;--the nation), from paying the intereli; bui Mirabeau and 
his companions faw, that if the funds for that purpole were placed at the 
difpolal of the executive power, it might manage the aflembly. He there- 
fore op »poled paper money, under ee er name, or of whate ver defcrip- 
tion it might be, till the court, in abi Olute want of money, fatigued with a 
ftruggle for wh ich it was very unequal, and the fatal relult of which it did 
not foreiee, gave up the point, and the king was dragged prifoner to Paris 
by an armed mob, excited by the faction ‘that has already been named, 
Mirabeau, who had termed paper money an odious refource, and a tax 
levied with fixed bayonets, when at Veri ‘ailles, no fooner found the difpofal 
of {uch a paper would be in the hands of the a! iembly, than the famous 
aflignats were voted, vot for the purpole of pay ing the creditors. of the 
, ftate, or rettoring order to the Gnances, but to relieve a people from taxes, 

-who were intended to be converted into mobs and jacobin {oeistes, and 
who therefore could not afford to pay any. This was one intention; the 
fecond was, to have a fund from which to pay the emi.laries neceilary for 
the completion of their plans. The third was, by mortgaging the church- 
lands for the payment, to abolifh religion, and the laft of ail, to intereft 
every one who {hould have any aflignats, in the {uecefs of the revolution. 

The firft quantity of affignats vo ted, was 1,200,000,000, or 50 millions 
fierling, the very {um at which the GQiconomuts had olimeated the {pecie 
of ‘the country,”’ 

Afficnats went on regularly depreciating.—But the affignats though 
they funk in value when making purchafes, {til} preferyed it. for 
four purpofcs: for the payment of rent, taxes, intereft of money, and 
payment of deb:s. All thofe who ows ed money haftened to get rid.of 
their engagements. Had the aflignats been a permanent medium of 
payment, thofe who lived. by intereft would have been entirely ruined, 
as they will be reduced to poverty in this country if filver and sold 
continue to depreciate [be depreciated | as they have done thefe »laft 
twenty years. In the common progrefs of depreciation, the caufe 
operates fo flowly that the effeét is almoft imperceptible. In Frarice 
the operation was too quick to be invifible or unfelt. Thofe who 
were merely {peélator$’were obliged to fee, and*thofe who were con- 


cerned felt the effect féVerely. 


*« In the employment of capital during the life of a man, this depreciation 
of money feldom enters into his motives, ainisdia his calculations, {chemes, 
or views}. but with refpett to»money borrowed by natioris, or vetted at a 
certain rate of intereftin' anysenterprize of any great duration, the effect is 
dmmenfe, and while the monied man keeps alvof trom all the cafual expences 
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to which the poffeffion of other property is incident, he does not fee that his 
capital is fubject to a diminution, that will in time leave him poorer than 
thofe whofe fituation does not feem to be fo much beyond the reach of hy. 
man yicillitude. As no plan was ever more deeply laid, fo none ever had 
more complete fuccefs than that for ruining the church, the creditors of the 
fiate, and at the fame time binding all the people to the revolution; while 
the'fufpenfion of the moft obnoxious taxes that fell on the poorer clafles, 
‘enabled the aflembly to pay for idlenefs and cabals.” 


Here we have an inftance of that extreme and moft unfortunate in. 
attention to grammatical confiruction which occurs fo often in the 
writings of this fhrewd, weli-informed, and ingenious writer. The 
fufpeniion of taxes could. never furnifh means of any kind of payment, 
The atithor means that the aflignats enabled the Affembly, notwith. 
ftanding the fufpenfion of taxes, to pay for idlenefs and cabals, un- 
lefs he means that the mob acted out of gratitude for this fufpen- 
fion, He goes on— 


“« Some immenfe fortunes were realized from the {malleft beginnings by 
jobbing in affignats, and vaft numbers of perfons became proprietors of 
eliates of confiderable value, who a year or two before had been in extreme 
indigence. 

« As the property of the clergy had been e(ftimated at a certain fum, it 
was clear, that when affignats to that amount fhould be created, thofe made | 
afterwards maft be founded on fome other pledge tor fecurity. The eftates 
of thofe who had, from fear or principle, quitted their c6untry, were for 
this purpofe declared forfeited. Many were perfecuted on purpofe to make 
them go away; and as the lame expedient might be applied as often as it 
was found neceilary, the pledge was now confidered as {ufficient as to its 
amount. Another branch of the ancient order was lupt off, and the road to 
perfect equality rendered more ealy. 

« The eflates that now came into the market were fo many, that even 
payable in affignats they fell to five or fix years purchafe. It was a robber 
committed on the free proprietor under the name of confifcation, and a zit 
heftowed on the falfe proprietor, under the appellation and with all the tor- | 
malities of a legal fale. ! 

‘* Neither extenfion of the pledge, nor the laws written in blood for fup- 
porting their currency cou'd fupport the aflignats, of which the quantity wa’ 
unknown and the difcredit without a parallel. 

“* Mandats, another name, with a ipecific mortgage on a particular por- 
tion of territory, were invented as a means ef relioring credit ; but this was 
evidently, an impediment to the circulation, as money, though it facilitated 
the alienation of the confiicated efiates that were not yet difpoled of. At 
laft the paper money fell nearly to one eighth per cent. of its nominal value. 
It coft almoft as much to make the allignats, as they would pafs for with the 
public, and then the nature of things put an end te the operation. 

« Mirabeau the agent and the organ of the contrivers of this paper, had 
boldly foretold in the national allembly, in 1790, that the paper would be- 
come not of more value than the rags from which it was made. This event 

was not then accidental, it was foretold by the very perfons with whom the 
{cheme originated, and thus the ancient order of things, the monarchy, the 
‘chusch, and the proprietors of land were completely ruined by a — of 
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fnance, executed in the courfe of a few years, by thole very @conomifts 
who had been for near a century undermining them all. 

“« Here, however, the hiftory of the French paper ends; for, except by 
the fale of the property that was feized, there never was any mode.taken of 
fiquislating “it. a ' . 

« The paper money in France cealed to circulate, about the time that the 
bank of England fuipended its payments in (pecie. The enemies of this 
country exulted greatly in the circumitance, and many of its friends were 
alarmed, and had little toreply. At the firlt fight, the re-appearance of 
fpecie in France, at the time that it became fcarce in England, feemed far 
from favourable to the latter nation; yet the two events had no connection, 
nor did they warrant the conclulions that were formed. 

« The nature of the bank of England notes has been explained, and the 
way they are illued; their amount allo is known. Wefe it really neceifary 
to withdraw from circulation the notes of the bank of England, it might be 
done in a few months, without paying a fingle fhilling, or robbing one man 

‘ofa farthing. 

« The notes are all lent, either on the fecurity of government or of private 
individuals in difcount for bills of exchange, none of which have above two 
months torun. Let us {uppofe one half of the notes in currency have been 
ifued in difcount, then in 60 days eight milkons of notes would have been 
paid into the bank by the acceptors of thoie bills; the other half of the notes 
would come in from government, in conlequence of revenue pledged tor 
their payment, and thus, by the fimple operation of every perion paying 
their debts, the bank of England would retire every note trom circulation, 
The aliignats were paid away for expences; the notes of the bank of Eng- 
land are lent on iecurity, to be repaid at a thort and certain date. There~ 
fore, in. their nature and ufe, there is a complete difference, and the circum- 
ftance of not paying in gold has nothing at all to do with the real credit of 
the bank of England. 

“ A paper created by a ftate, for the re» -burfement of which there is no 
fand afligned, is the eafieft and moft effectual mode that has ever been dee 
viled for the purpole of getting the property of individuals into the hands 
of thofe who rule. Jt is a way of committing a robbery with eale and regu- 
larity, the lofs is not immediate, and fubdivides ittel! by affecting every one 
who has property, and making them bear a greater or leifer hare. 

“ A deicription of this unique operation carried on with regularity (as it 
was in Flanders in 1794, when the Auftrians, Engltth, and Dutch armies 
evacuated it) may not be mifplaced herve, though it 1s rather a digreffion ; but 
it isa r¢markable inflance of the improper ufe that may be made of that 
excellent invention, paper credit; an invention but of recent date, and 
which has very greatly altered the fituation of mankind, particularly in the 
commercial world. 

“ The French general Pichegru, fo (oan as the retreat became certain and 
tegular, (that was, before the Englifh army had abandoned its pofition to 
the fouth-ealt of Antwerp,) {ent a printed tarif, on a very large theet of pa- 
per into every town on his approach, There were fome of thofe papers in 
Antwerp, ieveral days before the Englifh had abandoned the neighbouring 
country. 

“ The tariff {pecifiéd the price payable in affiznats of every article of 
merchandife. All forts of provifions, even eggs, milk, and the produce of 
the garden, were included, as well as corn, cattle, &e. Cloth, hats, fire’ 
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ings, hardware, and every thing that could be thought of was mentioned, 
and when neceilary, the quali ity. or the fize was decribed. 

“« The price fixed feemed to people in the country equitable.” The 
were unacquainted with the depreciating career of the alli ignats, and -the 
prices were about 25 per cent. higher than thole for hard money. 

*« Accompanying this, was a declaration or order, that every citizen fhould 
give in a‘fchedule or lift-of all (uch articles in his polfeffion, {pecil tying the 
quantity on hand, in order that, on demand, any quantity required thould 
be produeed, This they termed putting in a ftaie of requifition, a term fy 
appropriately applied, that thofe who certainly would not imitate the a&, 
have adopted the word. Tho‘!e who complied with this were to be paid at 
the moment of delivery, and to be prote&ted {rom every injury to which the 
property of a conquered people is liable. Thofe who refuled were to have 
foldiers quartered upon them at difcretion, and property concealed was to 
be confilcated. 

« It-is eafy to conceive the effect of this artful mode of proceeding. The 
French were even faved the trouble of looking out for the {poil which they 
were to fhare. 

«© The forced currency of the affignats from citizen to citizen, was.at the 
fame time decreed, {o that without much relu€tance they fold to the French 
the fame goods that they muft either keep or fell to a ‘neighbour on equal 
terms, and for which they received in payment a f{pecies of money, which, 
thong" they did not much like it, they could force others to receive again, 

‘Whatever was wanted, either for the maintenance or clothing of the 
tsvops, w was immediately demanded and obtained. Whatever it fuited the 
Tulers at Paris to demand, was fent eff into the interior of France; even the 
trees in the forefts were cut down and fent away, and ina very fh ort time 
that fruitful and rich country was deprived nearly of all that was either good 
to confume or fil tu carry off. 

‘© When this operation was finifhed, a decree was made by the affembly, 
then called a convention, ordering all the affignats circulating in the con- 
quered countries to be fiamped on the back with a mark, and prohibiting 
their re-introduction ito France, but even this was only the prelude to ano- 
ther decree not more nefarious, for that was impoflible, but more audas 
eioully unjuft. It was decreed that all thé affignats in circulation in the 
conquered countries, fhould be reduced to one-twentieth of their nominal 

value! The butinefs was done, and there was no longer any occafion to 
foothe a people who were completely ruined aud fubdued. The motives 
for this decree are not very evident, for as the ailignats circulated there, and 
were forbidden im France, it mult have been a matter of ne moment, at 
what price they cireu!ated in the countries to which they were confined*, 

‘¢ This traniaction, unparalleled in the annals of nations, for the regularity 
of. the injuitice was c¢ ondu@ed under the eyes of a general, who ‘ s fince 
been well received by the French princes and thofe who efpouted their 
eaule. A change of fortune occafioned in him a change of conduét, and 
he has fince fallen 2 victim in a defperate caufe, afler proving victorious ia 
one that was immeafurably bad.” 





The chureh plate and fine piétures were put in requilition, amongtt 
digs eels which the French coveted to poffets.” : 
The 
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The brief but very liminows ac count given by our author of the 
affignats. and mandd/s is extreme! y in terefting x and im portant. The 
feadet regrets, that this fubject di d not cme within the circle of Dr. 
Smith’s dBleivations. This new (pecies of public or political robbery 
has taught any bold junto of infurgents how, by. icizing on the grand 

agent Of PUBLIC CREDIT, the great banker of civilization, to fub- 
yert kinodtums ‘and change the face of the world. From the time that 
war ceafed to‘be carried on by the {pear and arrow of the feu.iatory vaf- 
fal, it became a bulinefs of vaft expence, and was generally determined 
more by finance than by arms. But after che difc very of America, and 
the paflage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, Europe became the 
emporium of the world ; and the European ftates were gradually drawn 
into the intermixed relations of one great commonwealth, the fepa- 
rate branches of which were dependent upon each other, from their 
reciprocal wants and feparate productions, while they retained their 
feparate independence, forthe common benefit. “They had, in fact, 
without adverting to it, but one common ftock, of which public faith, 
or what ts called public credit, was the puardian, as private faith, or 
perfonal credit, fupported the zg*ncy of individual concerns. When 


~ftates fo fituated went to war with each other, bounds were prefented 


to its duration bythe enormity of its expence. Like parties involved 
in a law-fvit, the winner could gain but little, while he had to pay 
the cofts of his vidtories. The Be!ligerent Powers: moft exhaufted, 
were obliged by new impofitions, to raif- phe price of their particular 
manufactures and produce; f> that a prolonged ftate of warfare be- 
came a general tax. 

The funded fyftem, introduced by political neceflity, completed the 
intermixture of the property of Europe. The ftates at war borrowed 
from thofe at peace. “he fums borrowed, called a funded-debt, bein 
made transferable, become an article of trade; and thus the debts ot 
the European ftates, like their manufactures, became articles of an 
interinediate commerce. Holland, for examp'e, had been for a cen- 
tury accumulating the profits of a pacific commerce, for the mere 
purpofe of lending them to the ftates who were diftreffed by war.’ It 
is from this fortunate and peculiar fituation of modern Europe, as a 
great focderal and commercial! commonwea!th, chiefly, that we are to 
account for the manner in which her internal wars were clofed from 
the peace of Weftphalia to the French revolution. The power of a 
Charlemagne could not arife amidit fimilar circumftances. That of 
Lewis XLV. and of Catherine I]. found their fucceflive repreffions. 

But the Revolutionary war of France was a war of a new character, 
It was neither a war of chieftainfhip nor of religion, nor of the balance 
of power, nor of colonization and commerce. No! it wasa war 
in which the multitude were exciged againit the ma, giftrate, and phy- 
fical force’ made to bear againit that public opinion, which was 
equally the guardian of eftablifhed auth:rity, and of private property. 
Had the revolutionary war of France derived its aliment from the 
common fources of contribution, it might have been reduced to a 
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fpeedy conclufion by the ordinary tactics of refiftance. But the finews 
of the new war were acquired by reverfing the order of private and 
‘public credit; by iffuing a fign of property, which was, in faét, a con. 
fifcation of the whole wealth of the antient proprietors of France, 
as well as a fraud committed on her foreign creditors. 

The affignats, the firft treafury of the revolutionary war now gra. 
duaily depreciated, indeed, and became finally of very little and al. 
moft of no value: but not until they had repelled invafion, and car. 
ried the conteft into the heart of Holland, Germany, Italy and Spain; 
not till the place of regular and fair refources was fupplied by the 
tribute of conqueft. It may be fairly deduced as a coroijlory from all 
this, that there is not the {malleft reafon, trom a retrofpec& of the 
havec made by the volcanic eruption of the war of eflignats, and 
f{poliation, to prefage a fimilar iflue to the prefeut French war that 
muft be fed by the ufual and regular sefources. 

Among:the moft antient nations, the Hindoos and the Chinefe, 
PUBLIC CREDIT, the univerfal banker, cn whofe pledved faith all 
depend, is not to be ruined even by revolutions of Government. In 
India the {prings of war depend on the credit of a CASTE; the 
Saukars, whofe bufinefs it is to keep the money of the Jand; and 
this rule the fovereign is obliged to refpeét whether he be an heredi- 
tary fovere'gn; or a fovercign by conquett. 

Tis Caite lends the money that is neceflary for the King to pay his 
army and feed his court : and, for repayment of fuch loans, the King 
Bives the faukars or bankets, orders on the cultivators of ground *, 
n China, when many neighbouring nations of which that nation 
was Once compnfed, made war on one another, and fupported it with 
‘bafe money, fuch money was called in gn. the reftoration of peace, 
and nothing was attempted by government to/be circulated as money, 
but the precious metals or ufeful merchandize. 

In the Weft the order of things is different. The whole body 
of the people are, or may become money lenders, and pledge mutual 
fecurity tor the repayment of loans. The reprefentatives of the 
people, or perhaps a number of men, united among themfelves, only 
calling themfelves fuch, can make money of linen rags. The pro- 
per fyltem of the Americans effected their object. And the French 
aflignats on the gulph of bankruptcy, paved the way to conquett. 
The grand conclufion to be drawn from all thefe obfervations, 1s, 
that fince anarchy aud rebellion began to fyftematize themfelves into a 
regular conftitution, on the ruin of PUBLIC CREDIT and private pro- 

‘ perty, the preventive of future diforder of this kind muft be fonght for 
ona re-eftablifhment of thofe great guardian principles that have been 


! 





* By the adoption of this fyftem of Hindoo finance, Sir John Macpher- 


fon, Governor Genera! of India,-about 1786, reflored order to the embar-. 


ralled affairs of the Eaft India Company and effeéted a clear faving of one 
milljon in their annual expenditure. | 
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violated : the protection of private property, and the fecurity of the 
sights of nations. If the co-cftates of Europe had been wife they 
would have united as one family, as one man, to react, repel, and 
fubdue the tpoliations of France. They fhould never have fheathed 
the fword, or given any peae to France, under any of all the vary- 
ing forms of goverment fhe affumed, without funding the affignats. 
The majorities of reprefeniat'ves from the lower and poorer or- 
ders of France, who confifcated without hetitation, the lands of the 
Clergy, of the Nobles, the Crown, and in a word ali that was land- 
ed or real property in France. The paper money, hypothecated on 
thofe properties, the celebrated afliynats, became the Treafury of the 
Revolution, and the guillotine, its Dhanodilee of Exchequer. An 

reprefentation of the people of a great ftate that could avail itfelf, 

legally of confifcation, tor fupplying the exigencies of the now ly 
created Government, would be a lefpot more dangerous than any 
tyrant in Afia or Turkey to that ftate itfelf, and the example fet to 
other nations more pernicious than any enormity committed againf 
the rights of nations, and even of war among civilized nations, 

Againtt fuch attempts all nations fhould combine; and for their re- 
preffion contribute their juit quotas of men and money as is done by 
the ftates compofing the German empire. A general confederacy 
formed for this exprefs purpofe in the progrefs of time and events, 
might perhaps be improved into a lafting peace eftabiifhment of Ku- 
rope .* 

Mr. Playfair having given an hiftorical {ketch of the rife, princi- 
ples, and progrefs of the CEc onomifts, thinks it neceflary to fhew that 
the enmity excited againft the corporations of all forts, was partly 
owing to the general « lefie n of overturning the exifting (according r to 
our authors ufual barbarifm of {tyle shen exifting) order of things ; 
and farther to obferve, that what may be very well in theory is fomk- 
times very dangerous in practice. 


“ The economilts not only thought that individual fagacity is the bef 


guide | in mattersof commerce, in which Dr. Smith agrees with them, but 


they feemed to hold human virtue in great elteem. In this lat point, they 
however differ completely from Dr. Smith, who expreiies himielf fometimes 
in terms of great aiperity with re{pect to the meanand felfith principle on 
which he fuppoles all men in buying, felling, or trafficking, are perpetually 
acting. 

« But why does Dr. Smith here expre’s himflelf with fuch af perity 
againit the felfith principle, and in other places allow every man to puri fue 
his own intereft in his own way? Has he forgotten that the buyer is fome- 
times in the power of the feller, owing to circumilances and the nature of 
things, without any law in favour of the latter? As the purchale of a 





* On the neceflity of a union of force and finance for reprefling the {polia- 
tions of anarchy, and the impofitions of fraudulent paper, fee the corre! pond- 
ence of a traveller with a minifter of ftate in Turin, in 1792, Debreit. 
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burying ground by ‘Abraham, for thekels'of  filver, is quoted as a proof of 
the early ule-of money, the traniaQion of~his grandion E‘au} who {old hig 
bathr: uzht for a breakfaft, is- one very nearly of equal antiquity, did the 
fame authority to eliablith, in certain caies, the MOnOpo? y of co nmoiities, 

“Ink ‘eypt, aimoit fruitful count ry in ordinar' y feaions, but lable to fail 
fometimes from the atte ular crrcumitance of the river Nile not oy erflow- 
ing the low plains on its banks bordered on one > fid e by the fea, to which 
the Egypt ans had an ave rion, and on the others. by the moft barren coun. 
tries in the world, it was the practice to colle& corn in public granaries, 
bat thole granaries do not appear to have Bisco monopolized by the king, 
till his mintfter, Joleph, fuggefied it as a mode of exien Jing his Hie ap 
revenue and power. Had Pharoah been actuated merely by a de firn to 
fave his fubjects, he would not have feized the oppor tut ity of tre ating 
them with fuch unexampled leverity, and if in the line of provitions, the 
purchaler were not jometimes in the power of the feller, he would: not 
have had the means. 

« As there are examples i in w hich the legiflature has interfered between 
the individual and the ule of his property; the queition of when it may 
and when it may not do {o, is not a queti tion of general right and wrohg, 
but a queiiion of expediency, and depe nding upon circumftances. 

<< The general principles of Dr. Smith’s freedom of trade do not then ap pear 
to apply fo the commerce in grain; and the reafon of the error has been 
given ina fu pp lementary chapter on that fubjeét. This is one of the moft 
material and dangerous miftakes into which he has fallen inadvertently; 
but had he lived to the prefent day, he would probably have altered his 
opinion as much about the monopolifis s, regraters, and foreitallers in Eng- 
land, as he certainly would have done about the feét of ceconomitts in 
France. 

« Another miftake feems to be, that the capital drawn to any trade bya 
bounty is drawn from fome other more beneficial trade ; and alio, that 
there is more advantage in trading with France than with North America, 
becau'e tlic credits to the latter are fo long, that the capital em; ployed in 
American trade is drawn from a more adventageods to a lefs advantageous 
line of commerce. This is upon the idéa that there is not fufficient capt- 
tal in the kingdom to anfwer every pu pofe, which ts a mifiake, and there- 
fore, neither bounties nor long credits are to be objeéted to, on the general 
priviple of their abforbing a ‘capi tal that might be better employed. The 
reafoning may apply i poor countries where credit and confidence are not 
eftabl: hed, but tt will not apply to England. 

« Tn 1792, when this country had a great increafe of trade, capital was 
more abundant than at any time fince the beginning of the American war; 
retin the following year, when our trade declined p: odigioufly, the dilirefs 
ef the inercantile world for capital was fo great, that government was un 
der the neceflity of coming forward for the relief of tome of the firft mer- 

cheats and manufacturers in the kingdom. 

‘ In treating of corporations and apprenticefhips it has been fhewn, 
that Dr. Smith’s arguments are in ‘ome degree erroneous. With regard to 
the carporation privileges, the anyereuns made are in a yreat degree done 
away; and where they are not, they have not much effect, and the ad- 
vantages obtained in fome cates by ‘tho/e who have ferved regular appren- 
tice hips, are a tort of bounty on the proper educatidn of the productive 
part of fociety ; for to learn to gain a living; and-to work well, is the moft 
elfential part of the education of that clafs of fociety. 
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« The fubjeé divides itielf into two; one fimp/y as an agreement to re- 

ry by fervitude the trouble and expence the mafter is at in teaching and 
maintaining a youth while his fervices are of no value. The other conii- 
deration is that of a regular apprenticeihip, entitling the apprentice to par- 
ticular privileges ; this laft 1s another queliion, and de pends on varlicular 
circumftances, and even when misjudged does very little harm. 

“« D:. Smith’s obfe rvation, that when a itick is bent one w ay too much, 
jt mull be bent the other in o-der to ttraighten it, will apply to himielf, as 
well as to the @conomifis of France, though’not in the fame degree. The 
abufes that have exifted by too many privileges, reftrictions, and regula- 
tions, have certainly rendered the danger of ‘uch’ practices evident; but 
we have ftrong examples in our own times, of the danger of following one 
general fyltem of perfect freedom fof commerce, leaving all to the care, 
the fagacity, and management o: individuals, in the moi{t important as well 
as the moft frivolous branches of trade, 

« No fooner were the laws againit ulury in France left unexecuted, than 
the intereft of money roie to an enormcus height ; would it not do the tame 
thing in every other country : ? If regulation is ufetul in one fingle inftance, 
does it not reduce the queftion of liberty of trade to one o! circumitances 
and expediency, and therefore not fafe to be followed boidly, as an uner- 
ring fyftem, founded upon general pinciples ? 

“ Bat I aicribe little merit to myfelf in difcovering errors at this time, in 
a book written on fo intricate a fubject, before any of thofe great experi- 
ments were made that have now thrown a tot ally different light on many 
agrie but on none more completely than on the danger of being guided 
by a lyiem, as a marmer at fea is by the compals, when out of view of 
the coatt.. In human affairs, the circumfiances are too various to admit of 
the ftriét application of general principle in every cafe, and no perions 
have been more fatally and more completely deceived than thole who have 
trufied to the wifdom and juitice of individuals, for the regulation of the 
affairs of a great nation, 

“ Thofe who have imagined that there was a poffibility of making men 
rich and happy by, regulations upon regulations, or that trade would flourifh 
under fuch a fyftem, "have undoubtedly been greatly miltaken, but it will 
not do to take the reverfe of what is wrong for right.. If we are to judge 
from effects, we might conclude that England, which has followed a mid- 
die road, has thereby avoided the evils that attend cither extreme; and 
that therefore the fafett way is te endeavour to ameliorate and improve, 


pot to abandon our prefent fyitem, which fometimes admits of regula- 
tions.’ 


This laft paragraph is a fpecimen of that fpirit of moderation, and 
we may fay, fafe gradation of reform, that runs throughout the whole 
of his fhare in the prefent publication. The rafh sand violent mea- 
fures of innovation do not meet the praife of genius or invention. 
There is more invention in retaining what is eflablifhed, and yet 
drawing good out of defeét, and imperfection, by proper modifica. 
tion. It would be unjuft to withhold from Mr. Playfair the praife 
of both ingenoufnefs and a well regulated and patriotic fobricty of 
mind, that would not ftake the h Lappinefs of a nation on one defpe o. 
rate throw—neck or nothing: but would feck the public welfare by 
gradual ameliorations, 

To be concluded in our next.) 
Introduction 
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3. Lntroduion to the New Teflament. By John David Michaelis, &e, 
Soro iat Pr. S98¢9 
2. Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction, to the New Te/lament, 


N our review of this valuable work of Michaelis on the Chriftian 
Scriptures, we have hitheito been aided by the admirable notes of 
the learned tranflstor ; but of that aid we are now deprived. Mr, 
Marth neither corrects the errors into which his author may have fal}. 
en; when treating of the apoitolical epiltles, nor adds any thing to 
the foice of his arguments, when urged in fupport of the truth. This 
is the more to be regretted, that Michaelis, as we have {ven *, is fre. 
quently inaccurate in his quotations ; and accuracy, as well as cru. 
dition, is peculiarly requi hs to him who would throw light on the 
epifiles of St. Pa ul. Theft epiftles, like all other writings of the 
fame {pecies, can be thotbuighl under{tood only by him who knows 
the opinions, praftices, and manners of thofe to whom they were ad- 
drefled ; and fuch knowledge implies erudition at once varied and re. 
condite. That Michaelis was learned is incontrovertible; but he 
feems to have been accuftomed to truft implicitly to his memory, when 
he ought to have confulted the works to which he appeals. A re- 
viewer has not Jeifure to trace his quotations always to their fource ; 
nor is every work to which he appeals acceflible to the writer of the 
prefent article. All, therefore, that we can do, is to examine the 
ftrength of the reafoning, and to point out fuch inaccuracies as we 
have been able to deteCt ; and this tafk we will endeavour to perform 
without prejudice or partiality. 

Michaelis begins his avalyfis of the epiftles of St. Paul, with obfer- 
ving what has ‘often been obferved by others, that thefe ep {tles are 
not publifhed in the order of time in which they were written. Of 
the truth of tis opinion, we think there can be no doubt; but it is 
an opiuaion of, perhaps, no great importance. _The object of the 
epift'es is to corre ci riors which were prevalent among thole to whom 
they were addreficJ, and to declar~ the truth as it is in Jo‘us. They 
may be read, therefore, with almoft equal advantage in any order; 


becaufe, th: ugh ine epiftle tu the Galatians may have heen writt en- 


before either of the epiltles to the Corinthians, the epiltles to the Co- 
rinth'ans may be perfectly underftood by bine who knows the religi- 
ous and moral ft: e of Corinth at the time when they were written, 

though we know no! hing of the opinions agitated on the practices pre- 
valent among the Galatians. If, indeed, it was the practice of one 
community uf Chiiftians to fend fuch epiftkes as were addrefled to it 
to the other Chiiftian communities in its newehbourhood ; and if this 
practice was known to the Ap ‘ftle, it might be of great confequence 
to ftucy his epiitles in the order in which they were written ; but that 
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fuch a practice was general, there is no evidence, and very little pro- 
bability. 

It has been a queftion among Theologians, whether St. Puul wrote 
any other epiftles on the doétrines of Chriftianity than thofe which 
have come down tous. Lardner, whofe judgment on fuch queftions 
isentitled to regard, thinks,. with many others, that he did not; and 
Michaelis, whovs of the contrary opinion, endeavours to contate his 
4rguments. He pafles, however, without neotiic, what appears to 
us the moft conclufive of all thofe arguments ; but as the quettion is 
equally unimportant with. the tormer, we fhall sot enter into the coa- 
troverfy.. Perhaps we are inclined to adopt the optnion of our author 
asthe moft probable of the two ; for, as he obferves, 


“ Jt was no more neceflary, that all the epifies of the apoliles {hould be 
prelerved, than that all the difeourtes of Chrift, which were certainly of 
not lefs importance, fhould be. recorded by the Evangelifis, who have 
thought proper only to deliver a (elect part of them. A Bible, or book of 
divine revelation, which is intended as a rule of faith and manners, muff, 
at the fame time, that it contains every neceilary precept, contain them 
likewile in a moderate compafs.. It the Bible coniiied of many folios, as it 

robably would, if it contained am account of all the actions and (peeches 
of Chrift, and all that was written by the apofiles, few perfons would read 
the whole of it; and even of thofe, who gave themlelves the trouble, per- 
haps not one would be able to retain in his memory the whole of its con- 


tents.” (Vol, IV. p. 7.) 


Our author affigns feveral very plaufible arguments in fupport of his 
opinion, that the epifiie to the Galatians was the firft of thofe which 
St, Paul, in his apoftolical charaGter, wrote and addrefled to any fo- 
ciety of Chrift:ans, and propofes the year 4g as the moft probable date 
of it. The obje& which the apoftle had in view, was to reclaim the 
Galatians from certain errors into which they had been feduced by, 2 
Jewith fect then abounding in Galatia and all the neighbouring coun- 
tries. It was, he fays, the new Pharifaic fe founded by Judas Ga 
lileus ; and he reprefents the members of that fect as fuch zealots for 
the Mofaic law, that they fcrupled not to pretch Chriftianity, only 
that they might have an opportunity of delivering it with a mixture oF 
Judaifm. They affured the Galatian-converts, that St. Peter, as well 
as the whole Church at Jerufalem, obferved the rites of the law, that 
St. Paul was no more than a delegate from that Church, and could 
preach with authority no other doGtrine than fhe pieached and-prac- 
tifed ; that the promifes were made only to the children of Abraham, 
who muft either have fprung from him by natural defcent, or be ad- 
opted into his family by the rite of circumcifion ; and that St, Paul 
himfelf had, fince his vilit te the Galatians, been convinced of the 
neceflity of circumcifion, as appeared from his having ordered Ti- 
mothy to be circumcifed, though the fon of a Greek. 

Now, were it certain, that the followers of Judas, who unquettion- 
ably differed in many refpeéts from the Pharifees of the old {chool, were 
of a zeal fo artful and accommodating as this, much light would be 
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thrown on various paflages of the epiftle before us, from which ve 
extraordinary doétrines have been deduced ; but for this account of the 
feducers of the Galatian converts Michaelis produces no authority 
whatever. Once, indeed, he refers to a work of his own, in which 
he has given, he fays, an extract from Jofephus, relative to the new 
Pharifaical fe& ; but we recollect no paflage in Jofephus in which any 
Jewith fect is reprefented as profefling themfelves Chriftians, merely 
that they might have a better opportunity of corrupting the gofpel, 
and bringing back its adherents to the law of Mofes. The conjec. 
tures, however, of our author, fhould they pafs for nothing more, 
are worthy of confideration ; for that fuch zeal and fuch arts as he 
afcribes to the followers of Judas are poffible, is put beyond the reach 
of controverfy, by the conduct of the emiflaries of the Church of 
Rome on various occafions, in Proteftant countries. 

The firft epiftle to the Theffalonians is by our author. confidered 
as the fecond which St, Paul wrote in his apoftolical character ; and 
he affigns very probable reafons for believing it*to have been written 
in the year 51. ‘The objeéts of it were to confirm the converts in the 
faith which they had embraced ; to enforce obedience tothe paftors of 
the infant Church ; and to reétily the miftakes into which the Thef- 
falonians had fallen, with refpect to the near approach of the day of 
judgment, 

“The Jews in general believed that the Meffiah weuld erect a temporal 
kingdom, in which they were to enjoy liberty and reft: and of this kingdom 
they concluded their Sabbath to be a type. - Hence they concluded, that it 
mult commence at leaft as early as at the beginning of the fixth Millen- 
nium*, from the creation of the world: and they thought it not improbable, 
thatit would begin much fooner. For, as the moft devout Jews did not wait 
till fun-fet, but began their Sabbath and abftinence from labour feveral hours 
before, fo they imagifed that the: Deity would begin the great Sabbath feve- 
ral hours, that is centuries, before the fix thoufand years from the creation 
were expired. Thele notions inlinuated themfelves very early among the 
Chriftians ; and they were received, not only by the Theflalonians, but by 
feveral of the antient fathers.. As the firit epifile had not produced its pro- 
per effect, and feveral members of the Theilalonian community {lll main- 
tained that the day of judgment was at hand, and others continued their dif 
orderly conduct, the apoftle thought it neceifary to write to them again very 
foon after he had written his firft epifile. In his fecond epiltle, therefore, 
he endeavours to thew, from fome prophecies of the Old Teftament not 
then fulfilled, that the day of judgment was not fo foon to be expected? and 
at the fame time he cautions the Theflalonians againft idlenefs and irregula 
rity.” (Pp. 27, 28, 29.) . 


Our author does not attempt to afcertain the place at which the fe- 
cond ‘epiftle was written ; but he feems to have proved completely that 
the firft was written, not at Athens, as the fubfcription imports, but 
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st Corinth ; and he affigns’ very fufficient reafons for the miftake re- 
fpedting the day of judgment being more prevalent among the Thefla- 
joiians than amony the Chriftian converts at almoft any other place. 
“fh Theflalonia was avery numerous colony of Jews, and their 
fynagogue was fo céiebrateu, that St. Luke calls it*, by way of emi- 
pence, towaywyn, or, the fynagogue.” 

The epiftle to Titus, which our author confiders as the fourth of 
St, Paul’s in the order of time, was written, according to Lardner, 
about the year 56, from the vicinity of Nicopolis in Macedonia. 
Michaelis does not pretend to decide on the year when it was written, 
but he contends, with much correctnefs, that it was written not fron 
any place in Macedonia, but from Nicopolis in Epira. The quettion at 
ilue between thefe two critics appears not to us to be of the fmalleé 
importance, but it may be worth while, if only to ‘fhew how eafily 
"the moft vigorous mind is warped by attachment toa favourite hypo- 
thefis, to examine one or two of the arguments by which our author 
endeavours to. prove the truth of the hypothelis which he has adopted. 


“St. Paul fays to Titus (Ch. iti. 42.), dea I shall send Artemas to thee," 
Tychicus, be diligent te come unto me to Nicojolis: for 1 have determined there te 
winter. Now, from this paflage, if we knew what Nicopolis St. Paul 
meant, and when he was there, the date of this epiit'e would be at once de- 
cided. For St, Pau! mutt have been either iz Nicgfolfs, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the place, when he wrote this epifile, becaufe, as there were man 
cities of this name, it would have been totally afelefs to have defired Titus 
tecome to him at Nicopolis, unlefs the place, where he wrote the epilile 
had determined what Nicopolis he meant.” (P. 33.) 


This reafoning is by no means conelufive. That St. Paul, when 
he wrote the epifte was not én Nicopolis, is evicent from his fay- 
ing, not ** [ have determined Acre, but I have determined fhere to 
winter —Exu KEKEIKG rupaytinces.” That he wrote from the neighbour = 
bood of Nicopolis may be true ; but it does not appear from this verle, 
which fays not where the epiftle was written. According to the {ub- 
fcription, it was written at Nicopolis of Macedonia ; but to that fub- 
{ctiption our author thinks, and very juftly, that no credit: is due. 
From nothing, therefore, in the epiftle itfeif could Titus infer at whieh 
of the cities or towns named Nicopolis, the apoftle had determined to 
Winter ; but as our author acknowledges that St. Paul had-not long 
before parted from Titus in Crete, we think there is no room to doubt, 
but that he had then told a fellow Jabourer, in whom he had fuch con- 
fidence, what places he propofed to vifit in difcharging the duties of 
his apoftolical fun&tions. On no other fuppofition, if, as we believe, 
the fubfcription be {purious, could Titus indeed know where to find 
the apoftle ; for, as it is not probable that on letters there were put 
dates and poft marés then, as there are now in Europe, the place 
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where he wrote the epiftle could not have determined what Nicopolis 
he meant. 

But if Titus was informed in Crete by St. Paul himfelf what Ni. 
copolis he meant foon to vifit, our author’s hypothefis ** that it was 
certainly Nicopolis in Epira,” muft be given up, or eftablithed by ar. 
guments very different from thofe which he has employed in its 
fupport. 


‘“‘Ttis true, that, in returning from Crete to Corinth, Epira lay quite out 
of his way: but he might have been driven thither in a storm ; and, perhaps, 
at this very time he fuffered one of the three /hifwrecks which he mentions 
in his fecond epiftle to the Corinthians. In this cale he would have pafled 
the winter at Nicopolis, and have preached the go/pel, as he him(elt fays, 
round about Illyricum.” (P. 37.) 


But if he told Titus himfelf what Nicopolis he meant to vifit, and 
on no other fuppofition can we conceive with what propriety he could 
defire Titus to meet him at Nicopolis, it.is obvious that he could not 
have been imexpectedly driven thither by a form ; nor is it probable 
that he had fuffered fhipwreck on the coaft, as fuch a difafter is not 
mentioned in the epiftle. 

The author has other arguments in fupport of his hypothefis equally 
weak with this; but, as the queftion is of no importance, we thal! 
not examinethem. The hypothefis of Lardner is countenanced by the 
fub{cription, which, though not written by the apoftle, is of hig! an- 
tiquity : it was the hypothefis likewife of Chryfoftom and Theodorite, 
as that of Michaelis was of Jerom. 

Our author’s chapter on Sc. Paul’s two epiitles to the Corinthians 
contains much interefting matter; but it is hardly fufceptible of ab- 
tidgement. He proves, to our fatisfa€tion, that the fir{t of thefe epif- 
tles was written at Ephefus, about the year 57, and the fecond in Ma- 
cedonia, about the year 58 of our era; but he is decidedly of opinion, 
and has advanced very {pecious arguments in fupport of that opinion, 
that the apoftle had written to the Chriftian community at Corinth an 
epiftle prior to either of thofe which have come down to us. He regrets 
the lofs of that epiftle, as well as of the an!wer which the Corinthians 
feem to have fent to it; but witnout thefe aids, he gives a very plau- 
fible account of the ftate of the Church in Corinth, of the origin of its 
fchifms, and of the leaders of thofe fchifms. The advocates for the 
common rights of Chriftians have often appealed to St. Paul’s epittles 
to the Corinthians, as authority for their praGtice of permitting any 
individual of the congregation to {peak in public for the edification of 
the brethren ; but it is here fhewn, that none but fuch as had received 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoft were allowed to fpeak -alter- 
nately in the Corinthian congregations. 

It has been fometimes a matter of furprife, that St. Paul condefcen- 
ded to regulate the drefs of the Corinthians, and the length of their 
hair-in the -houfe of-God;~but for thefe regulations our author affigns 
the moft fatisfaGtory reafons. Itis thewn that the Jewifh cuftem be 
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the men covering their heads, arid veiling their faces in the fynagogue, 
which had been adopted by the Corinthian Chriltians, was fcandalous 
inthe eyes of the Greeks, and therefore properly forbidden by the 
apoftle; whillt the women were prohibited from uncovering their 
faces, becaufe it was the practice of women of bad charaéter among 
the Jews, as well as of the Bacchx, and other pretended propheteffes 
among the Greeks. The reader, therefore, as our author obferves, 
will not think it extra rdinary, that St. Paul, in the eleventh chapter 
of the firft epiftle, fhould oppofe cuttoms at once fuperfticious and 
offenfive. 

It has been objected to the two epifties to the Corinthians, that it 
was, impoflible to contraét a marriave fo inceftuous as that which is 
there cenfured ; for though the Athenian Jaws permitted marriage 
between very near relations, yet as foon as Greece became a Roman 


province, the Roman laws were introduced, by which a marriage 
with a ftep-mother was ftri€tly prohibited. To this our author re- 
plies, that the inceftuous marriage at Corinth was undoubtedly con- 


tracted under the alleged fanétion of the Jewilh law. 


«‘ The Jews pretend that a profelyte by baptifm become’ a de{cendant of 
Abraham, and in fo ‘trict a fenie, that all former relations immediately ceafe. 
Hence they drew this conclufion, that a heathen was at liber ty fo marry his mo- 
ther, or his own sister, as soon as she was regenerate by baptism *. ~ Now the Jews 
were al that time permitted to live according to their own laws; and the 
Chiiftians were confidered as a Jewith fect. In particular the privilege of 
marrying according to their own cuftoms, and without any regard to the 
Roman ciyil- law, they retained till tlie tinie of Theodofius, who deprived 
them of it in the ftatute entitled De Judzis et Czlicolist, where we find the 
following claufe :—Nemo Judzorum morem fuum in conjunétionibus 
rétineat, nec juxta legem fuam nuptias fortiatur. The inceftuous 
marriage, therefore, of which St. Paul complains, might be folem- 
nized, to the great offence of the heathens, under the fan¢ction of Judailmor 
Ciriftianity. And the Corinthian community had approved it, probably 
becaule the Jewith teacher, who oppoled St. Paul, had defended it by ar- 
guing from the Jewith doctrines of baptifm and regeneration.” (Pr,52, 
53.) 


This, we think, a very probable account of what, received by it- 
felf, or in conneétion with the Roman law, muft appear to every man 
hot a little extraordinary. The apoftle gives likewife feveral direc- 
tions about marriage, of which he feems to talk to the Corinthians as 
of an inftitution barely lawful, that are here explained in a manner 
highly fatisfaCtory ; bit for that explanation, as well as for many 
other things of great importance, we muft refer our readers to the 
work itfelf, 

* « See Meimonides in liffure Biah. cap. iv. Selden de uxore, Heb, Lib. 
If. cap. xviij. and De jure nat. et Gent. Lib. IL. cap. iv.” 

T * Joleph. Antig. Lib. XVI. 

i“ In feventh book of the Theodorian Code.” 
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In our author’s opinion, the firft epiftle to Timothy was written 
about the fame time with the fecond epiftle to the Corinthians ; and 
its object, he thinks, was to guard the Ephefian Chriftians from the 
dvétrines and cultoms uf the Jewifh Effenes. Thefe he enumerates 
from Jofephus, Philo, Pliny, and other authors, and gives a very 
plaufible account of the means by which they found their way into 
Ephefus; but we mult acknowledge that the account refts upon no 
folid evidence. It is a probable conjefture, but nothing more than a 
conjecture ; though it will be readily admitted by the theolovical 
fiudent, for the light which it appears to throw on what St. Paul fays 
of thofe who abftain from meats, and forbid to marry. Whether well 
or ill founded the conjecture is perfe&tly harmlefs; but as we are not 
convinced of its truth, we fhall extract nothing which is faid in its 
fupport, 

The chapter employed on the epiftle to the Romans is of much 
greater importance. ‘That epiftle, our author thinks, was written 
towards the end of the year 58; and as no apoftle had then vifited 
Rome, the object of St. Paul was to lay before the Roman converts a 
fhort abftraé of the principal’truths of the gofpel, which he had rea- 
fon to apprehend might have been in fome degree miireprefented by 
thofe Jewifh Chriftians from whom they had firit heard them. The 
epiftle was dictated to ai emanuenfis of the name of Tertius, about 
whom, as our author odferves, it is needlefs to afk queftions, which 
never can receive an anfwer. He has proved that Tertius was neither 
Silas, as fome have fuppofed, nor St. Paul himfelf, as others have 
imagined ; and that is all which he affirms of him with confidence. 

The moft prominent errors of the Jews, and Jewith Chrittians, 
were the falfe notions which they entertained concerning ju/fification, 
eleétion, and the obedience due by the def{cendants of Abraham to a foreign 
power, fuch as the Roman Emperor; and thefe errors the apoftle la- 
bours toconfute. ‘The Jews afligned three grounds of jultification: 
1. ‘* The extraordinary. piety and merits of their anccftors, and the 
covenant made by God with thofe holy men.” 2. ** The knowledge 
which they had of God through the law of Mofes, and their diligence 
in the ftudy of that law ;” and 3. ‘* The works of the Levitical law, 


more efpecially facrifices, which were to expiate fia.” ‘That iuch, 


were really the notions of a large party among the ‘Jews, our author 
proves abundantly, by quotations from the writings of their own Rab- 
bis, whilft he fhews that in every thing which St. Paul fays of julti- 
fication in his epiftle to the Romans, he had one or other of thefe no- 
tions in view. On the fubject of juftification, however, the reader 
will find greater fatisfa€tion in the writings of fome of our own divines, 


particularly Bifhop Bull and Dr. Waterland, than in any thing 


to be found in this work of Michaelis, though we beg leave to re- 
commend it likewife to the attention, more particularly, of our ¢/rwe 
Churchmen. 

«‘ The queftion relative to predeftination and ele€tion, which St. Paul dif: 


cuffes in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of the epilile to the Ro- 
mens, 
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mans, is totally different from that which has engaged the attention of Chril- 
tians from thy time of Auguilin, and feparates at prefent the Lutheran from 
the Calvinilt Chutch. The greateft confufion, therefore, would be occa- 
foned in the fiudy of the epitile to the Romans, if we applied to the mo- 
dern controverly on prede(tination and eleétion, what St. Paul has written 
in thisepilile againft the Jewith nations, which had no reiemblance to any 
of the opinions maintained by Chrifiian polemics. God had promifed Abs 
faham to blefs his teed, to give it not only the true and {piritual bleffing, 
but likewife the land of Canaan, to fuffer it to dwell there in pro!perity, and 
to consider it as his Church uponearth. This promile the Jews extended to 
their whole nation, and afferted that God was bound to fulfil it toward 
every Jew, as being a defcendant of Abraham, whatever his principles, or 
whatever his conduct might be. The Jews went even fo far as to affert 
that, if a prophet were in{pired with prophecies unfavourable to their na- 
tion, he ought not to pronounce them, and that he was boupndJo refift the 
will of God, by praying like Moles, that his name might rather be expunged 
from the buok of the living. It was on this account, that St. Paul, in the 
five firft veries of the ninth chapter, m&kes fo cautious, and almofi timorous 
a tranfition to the queftion, which he was going to difculs. 

« As it may appear incredible, that {uch doctrines could be maintained 
by the Jews, I will briefly quote what Kimchi has written as an explana- 
tion of Hof. I. 2. “ Our Rabbis relate (on occafion of the words, and the 
Lord said to Hosea), that the Holy and Ever-bleffed faid to Hojea, the I{rael- 
ites have finned.” He ought to have anfwered, O Lord of the world, they 
are thy children, the children of thy chofen, the children of Abraham, Ifaac, 
and Jacob ; have mercy onthem. But he not only neglected to {peak thus, 
but even {aid the whole world is thine, exchange them for another people. 

“ Then the Holy and Ever-bleffed faid, «* What thall I do with this old 
man? | will fay to him, take thee a harlot ; and again I will fay to him, put 
her away from thee. If he can do this, 1 will alfo feparate mylelf from If- 
rael.”” Now, after the had brought him forth two fons and a daughter, the 
Holy and Ever-blefled faid to him, Hofea, oughteft thou not to learn from 
thy mafier Mofes? Afier [ had (poken to him, he feparated himfel! {rom his 
wile: do thou alfo feparate thylelf from thine. Hofea anfwered, O Lord 
of the world, I have children by her, and cannot poflibly put her away. 
Then faid the Holy, and Ever-bleffed, «‘ canft thou not do this, Hofea, 
though fhe is an harlot, and thy children are the children of an harlot? So 
alfo is it with me: the children of Ifrael are my children, the children of 
.my chofen, of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, and they are one of my three 
poflefiions, and yet thou haft faid, exchange them for another people. As 
foon as Hofea perceived that he had finned, he begged for mercy. But the 
Holy and Ever-blefied {pcke: when thou prayeft for mercy, pray for mercy 
on Ifrael. From that time he began to blels, and faid; the number of the 
children of Ifrael fhall be as the fand of the fea. 

“ Thefe Jewith errors illufirate at once the very difficult ninth chapter of 
the epiftle to the Romans, in which St. Paul had no other objeét in view, 
than to thew, that God was not obliged to beftow happinefs here and here- 
afier on the unbelieving Jews; and that he could as weil permit them to 
harden their hearts, and provoke his judgments, without violating his word, 
as he had formerly done in regard to Pharaoh.” (Pr. 97, 98, 99. 


To this we are aware, that by thofe, who find Calvinifm wherever 
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the words p» ‘edeftination and eleé#ion occur, it will be objedted, that ag 
Kimchi flourifhed in the rath and 1 gth centuries, he can be no com. 
petent witnels of the notions*of the Jews i in the frit century. The 
objection would be good, had Kimchi given us ila ftory on his owg 
authority; but he fays exprefsly, that it is related by antient Rabbis, 
whilft our author affirms that it is literally taken from the book tony 
chap. Heifha. Tothat book we have not indeed accefs ; but we know 
that the writings of David Kimchi are held in fuch efticnsict ion among 
the Jews, that without fludying them no one can arrive at reputationin 
letters and theology ; and that his Grammar and Diétionary of the 
Hebrew tongue férm the bafis of Buxtorf’s Thefaurus and Lexicon, 
Surely fuch a man may be acredited when he quotes fuch ftories ag 
this from the writings of his own countrymen; more efpecially asit 
appears from St. Paul himfelf *, thatthe firft chapter of Hofea had 


been underitood of the calling of the Gentiles, and as it is ha idly 
conceivable that a man of Kimchi’s learning ieoivid falfcely have attri. - 


buted an interpretation of the chapter fo extravagantly ablurd, to an- 
tient Rabbis, from an idea that it would refleét honour on his coun- 
trymen ! 

«© Afier St. Paul had written his epift tle to the Romans, he went to Jeru- 
falem, where he was ai »prehended by the Jew s, and was with difficulty ref 
cued by the Roman guard, On this occafion, however, he was deprived 
‘of his li iberty, and alter a tedious imprifonment was fent to Rome, where 
he arrived in the fpring of 61. During his confinement at Rome, which 
was not a very clofe one, he wrote about the fame time his epittles to the 
Ephefians, to the Coloflians, to Philemow, and allo to the Philippians.” 


This our author proves completely, as well as that St. Paul was 
twicein Rome, thatthis was the firlt time, and that St. Pcter had 
not then been there. : 

The epifile to Philemon was occafioned by the ¢efire of Onefimus 
to return to the mafter whom he had firft defrauded, and from whom 
he had afterwards fled to efcape punifhment. Oneiimus had been 
converted by the apoftle at Rome, made fenfible of his fin, and was 
foon fent back a forrowful penitent, with a recommendatory letter to 
Philemon, who appears to have been aconvert of St. Paul’s likewife. 
That Philemon was a man of fome confequence at Coloffe is ev dent 
but that he was a Deacon of the Church, as our auchor fuppofes, 1 
very improbable. ‘The epiftle is, indeed, addrefled by Paul and Ti. 
mothy BArrucu—curxpyw xv; but, we doubt; if there be in the New 
Teftament a fingle inftance in which an apoftle alludes to the office 
of a deacon, by ‘calling aman his fellow-labourer. If, by cuvezyw, im 
this place, he meant an ecclefiaftical officer, we fhould rather infer 
that Philemon was bilhop of Coloffe, than that he was only a deacon 
in that church; efpecially as in the apottolical conftitutions he is ex- 
p cfsly called the firft bifhop of Coloffe, and faid to have been ap- 
pointed ‘to that office by St. Paul himfelf. Michaelis indeed is p! leafed 
to fay, that the aflertion of the Fathers ‘¢ is, in this cafe, of no value; 
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for thofe whom they called the firft bifhops of the Chriftian Churches, 
were generally bifhops of their own creation ;” but Michaelis acknow- 
ledges himfelf to be iittle acquainted with the writings of the Fa- 
thers, and has therefore no right to decide in this manner on their 
yéracity. 

Lardner too pays little regard to the teftimony of the conftitutions, 
not becaule he queftions ite veracity of the Fathers in general, but 
becaufe the box k called the E piftolical Conftitutions was certain ly not 
diétated by the apofiles, nor written by Clement of Rome. This 
mutt indeed be geonted ; but ftill, as the bock is indif{putably very an- 
tient, and as he who compiled it certainly meant it to be received asa 
work of great authority, it is obvious that he would not relate aS no- 
torious matters of fadé?, what were not generally admitted to be iuch 
jn the age in which he wrote. But what was - original conflitution 
of the Church, and who were the firft b:fhops of the moft confpicucus 
Churches, were matters of faét, at leaft as ealy to be afcertained, as 
who was the author of any particular book in the facred volume. We 
hold the aflertion in the conftitutions, therefore, to be much better 
evidence than the conjecture of any modern ciitic, that Philemon was 
the firft bifhop of Coloffe ; ; though we agree with Cotelerius, that it 
does not follow, from his beine addrefled as St. Paul’s feilow- labourer, 
that he was ¢hen a bifhop, or indeed in any fecred order. He was, 
however, a Chriftian, and a well-informed and zealous Chriftian; 
and fuch men, it was the practice of the apoftle to conftitute bifhops 
of the infant Churches. 

From the epiftle to Philemon, Michaelis proceeds to that which 
the apoftle addrefied at the fame time to the Chriftian community at 
Coloffe, or, as he writes it, Coloffe. Having afcertained the geo- 
graphical fituation of that city, and its comparative importance among 
the cities of Phrygia ; and haying proved, to our complete fatis’ aétion, 
though Lardner is of a different opinion, that St. Paul had never been 
either in Coloffe or in Laodicea, when he wrote this epiftle, he proceeds 
to inquire into the object of the epdtle. ‘The opinion of thofe who 
think that it was written againft the Gnoftics, he rejects, upon un- 
queftionable one: unlefs under the denomination of Gnoftics 4 
comprehended every adherent to the oriental philofophy. He i 
therefore of « pinion , that they were the pe: uliar tenets of the EF flenes 
that had found their way into the church at Coloffe ; and it muft be 
acknowledged, that this opinion receives a high degree of probability 
from the caution given to the Coloffians againft * worfhipping of 
anyels, and intrud ing into thofe things which the 'y had not feen,’’ 
The Gnoftics, indeed, had a great reverence fr angels, as a kind of 


fpirits which they called AEons, as well as the Jewith Effenes ; but 


the genuine Gnottic could not ha e laboured to ‘* fubje& the Colof- 
fians to ordinances—Tonch not, tafte not, handle mot.” In the 
conclufion of this chapter,-our author publifhes the epiftle faid to have 
heen written by St. Paul to the Laodiceans, and very fuctefsfully 
proves it a forgery, or, as he fays, ** a mere rhapfody, collected from 
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St. Paul’s other epiftles, and which no critic can receive as a genuine 
work of the apoftle.” 

Mill, and various other critics of the higheft eminence, have con. 
tended, that the epiftle, which has come down to us addrefled tg 
the Ephefians, was in faé&t addrefled by the apoftle to the Lao. 
diceans. This opinion our author examines with great ability 
and candour, and concludes that the epiftle was a circular letter, 
intended both for the Ephefians and Laodiceans, as well as for 
other Chriftian communities in Afia Minor. In the courfe of this 
inquiry, he builds much on a paflage in the epiftle of Ignatius to the 
Ephefians, which, in contradiction to what he formerly afferted *, he 
admits‘here to be genuine ; but he allows to Marcion a degree of Credit, 
to which Lardner has fhewn that heretic not to be entitled. Lardner 
as well as Michaelis, is of opinion, that the epiftle to the Ephefiang 
was fent by them to the church at Laodicea, and that itis the epiftle 
which the Coloflians were defired to get from thence ; but our author 
feems to be fingular in fuppofing, that feveral copies of the epiftle 
were fent from Rome at the fame time, and that one of them was by 
the apoftle addretled, TOs anryobs Tes oyow ev EXeow 5 and another, TOK curyins 
ross cvow ev Agodimse. Such as think the queftion of any importance 
will do well to compare what he has faid on this epifile, with what 
has been written by Lardner and Whitby on the fame fubject. 


«« In the three firft chapters, St. Paul’s principal object is to thew, that 
ews and Gentiles partake of equal privileges and bleiiings in‘the kingdom 
of Chrift, and that they are united in one church, or, as ht exprefles it, ‘ one 
holy temple in the Lord.” Another object which St. Paul had in view, was 
to fhew, that the advantages which both the Jewith and Gentile convert¢ 
received from the Chriftian religion, were to be attributed to Chrifi alone, 
and not to the intervention of any other fuperior Beings, by whatever names 
they are cajled, whether arch-angels, according to our language, or Hons, 
according to the language of the Gnoftics, In the communities, therefore, 
to which this epiftle was addreiled, the Gnoftic and Effene notions of inter- 
mediate fpirits muft have prevailed; for St. Paul not only alludes, in this 
epiftle, mach more than in the epiftle to the Coloflians, to the doctrines of 
the Gnoliics, but even ufes the technical terms of their philofophy, efpe- 
cially in chap. il. 2. vi. 1. . . . . The moral part of their epiitie, which 


. 


begins with chap. iv. 17. is, as well as the preceding part, very fimilar to- 


the epilile to the Coloffians, and in many places almo/i exaéily agrees with 


it... . Inchap. V. 22, 23, he gives dire@ions for the condu@t of married. 


perfons, and reprefents matrimony as a holy flate, by comparing the union 
of man and wife with the union of Chrift and his church. Perhaps in this 
compari'on, he intended to combat indireéily the doétrine of the Effenes, 
who afferted that matrimony was an unholy fiate, and unworthy of a wile 
man. (Pp. 148—151.) 


What our author fays on the epiftle to the Philippians is not of ge- 
neral importance. He feems to prove, that it was written at Rome 
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in athe beginning of the year 65*; and that the moft dangerous fe- 
ducers, againit whom St. Paul deemed it neceflary to warn the Chrif- 
tians at Philippi, were the Pharifaical Jews, or zealots for the law of 
Mofes. He has occafion to mention che bifhops and deacons of the 
apoftolical churches ; but of them, and their offices, he feems to have 
had no accurate know! ledge. 

In treating of St. Paul’s fecond epiftle to Timothy, there are two 
points which our author labours to eftablith ; ift, that ‘Timothy. was 
not at Ephefus, or, at Jeaft, that the apoftle did not know that he 
was there when that epiftle was written; and, adly, that it was 
written at Rome, during St. Paul’s fecond imprifonment, and when 
he had before him the near profpect of a violent death, In his endea- 
vours to prove the former of thefe pofitions, he fails completely ; but 
he has fhewn the latter to be fo extremely probable, that we do not 
fuppofe that it will again be called into quettion. He fixes the date 
of the epiftle to the latter part of the year 65, or rather to the year 
66, and hazards fome conjectures refpeCting the nature of the herefies, 
particularly the herefies of Hymenzeus and Philetus, againft which the 
apoftle warus his friend. 


« What they meant, in faying, that the refurreélion is paft already, it 
is difficult exa@lly to determine. But it is highly probable, that they acted 
in the fame manner, as many perfons in the pre! fent age, who endeavour to 
alter the do¢trines of Chrifiianity, They denied the refurreétion of the 
body at the day of judgment, as taught by St. Paul, becaule it was not to 
be reconciled with their philofophy ; but they {till retained the term ¢ resur- 
rection,” that the oppolition might not be too glaring, and afcribed to it fuch 
,a meaning as they thought proper. . . . Perhaps they made it equivalent 
“to regeneration; for, in this fenie, they might truly fay of every good Chril- 
tian, that refurrection had already taken place ; or, as the doétrine of tranf- 
migration of fouls was at that time not uncommon, they might have taken 
the word resurrection in this fenfe, and fay [laid], that a relurre¢tion took 
place, as often asa child was born.” (Pp, 178, 179.) 


Of all the epifties attributed to St. Paul, not one has occafioned fo 
‘much controverfy, among divines and ecclefiaftical hiftorisns, as the 
epiftle to the Hebrews Is it anepiftle? Is it quoted by St. Peter? 
If it be an epiitle, to what community was it fent? What was the 
fi:uation of that community ? > At what time was it written? In 
what language was it written? I[f it was written in Hebrew, by 
whom was it tranflated into Greek? Wheat is the character of its 
Greek ftyle 2, Who was the author of this epiftle? Is it canonical ? 
and what are its contents ?—aré fo many queltions which have been 
. agitated am»ng critics aad commentators, and taevery one of which 
our author attempts to give an an{wer. 

That it is an epiftle he has completely proved, as well as that it 
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* Lardner, however, urges very plaufible arguments in fapport of his 
Own opinion, that it was written in 62. 
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was fent to the Hebrew Chriftians of Jerufalem and Paleftine, a few 
years before the breaking out of the Jewifh war. Whether itis par. 
ticularly quoted by St. Peter, he is very doubtful ; and we think, 
that for his doubts he has affigned fufficient reafons; but we do not 
think the arguments conclufive, from which he infers that it wag 
written in Hebrew. They are ingenious, we admit, and difplay a 
very uncommon knowledge of the Hebrew, Cha! dee, Syriac, and 
Arabic dialects ; pitt our reverence for tneiiirion hardly prevents us 
from {miling at the man who pret tends to point out inftances in which 
the tranflator has ee we the fenfe of an original, which the critic 
never faw, and which he acknowledges to have been loft, for at leaft 
1600 years! We are, Nowever, inclined to believe, that the epittle 
was originally written in what was then called Hebrew, not for the 
reafons afligned by Mithae lis, but becaufe fuch was the opinion of 
fome of the moft eminent writers in the primitive church, and becaufe 
it was natural for St. Paul, if he was the author, to write to the 
natives of Paieftine in his own and their mother tongue. ‘The argu- 
ment from the ftyle of the epiftle, which is faid to be fo much purer 
and more elegant Greek than St. Paul was accuftomed to write, will 
go for very fittle with thofe who have equal opportunities with 
reviewers of knowing how apt the beft critic is to be miftaken, when 
he attempts to difcover-an author by his ftyle. No two ftyles can be 


more unlike to each other, than the ftyle of Burke’s Fradicatian of 


Natural Society and the ftyle of his Refie étions on the French Revolution; 
and fuch a critic as our author may, two bundred years hence, dentin 
fir aie, that ** The Vindication of Natural Society” cannot have been 
written by EnMuNpb Burke; or that, if the thoughts be his, they 
muft have been dictated to an amanuentis, who clothed them in his 
own languaze. 

That it is impoffible now to difcover by whom the epiftle (if it be 
a tranflation) was tranflated into Greek, we readily admit ; but fome 
of the Greek Fathers (Origen, for inftance, and Eufebius) found a 
ftriking fimilarity between the Greek of the epiftle to’ the Hebrews, 
and that of Ciement of Rome’s epiitle to the Corinthians ; and he 
would bea bold profeffor, whether in a German or in a.Britith univer- 
fity, who, in the prefent age, fhould confider himfelt a better judge 
of fuch Greek than Origen and Eufebius!’ That Clement's epittle 
to the Corinthians falls fhort of the epiftie to the Hebrews in clofe- 
nefs of reafoning, fublimity of thought, and animation, will be rea- 
dily granted ; but let it be remembered, that, whoever was the tran- 
-flator, the resfoning, fublimity, and of courfe animation, are exclu- 
fively the author’s. 

On the queftion, whether St. Paul was or wa! not the author of the 
epiftie, Michaelis reprefents the Fathers af the church as pretty 
equal; divided in opinion ; but whoever fhall take the trouble to look 
into Lardner’s account of this epiftle, will perceive that the reprefen- 
tation is very unfair, and that at leaft three to one of the Juminaries 
, of the ancient church were of opinion, that thea spotile was the authar. 

That 
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That the epiftle contains many fentiments, and ever many phrafes, 
which might have naturally flowed from the pen of St. Paul, our 
guthor admits; but it is not imp offible, he fays, that thefe might have 
flowed trom fome other pen! ‘Lhe mention of ‘Timothy’s being fet 
at libervy, and the propofal to vifit with him the community to which 
the -piltle was sddretied, is admitted as more Hilbely to have been 
made by St. Paul than by any other perfon whatever; but ftill they 
might have been made by another perfon, becaufe T imothy may have 
had manv friends ! 

From ‘uch perverfe reafonings as thefe, our author, though he de- 
clines. giving a decifive anfwer, concludes the probability to be, that 
St. Paul was not the author of the epiftle to the Hebrews! The 
reader who wifhes tu fee the queftion fairly tated and fairly argued, 
will do well to perufe the 14th fection of the 12th chapter of Lardner’s 
fupplement, together with the works which are there quoted. In 


the mean time, if, without giving himfelf that trouble, he confider 


who but St. Paul could have been the author of the epiftle to the He- 
brews, it is probable that he will not long have any doubts about the 
matter. That the epiftle difplays an immenfe fund of Jewith learn- 
ing—{uch, indeed, as none of the apofiles but St. Paul, and perhaps 


Barnabas, could be fuppofed to poflefs—is not only admitted, but 


contended for by Michaelis: that its author likewife underftood tho- 
roughly the Chri(tian fcheme, muft be evident to every man who has 
read the epiftle with attention, and has himfelf any tolerable notions 
of that f{cheme; and that Barnabas, who 1s reprefented by St. Luke 
as not fo fluent a f{peaker as St. Paul, was the author df an epiftle 
more eloquent than St. Paul is thought to have been capable of writ- 
ing, as itis not likely, is given up by our author; whilft he acknow- 
ledges that St. Paul, in fome of his fpeeches, efpecially at Athens, 
difplays that eloquence and rotundity of periods which characterize 
the epiftle in queftion, But if all this be true, may we not afk, who 
but St. Paul was in the year 66, or in any year before the deftruction 
of Jerufalem, at once fo thoroughly acquainted with the Jewith and 
Chriftian religions, and, accafionaily at leaft, fo eloquent, as the 
author of the epiftle to the Hebrews? In the fection entitled, Of the 
Contents of the Epiftle, Michaelis obferves, that— 


“ In the firit place, the author endeavours to anfwer objeftions, which 
the Jews had made to the Chrifitan religion, and which had occationed the 
Jewith profelytes to waver in the faith. He then points out the impending 
abolition of the Levitical law, and its inelhcavy even to the Jews; which 
fabject is treated in a rsore clear and comprehentive manner, than in any 
other book of the New Telftament, The chief arguments are taken from 
Pfalm C x. which relates to the prieft after the order of Meichifedek, and 
from the prophecy of Jeremiah relative to a new covenant, The fe argu- 
ments are produced in the feventh and cig hih chapters; but the fubjett is 
{till continued in the following chapters.’ (RP, 268 


Having made fome obfervations which are neither new. nor import- 
ant, on the feven Catholic epiftles in general, our author proceeds to 
cone 
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confider them one by one, not in the order in which they are placeg 
in our'bibles, but in the order of time in which he thinks it probable 
that they were written. The chapter employed on the epiftle of St, 
James is divided into eight fections, in the firit of which he enume. 
rates the various opinions which have been held relative to the Fames, 
who wascalled the brother of Jefus. ‘“hefe are, 1ft, That he was the 
fon of Joleph by a former wite ; 2d, that he was the fon of Jofeph, by 
Mary, the mother of Jefus; 3d, that he was the foa of Jofeph, by the 
widow of a brother, wio had died without children, and towwhom 
therefore Jofeph, by the law of Mofes was obliged to raife iflue ; and, 
athly, that James, Jofes, Simon, and Judas were brothers of Chrift, 
not in the itrict fenfe of the word érother, but in a more lax (enfe, 
namely,-in that of coufin, or relation in general, agreeably to the 
ufage of this word in the Hebrew language. 

The fecond of thefe opinions is worthy of HerpeEr, the only mo. 
dera of name by whom it feems to have been held. ‘Ihat James and 
Jofes, and Simon and Judas, were not the fons of Mary, the mother 
of Jefus, is put beyond the reach of rational controverly, by our Sa. 
viour’s recommending his mother to the proteétion of St. John, while 
he himfelf was hanging on the crofs. Had Mary had (ons of fufficient 
worth to be ranked, fome of them among the apoftles, it is not con- 
ceivable, that the bleffed Jefus would have deviated fo far from the 
law of nature, as to have recommended her to any other earthly pro- 
tector ; or that St. John, though he might have refpected her with 
filial reverence, would have taken her into his own houfe, while any of 
her fons, James, Jofes, Simon or Judas, had a houfe in which fhe 
could have been accommodated. 

To the firit of the four opinions enumerated, as it is the moft an- 
cient, our author is inclined to give his affent ; bui he admits, that 
the laft, which feems to have been firft formed by Jerome, and which, 
in modern times, has been very genefally received, is likewife not 
improbable. We confefs, that to us the third appears the moft pro- 
bable of the whole, as it removes almoft every difficulty with which 
the other opinions are clogged, and feems to be the very fame with the 
firft, as that opinion was held by the ancients. It is admitted by our 
author, as well as by Lardner, that A/pheus and Cleophas are the fame 
name, differently written ; but, according to Epiphanius, Chryfof- 
tom, and Theophyla@, Jofeph had a brother named Cleophas, to 
whom, as he died without iflue, Jofeph raifed up feed; and James, 
being the firft-born, was, according to the law *, called the fon of 
Cleophas, or, in Greek, Alpheus. 


«¢ But this opinion,” fays Michaelis, “I think extremely improbable; 
for the law which obliged the Jews to take the widows of their brothers, 
‘who had died without children, affe€ted thofe only who were fingle, and 
was not extended to thofe who were already married. Befides, as foon as 
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gone heir was born of ihe brother’s widow, all was done which the law 
sequired ; but, according to this opinion, Joleph had four fons, and feveral 
daughters, by his brother’s widow, and that too at a time when his own wife 
qwas alive, by whom, according to the fame opinion, he had no children.” 
(Pp. 274, 275.) 


This is another inftance in which our author has fuffered his un- 
derftanding to be blinded by the duft of a favourite hypothefis. It is 
not faid by Epiphanius, Chryfoftom, or TheophylaG, nor, fuppofing 
their opision well founded, 1s thefe in fcripture any thing from which 
it can be icfcrred, that Jofeph was married to the mother of Jefus 
when he raifed up feed to his deceafed brother, Alphzus. It is, in- 
deed, true, that whea 2 man went in unto bis brother’s widow, and 
took ber to him to wife, the firft-born only was confidered as the fon of 
the deceafed ; but it does not appear from the injunétion of Mofes, 
that, as foon as the woman had born a fon, fhe was te be repudiated 
by her fecond bufband ; for the man is exprefsly commanded to take 
her to wife, and not as a temporary concubine ; whillt, from the reafon 
afligned for the law, it appears, as plain as any thing can do, that it 
was fuppofed he might have more than one child by her, and that 
they were not to fucceed in the name of his deceafed brother. ‘* And 
it fhall be,” fays Mofes, ** that the firf-born, which fhe beareth, 
fhall fucceed in the name of his brother who is dead, that Ais name be 
not put out of Ifrael.” ‘Then.follow inftructions refpe@ing what was 
to be done, if the man fhould wot like to take his bfother’s wife; but 
itis hardly conceivable, that, to avoid fuch a temporary connection as 
our author’s reafoning fuppofes, any man would have fubmitted to 
have a woman /pit in his face before the elders of the city, and to be 
afterwards known by a nick-name in Ifrael. Accordingly, of the feven 
brethren, who are faid to have had fucceflively the fame woman to 
wife, not one of them gave place to his younger brother till he died, 
which furely would not have been the cafe, had the railing up of feed 
to the eldeft been the on/y purpofe of fuch fruitlefs marriages. Orn this 
fuppofition, indeed, the Saducees could mot have afked our blefled 
Lord ‘* whofe wife, of the feven, the thould be at the refurreétion ;” 
for this fuppofition implies, that fhe had never been the wife of any but 
the eldeft. : 

That James was the fon of Alphzus, raifed up by his brother Jo- 
feph, is an opinion which feems tous to receive no {mall fupport from 
the circumftance that the brethren of James, Jofes, and Simon, and 
Judas, are never called the fons of Alpheus in the New Teftament. 
*¢ James, the fon of Alpheus, and Simon called Zelotes, and Judas 
the brother of James,” are frequently mentioned; whilft, on one oc- 
Cafion, our Lord’s countrymen, aftonifhed at his wifdom and_his 
mighty works, faid, **. Is not this the carpenter’s fon? Is not his 
mother called Mary? ana his brethren, James and Jofes, and Simon 
and Judas?” whence it appears in the higheft degree probable, that 
the people of Nazarcth knew, that though Jefus and James, and Si- 
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mon and Judas, were brethren, none of them was the fon of Mary byt 
Jeius, nor any of them confidered as the fon of Alphaus but James, 

It is objected, however, to the opinion which we are inclined to 
ad%pt, that, though the mvcther of James the lefs, as he is fometimes 
called, had certainly been the wife of Cleophas t, fhe was likewite the 
fifier of Mary the mother of Jefus, and that itis not probable, thac fo 
juft a man as Jofeph would have repudiated a woman who had born 
to him many children, and then married her iifler! This objeétion, 
we admit, would be very formidable, were it certain that Mary, the 
wife of Cleophas or Clopas, was literally the //ier of Mary, the 
mother of Chrift; but this is neither certain nor probable. 


« Tt is very unufual,” as our author oblerves, “ for: two fifters to have 
the fame name, except where, in addition to the name, which they have in 
common, they have each of them another name ; but, in this ca!e, it is ufual 
io denote them, not by their common, but by their particular names. | 
think it, therefore, probable, that Mary, the wife of “Clopas, was not 
properly the fifter of Mary, the wile of Jofeph, but only her coufin or rela 
tion.” (P. 276.) 

If this be admitted, every objection of the finalleft weight feems 
to be removed from the opinjon, that James was the fon of Jofeph by 
the widow of his brother Cleophas or Clopas; and at all events it 
is evident, from St. Matth. xvii. 56, and St. John, xix. 25, compared 
with the texts in which James is called the fon of Aiphaus, that 
Clopas and Alpheus were the fame name. But whether James the 
Lefs was the fon of Jofeph, by his brother’s widow, or not ; if he was 
related to Jefus in fuch a way that he could, according to the Jewith 
idiom, be called.his brother, whilft he was known as the fon of Clopas 
or Cleophas, the favourite hypothelis of our author will be com- 
pletely demolifhed. 

That hypothetis is, that James, called our Lord’s brother, was not 
an apoftle, becaufe there were only two apoftles of that name— 
James, the fon of Zebedee, and James, the fon of Alphzxus; and 


that, if the epiftie under the name of James were not written by an, 
apoftle,.it is not of canonical authority, becaufe the apoftles alone 


received the gifts of the Holy Ghoft, and of courfe wrote by 
infpiration ! 

That the apoftles a/one received the gifts of the Holy Ghoft, is an 
opinion which we have already fhewn to be without even the fhadow 
of foundationt{. The epiftle of St. James would, therefore, in our 
opinion, be of ind:fputable authority, whether the author was, in the 
ftricteft fenfe of the word, an apoftle or not; provided it be allowed 
(and it is here not merely allowed, but proved), that he was James 
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the Lord’s brother, who prefided in the council of apoftles and elders, 
mentioned in the fifteenth chapter of the Aé#s of the Apsfiles. But, 
fince the authority of this epiftle was quettroned by many of the an- 
cients, only becaufe they doubted whether our Lord’s brother, whom 
they confidered as its author, was the fon of Alphaus, and an apoftle, 
we have been at {ome pains (whether fuccefsfully or not) to eftablith 
both thicfe pofitions. To prove, however, that James, the brother of 
our Lord, whether he was the fon of fofeph or not, could not be an 
apofti¢, our author urges one argument, which, though we believe 
jt to be peculiarly his own, we muft not pafs without notice. 


« St. John * and St. Mark + have fpoken in general terms of brethren of 
Chriit, fome of whom did not believe on him, at leait during his life-time, 
St. Matthew ¢ has mentioned four by name, James, Joles, Simon, and Ju- 
das; and he has likewife {poken of fifiers of Jefus. . . . . Now the words 
of St. Matthew, where he {peaks of the!e four perfons, are capable of a 
two-fold interpretation; and the decifion of our prefent quettion will, in 
fome mealure, depend upon'that which we adopt. Namely, St. Matthew’s 
words may be rendered either, ‘ Are not Ais brethren called James, Joses, Simon, 
and Judas; and are not his sisters with us ?’—or, © Are not his brothers, James, 
Jases, Simon, and Judas, and all his sisters with us? . . . Uf we adopt the latter 
interpretation, it follows, that the'e four brethren of Je!us were then at 
Nazareth: but ifthey were at Nazareth, they could not have been in the 
number of thofe who attended Chrift on his journies, Conlequently, not 
one of them could have been an apotile ; and they come under the delcrip- 
tion which St. John has given of Chri!’’s brethren, in whole company 
Chrift refufed to go to Jerulalem.” (Pp. 271, 272.) | 

Wereadily grant that, by a difference of printing, the Greek words 
of St. Matthew will adaiit of either of the two interpretations propofed 
by our author; but we reject the inference which he draws from the 
latter. If becaufe the four brothers were at Nazareth, whert the 
words recorded by St. Matthew were {poken, it follow that they were 
not accuftomed to attend Chrift on his journies, it will likewife fol- 
low that Chri{t himfelf was not accuftomed to make any journies ; for 
he too was then at Nazareth, The truth, however, is, tnat the words 
recorded by St. Matthew have no relation whatever to Chrift’s jour- 
hies, or to his or his brethren’s refidence at the time when they were 
fpoken, but to the manner in which it was believed that the Meffiah 
was firft to make his appearance in the world. We learn from St. 
John,§ that a notion prevailed among the Jews, that ** when Chrift 
cometh, no man knoweth whence he is ;”’ and as that notion was ex- 
prefled on one occafion, when the people in ferufalem, though they 
were aftonifhed at the boldnef{s of our Lord’s doétrine, refufed to be- 
lieve him, becaufe they knew whence he was, fo nothing can be in- 
ferred from the words recorded by St. Matthew, but that the fame 
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notions prevailed among the inhabitants of Nazareth, when aftonithed 
at his miracles, and offended at him, they faid, ‘*Is not this the car. 
penter’s fon? is not his mother called Mary ? and his brethren, 

. James, and Jofes, and Simon, and Judas? and his fifters, are not they 
all with us? whence then hath this man all thete things ; (™ 

We conclude, therefore, that James the Lord’s brother, and, as 
Lardner admits, the firft bithop of Jerufalem, was certainly an apottle 
in the moft proper fenfe of the word ; and that the epiftle to the twelve 
tribes who were fcattered abroad, whether written by him, or, as our 
author feems half inclined to believe. by James the fon of Zebedee, 
is, on every hypothefis refpecting infpi ration, of canonical authority. 
Our author contends, but we think not fucce(sfully, that the objet of 
that epiftle has. been very generally miifiinderftood ; whilft he thews 
clearly that there is nothing in St. James’s doctrine of } juftification by 
works inconfiftent with St. Paul’s doétrine of juftification by faith, 
On this important fubje&, however, the ftudent of theology will find 
Bifhop Bull! Harmonia apoffolica with its feveral defences, or Mr, 
Pearfcn’s Remarks on the Doétrine of Fufiification by Faith,* a much 
fafer guide than the reafoninys of Michaelis, who fuffers himfelf to 
be fometimes led aftray by a vain defire of faying fomething which has 
not been faid before him. 

This defire however does not appear in his obfervations on the two 
Catholic epiftles of St. Peter, which contain little that is new, and 
nothing that is exceptionable. The perfons to whom thefe epiftles 
were addrefled he confiders as Gentile Chriftians, who before they 
¢mbraced the gofpel, had been Jewith profelytes of the gate. Per- 
haps they were Chriftians of both Jewilh. and Gentile origin, though 
the number of the latter greatly exceeded that of the former. With 
Cave, and various other men of eminent learning, he-is decidedly of 
opinion, that the firft epiftle was written, not from Rome, but either 
from Babylon or the Euphrates, or fries. Seleucia, fometimes called 
New Babylon, on the Tioris. That tse antient Babylon, though 
ruinous, was even then a populous city, abounding with Jews, he has 
proved with evidence which it feems impoffible to refift ; that St. Peter 
might have been there during the many years in which we have no 
certain accounts of him, is incontrovegtible ; and that no man would 
in a fober letter, give to the place from which it is dated, a my/iiceal 
name, is fo very probable in itfelf, as to amount, in our opinion, toa 
complete proof of the truth of our author’s opinion ; whilft the argu- 
ments which Lardner had oppofed to that opinion as held by Cave are 
fhewn to be of no force. 

Whence the fecond epiftle was fent he pretends not to fay with con- 
fidence, though he admits the apoftle to have been in Rome, and to 
have fuffered martyrdom there. The authenticity of that epiftle he 
proves in a very fatisfactory manner; though the reader will do well 
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to confult Lardner and Sherlock* for an account of the peculiarity of 
ftyle in the fecond chapter, on which, however, Michael's has like- 
wife fome good remarks, 

The object of the apoftle in the fiift epiftle was to exhort his rea- 
ders—thbe Chriftian converts in Afia Minor—to patience under mis- 
fortunes ; to avoid whatever might give juft offence to the magiftiates 
and their fellow. citrzens; and to brotherly love. ‘The purport of the 
fecond epiftle is’ chiefly polemical. From the laft chapter it appears 
that St. Peter wiote ayaintt certain perfons, who denied the doctrine 
of a general judgment and diffolution of the world; whilft in other 

laces he condemns the impure morality of fome of the Gnoftics, as 
well as of the Nicolai'ans, who, by a very ingenious argument, our 
author endeavours to prove, were thofe defcribed as following the way 


of Balaam. 
( To be concluded in a future Number.) 


The Miniature, a Periodical paper. By Solomon Grildrig, of the 
Goilege of Eton. Injcribed, by permiffion, to the Rev. Dr. Goodall. 
8vo. Pp. 368. 7s, 6d: Murray. 1805. 


NY work, avowedly proceeding from a feminary fo greatly, and, 

which is more, fo juftly, celebrated as that of Eton, raifes 
expectation very high; notwithitanding the kind of drawback natu- 
rally enough fuggetted by the confideration that it is the préduc- 
tion of fcholars who undertake to teach before they have ceafed to 
karn, "he contents of the volume before‘us are certainly not cal- 
culated to difappoint the expetation fo raifed. With moft-of the 
fubjects here diicuiled the writers difplay a knowledge evidently the 
relult of much previous ftudy and clofe application : whatever their 
years may be, they have manifefted a maturity of judgment which is 
highly creditable to them, and honourable to their preceptors. We 
think, however, that they have fucceeded better in grave and ferious 
compofition, than in light fatire and pointed ridicule. “Though there 
are fome papers of the laft defcription that have much merit. The 
obfervations in the fecond number on the literary locufts of the day, 
are mot more farcaftic, than juft. [ut why will the fevere cenfor of 
fathionable foilies adopt any part of the ftupid jargon of the vota- 
ties of fafhion? Why fubftitute the nonfenfical term /mall-clothes, 
the offspring of grofs ideas and of a weak head, for the plain, fimple 
term, breeches ?—And what, in the name of common fenfe, are we 
to underftand by the nonfenfical emotions of the breaft ? How, too, 
let us afk, can pericraniuin be ufed to fignify divers fculls ? Should 
afecond edi ition of the Miniature be calied for, which we think highly 
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probable, we truft thefe inaccuracies and many others which might be 
pointed out, will be corrected. As to the kingdom of romance 
which is here very fairly defcribed, we think, it might at the prefent 
epoch, be truly faid that the reign of terror prevails in it; for certain 
itis, that the greater part of our modern novels and romances, whe. 
ther written in poetical profe or in profaic poetry, are well adapted to 
frighten not only the children in the nurfery, but the very nurfes 
themfelves. 

The fourth number exhibits a brief view of the ftate of antient 
kingdoms, their rife, progrefs, decline, and fall; for the purpofe of 
eftablifhing a pofition (which, however, muft ftill remain problema. 
tical) that there is a certain pitch of grandeur beyond which no nation 
can rife; and any attempt to exceed which mutt be productive of rwn, 
We mutt here notice a grammatical error which we confels we were 
aftonifhed to find in the compofition of an Eron'an * that height of 
power which nature or the common good of the Univerfe have (has) 
fanctioned,” &c. we fhould certainly have confidered this as an error 
of the prefs, but, on referring tothe errata, we find another error of 
the prefs in the fame page, corre&ted, while this is left wholly unnoticed, 

The f/th number is devoted to a ferious fubjeét, which is ably dif- 
cuffed, and we mult obferve, that moft of the papers, with the fig. 
nature E. have very confideravle merit. -—In the feventh number ap- 
pears an excellent letter from one who having been a f{poiled child (of 
which, Heaven knows ! it is the fate of every man to fee too many) and 
accuftomed to hear all his pert and itupid obfervations loudly praifed 
by papa and mama, became infected with the mania of talking and 
of contradicting, which was carried to fuch a pitch, that he fays— 
“ frequently have I been furprized to find myfelf cavilling at, refu- 
ting; and difproving by all the rules of logic and common fenfe, an 
arrant truifm. 7 

The Eighth number we fhall extra&t, as a fair {pecimen of the 
work, and as it contains fome very juft and pertinent remarks on the 
depraved tafle of too many of our modern bards. 


* 

«e Tt is a trite but true obfervation, that the frivolous whims and fanciful 
di€tates of fafhion have more effect upon the mind, and force their com 
mands with more irrefiftible fway, than all the precepts and admonitions of 
prudence or wifdom. Jt might, however, feem probable that fafhion would 
have contented herfelf with arranging the tafiy fabric of a lady’s head 
drefs, or the cut of a beau’s coat; with deciding the exaét hour when it 
fhould be genteel for the gay world to feel hungry; with regulating the 
length of a fhoe ftring, or any other important article of a fimilar na- 
ture. But the goddeis withing to exert her prerogatives and power to the 
utmoft, has extended her influence over the regions of literature and tafle; 
fhe has invaded the facred- retreats of Helicon themfelves, and by a touch of 
her wand, the mufes appear as readily inclined to follow ber commands, as 
any other young ladies within the realms of St. James’s, while Apollo him- 
felf fubmits his lyre to be new firung at her option. In fhort poetry is, and 


has long been, as entirely fubje@ to the laws of fafhion as a birth-day fuit, oF 


a ball drefs, and promifes, under its prefent rules and reftriGions, foon to be- 
come 
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come equally valuable. From the epic to the elegy, the pindaric ode to 
the fonnet, her power is felt, her fupremacy acknowledged. It is not, 
however, of late years only that fafhion has been thus omnipotent; were 
we to take a chronological infpection of poetry in general, to the mott re- 
mote ages, we thould, | believe, perceive her equally domineering. The 
wild Norwegian ballads, and romantic ttrains of the Erfe and Norle legends 
gre all marked with the fame chara¢ter. 
« Simplicity was the univerlal aim of the antient Englith minftrels, a 
tafte which has been ill {upplanted by the whims of a later date. Atone 
eriod the merit of poetry confifted not in the novelty of ideas or elegancy 
of expreilion, but in the form or model which is dilplayed. I recolle&t hav 
ing een acopy of verfes; “‘ Toa hair of my miftrets’s eye-lafh,” whole only 
merit confifted in the lines being fo arranged or rather difarranged, that 
the whole poem might be written in the form of a heart. A pair of wings 
was the favourite thape for a fonnet to appear in; and a triangle the efia- 
bifhed form of a facred hymn. At another moment the whim of men led 
them to exclude particular letters from their poems, and one foaring beyond 
the reft ; actually wrote, or intended to write, an Epic Poem in five books, 
on purpofe to exclude every vowel by turns. The fublime ode was another 
refource of fafhion to-vary the prevaling folliesof the day. High and low, 
rich and poor were then univertally excited to give vent to their extrava- 
gant fancies in the wildeft meafures and loofeit numbers: fenfe or beauty 
were [was] equally facrificed to irregularity, and all believed that the ule of 
Pindar’s metre would in{pire them with Pindar’s fublimity and conception. 
« Every fubject was deemed equally worthy of thele high flights of poe- 
try.. Odes on the “ use @nd abuse of cabbage-stalks in the cure of a quinzy,” 
or, on * the efficacy of lime in the composition of mortar,’ were the commog pro- 
ductions of the prefs. Ere long this tafte fell into difrepute, and was fuc- 
ceeded by another if poflible more furprifing. The whole nation feems 
tohave been fuddenly in{pired with a {pecies of religious mania, and it ap- 
pears to have been then confidered actually neceflary for the compofition of a 
meritorious poem, on whatfoever {ubject it might be written, that the per- 
formance thould be feafoned with a {pice of the fcriptures, or a few lacred 
fimilies, by way of keeping holy ideas continually prefent to the minds 
{mind] of the reader. Whether this refort proved ferviceable to the caufe 
of religion, it is not for me to determine ; but poetry was certainly not im- 
proved by a mixture of texts dragged by main force into every fort of com- 
pofition, which when thus preiled into fervice, lay prominent from the 
bedy of the poem, like fo many lumps of extraneous matiler. The com- 
parifon of a blight defiroying fuddenly an unfortunate field of barley, to the 
exterminating angel, who in one night tlew all Senacherib’s powers, does not 
excite any very paltoral or reverential ideas ; and (his method of writing was 
the more detrimental as it introduced a moft marvellous jumble of chriftian 
and mythological tenets. In one line the reader is induced to fuppofe himlelf 
in Paradife, while in the next the fadden appearance of Venus and her 
Graces, puts the pious fuppofition totally to the rout; nor does the pagan 
ercury, who was an acknawledged protector of thieves and vagabonds, 
when he is addreffed at the beginning of a fonnet, per feétly affociate with the 
reverence due to the Chriliian Jehovah, who is brought to be prefent at the 
conclufion. Poetry of a more modern date aifumed a form totally different 
ftom any of the preceding vagaries, and indeed, this ferm is fo peculiar that 
JNO. LXXXIX. VOL. XXII. Dd I thal! 
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I fhall be induced to dilate raticr more extenfively upon the topic. The 
principal character {tics of this ipecies ieem to be as follows: 

s Imprinis, a flowery firing of choice epithets, whether meaning or 
unmeaning it was not of much confequence, provided there were plenty of 
them tacked to each fubfiantive, as : 

‘ Wiftful turrs the fearful eye.’ 


“« In the fecond place, a ftri@ re‘peét was to be paid to alliteration, fo that 
to be perfect it was neceilary that out of ten words eight thould begin with 
the fame letter; I have felecied a more moderate example ; 





——The huntrefs Queen 
Showers her fhaits of filver o’er the fcene. 


«N.B. Who would fuppole that by this happy conbination of {port- 
ing, ideas, the poet had merely meant to lay, ‘ the Moon fhines!!? Again 
it was proper that a certain tinkling fhould accompany every line, and that 
every couplet thoyld glide atong in the moft mellifluous courie, andifturbed 
by the interruption of any harth obtrudig word, however the fenfe of the 
paflage might require one, as ; 

* While gently o’er the undulating wave, 
Maria drops the goilamery tear.’ 


<<“ Nounmarried fukflantive could be admitted, and here no deviations 
from the general rule of alliteration might by any chance be allowed; we 
find ¢ sensate shrubs, ‘ simmering sugar’ ‘ mingling murders,’ © silent sabbaths ; and 
even to preferve this canon in {ull force, we find the elements fuddenly en- 
dued with the power of reading, and a tafte for literature; fince among 
innumerable infiances [ have feen ‘ lettered lightnings’ employed in order 
to prelerve found, by excluding fenfe. 

« No adjective is fo defirable as one which will exactly echo back the 
fenfe of the fubliantive to which it is coupled; as joys, joyful; dlessings, blix 
Jal ; sensibilities, sgnsitive; visions, visionary; &e. &c. But if it was found 
a€tually neceflary to introduce a word of common ufe into thefe uncom. 
mon poems, it was always metamorpholed, and tranfmogrified by the ad- 
dition or elifion ofa lyllable or letter, fo that hardly any trace of the plebeian 
bafenefs of its origin might eafily be difcovered; one favourite method was 
toadd a‘ y’ at the end of the word; as for ¢ fale,’ ¢ still,’ read faly, stilly, Mt 
is always * s/cwart the sight’ among this race of poets, never athwart. With 
them too we never finds blood-stained dagger, but always ‘ a dagger distained 
with gore.’ The la‘ thing to be confide:ed was the fubject ot the Poem, 
and this was always ‘ome interefting event, among the lower order of ani- 
mals, whereby the delicate fenfibilities might be more tenderly affefled; 
fuch as the deceafe of a flea, the mifcarriage of a grasfhopper ; or the wed- 
ding of a couple of gnats 

“ The author always opened the poem by a kind of prologue, befpeaking 
himfelf ina mebarely tone of mind, either {eattering his tears to the winds 
or waves, if preferable; or fighing, or dying; in fhort melancholy he muft 
be, and in general to heighten the effect, he ought to be wandering by 
moon-light. What commendation was not due to a poem written under 
thefe regulatiens, efpecially when ufhered into the world with fome elegant 
fignature (which by the bye, was half the bufinefs) as that of Amna Matilda, 
Laura Maria, Czsario, or Hyppolite! Thefle captivating appellatives, 
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ffefled fuch a feducing (weetnels, that half England was inflamed with 
the ardour of appearing under fimilar titles. 1 had forgot to mention, that 
cruelty to animals was held in fuch utter abhorrence, by this feeling chor, 
that they < appear even to have thought the leaft i injury done to any bird, beait, 
of filh, infinitely more heinous than of any aét of violence committedon 
a fellow creature. We have an infiance of a man, who gaty, killed a 
bird, thought proper to run almo!? mad upon the oc cafion; yet, perha ps, 
he would have fupported the idea of having been infrumental pe. Bet the 
death of man, with chrifiian fortitude. Every f{tanza of the poem which 
ells out fuch fyllabies of dolor on this mournful occation, concludes with 
the dreadful repetition of the crime, ‘ O°, J have killed an albatross’ without 
any invidious intention. I would compare this melancholy line, with the me- 
morable one. ‘ Zounds, Sir, you have cut off the alderman’s thum,’ 

«Surely the latter is more calculated to excite fenfibility ; the poor alba- 
trofs found in death a period to its woes, bat the wretched alderman re- 
mained a living object of compatiion. Then if we recollect that the thumb 
might have bee en cut off at the mame nt, when 3 bare Seon was irel\ching 
out his hand to reach some calip: med | his 
wifhes fruftrated! Surely every gare feeliig’ is awakened by he too 


mournful idea! 

“ This {p ecies of poe try was at length re jected, principally owing to the 
infuppo: iable fatire of the Baviad, though we may fi ill obferve a fTafiz, or a 
Helen, vow and then lin gerin ig in the dail ly pay ypers. A method ofcon n politic yn 
has lucceeded, and fliil in a great meature prevails, equaliv wo ndetful, 
thoagh entirely diffimtlar, which has obta: ined for thete days tlie title of t the 


‘ Hobgobiin and befpecired age.’ In metre thefe poems imitate that of our 





- ancient ballads, but differ from them totally in ftyle. An ailemblage of hor- 
‘fors, oceans of b lood, and a feries of murders appear in the thort {pace ofa 


few lines, hardly to be para leied ip a whole epic of former days; fpeétres 
and apparitions t no longer finyle, but arifing in companies, not in the regular 
drefs, or even the accu! fomed f forms, but in a motley crew of unheard of mon- 
flers ghofts with heads and without heads, and heads without ghoits, afto- 
nifh and terrify every reader. I have feena poem n of this nature, in which 
the author, either to heighten the cataftrophe, or to fhew off his knowledge 
in anat tomy, runs throu; gh the whole « atalogue of bones, nerves and finews, 
with the mof Kar Barcas exactitude; breaking fome, cracking others, till 
the wretched hero and {ufferer expire m the : mot linge ‘rings torments, and 


are fome dozen of ftanzas und lergoing the operation of being sr murdered. In 


fliort, no horror or allaffination has been left unfuny; an id more blood has 
been {pilt in the courfe of a fingle volume by thete fanguinary poets, than 
flows from all the flaughtershoules of Clure-Merket, during the courfe of a 
whole year. 

“ Then a moft glorious contempt for time and place, and an exclufion of 
every thing natural or probab! e are confidered as m ceflary appendages. 
One line prefents us with a newly built cafile, flourithing in the fourteenth 
céntury; in the next we are rambli: ng among the ruined arches, and moon- 
filvered towers of the fame fabric, in one thoufand eight hundred, which 
every one mult allow to be a good jump, for even Pegafus himfelf. We 
are now thivering in Norway, now brotling in Paleliine, almoft in the fame 
moment, 

* T had intended to confider dramatic co mpofition, and defcant upon this 
ether branch ‘of poetry, but want of room prevents me from making any, 
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but a few pafling obfervations. Tragedy would not have detained me long 
as Melpomene feems to have gone very quietly to fleep ; and indeed, | be. 
lieve the real Thalia, has been {pirited away to doze for a while in fairy. 
land, and a falfe one fubftituted in ber place; for the fame mute which jp, 
fpired a Shakelpeare, or a Congreve, would hardly acknowledge any of oy 
modern productions. ‘The wit and humour of former days has (have} been 
fupplanted by fome continual repetition of acant faying, introduced through. 
out the while play, without even a with your leave, or aby your leave; 


, J 4? ‘ y ? . ? ’ 
fuch as * That's your sort. Push on, keep moving. ‘ A pi ofos.” * Thank YOU, 


good Sir, ] owe you one,’ and various other expreflions equally facetious, which 
neverthelefs, contrive to draw thunders of applaufe, and burfts of laughter 
from the good-natured audience. . One would conceive that many of our po- 
pular comedies had been written by inn-keepers, and venders of {pirits; or, 
at leaft, that the authors were in league with thele gentlemen, as there jg 
ever introduced fome drunken man, of fo amiable a charaéter, and {uch fair, 
though rough honefty, that every one even admires the vice in the perfon, 
and the delighted gods defcend trom their one shilling Olympus, with full de- 
termination immediately to get equally drunk, and a full expectation of be. 
coming equally amiable, I fhall defer any further inveftigation of this {pecies 
of compofition till another opportunity, and conclude my letter by prefent. 
ing to my readers the humble addrefs which | have juft received from one 
Peter Poeticus, who engages in three leflons to render any {cholar of even 
the loweft capacity, a perfect adept in the art of tafhionable verfification. 

“ This gentleman begs leave to inform his friends, and the public in 
general, that he poffeffes the true Parnatlian pick-axe, for opening the poe. 
tical vein. 

“ He has a moft complete affortment of poetical rhymes and modifh alli- 
terations, together with a choice collection of fignatures, either paftoral or 
romantic; epithets by the bufhel, aud fimilies by the gallon, together with 
every trope and metaphor in vogue. Ghofis fingle, or in companies, in the 
moft efteemed drefles, and genteel forms. Grinning goblins, and fhrieking 
fpeétres, of the moft fafhionable and prepoffefling appearance. N.B, A 
higher price is expected if the drapery is dabbled in blood He fells dag- 
gers, graves, torches, and cloifiers by wholefale; but moonlight aad bats 
only by retail toa few of his beft cufiomers. Blood in any quantity. He 
has a fuperior affortment of plays, upon the true German model, merely 
deficient in the plot; and fonnets as perfect as harmony and noniente can 
make them. In fhort, a moft well! chofen collection of every material ne 
ceflary towards the perfe& efiablifiment of a genteel poet for the year 
1804.” X. Y. 


There are fome very judicious obfervations, indeed, in the twelfth 
number, on national and local prejudices, and on their effects ; and 
the following number, which is devoted to a confideration of the differ- 
ent fpecies of ambition, clofes with the following refle€tions on a 


modern accomplifhment, which, by fome readers will be regarded as 


foolifh, but by others as wife. 


‘ « There is yet another f{pecies of ambition, ftill more paultry and un- 
accountable than the former, which has already corrupted, difgraced, and 
levelled with the loweft dregs of mankind, many of our young nobility and 
gentlemen, and which loudly demands reprehenfion at the pr bi 
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[ allude to the cuftom prevalent among many young men, of family and 
fortune, fcarcely meriting the name of gentlemen, who think it sowing to 

refide at every boxing-match, and cock-fight, that takes place within forty 
miles of the metropolis, and to be the princip/e [principal] inciters and regu- 
Jators of every battle in the kingdom. _ It the public prints tell us in one 
paragraph, that a molt dexterous battle has been fought, between Burke 
and Belcher, or any two pugiliftic heroes of equal celebrity, we are fure 
to be informed in the next, that the amiable Lord K****, or fand] the dahh- 
ing Sir D. T*******, were prefent, and exprefied their admiration of the 
combatants by reiterated fhouts ofapplaufe. Ina fhort time I expeét to hear 
of their afcending the fiage themfelves, and thewing off their prowels and 
a@ivity at the expence of character and reputation, for I underitand that 
feveral of them have already been initiated in the noble and manly art of 
boxing, no doubt that they may hereafter be enabled to gain eternal Jaurels 
in the Campus Martius of pugilifm. I thall now leave them to the enjoy- 
ment of their own glory and importance; and perhaps, they may one day 
regret the folly of having facrificed the love and elieem of fenfible and 
worthy men, for the vile and dilgraceful applaule of defigning adulation, 
and unprincipled villainy.” 

The fourteenth is one of the beft-written numbers in the volume, 
on the moft ferious of all fubjeéts death.and futurity ; the reflections 
on which do the greateft honour both to the head and the heart of the 
author. The /ixteenth contains many judicious critical animadverfions 
on our modern dramatifts. From this number, we would fain make 
fome copious extraéts ; but our limits forbid it. On the introdu@tion 


of children on the ftage, the writer remarks :— 


« The conftant and perpetual appearance of children in almoft every 
feene, who at the,early age of three years, are enabled to argue, decide, 
provoke laughter, or draw forth tears at pleafure. Without them no tra- 

edy is orthodox, and with them none can failof fuccefs. Indeed, the in- 
troduction of children as principal actors is fo generally approved, that we 
may foon expeét a moft interefiing tragedy in a nurfery, with notable dif- 
courfes by infants in arms; and upon recollection, I believe that a drama 
upon the memorable hiltury of Tom Thumb, and the Ogre’s Daughters, is 


already begun by a celebrajed writer. 
ee oa ere "eS ge @ 8 ss 

“ In fhort, common fenfe has been beaten off theatrical ground, by the 
genius of folly, who contrives to maintain a firm ftation ailified by her 
troops of harlequins, pantaloons, unknown animals, rope-dancers, tum- 
blers and fingers, fo that [ underttand the managers have entered upon a 
fcheme of confiderably enlarging the theatre, for the fake of accommoda- 
ting the numerous retinue of nurfes and children, who attend in confe- 
quence of thefe new entertainments. 

* Morality has yielded to German philofophy, and we may foon hope, 
by the afliftance of the fiage, to return to that original ftate of virtuous fim 
plicity, when marriage was unknown, or at leaft unatlended to: and drama- 
tical compofition is fo « ompletely devoted to modern principles of merit, 
buffoonery, and pantomime, that we mult expect, if the prefent mode re 
mains unaltered, that the whole nation will become modern philosophers, 


Werry-andrews, or pantaloons. 
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. The hope, however, {till exiits, that when the dazzling novelty of the 
preient theatrical {pecies, which ] am inclined to believe is their princip)y# 
{principal} attra&tion, thall have fublided, the audience will begin to pep 
ceive their error, and return to the better tafie of their anceliors, who were 
contented with the more iimple amufements of probable adventures, natg. 

“yal language; and moderate aétion in the performers. I am willing to ex. 
pect, with confidence, the !peedy arrival of the period which thall reitore to 
the itage its original but relfpecied embellifhments ; when the intention of 
dramatic exhibitions fhall again be direéted towards the improvement of 
private morals, and the public difpofition; when amufement fhall unite 
with inftruction, to recommend virtuous principles, or eradicate vicious ip. 
clinations ; and the theatre fhall again become the promoter of good tafte, 
literature, and morality.” 

We fhall only add— 


«© *Tis a confummation devoutly to. be withed.” 


The reprehenfion of a cuftom, but too prevalent in almoft ever 
clafs of fociety ; the introduction of foreign, and efpecially of French 
terms, into our Janguage, is equally ievere and juft. It is a bar- 
barous cuftom, not unfrequently ufed tor the purpofe of concealing 
ignorance under the-mafk of knowledge. And in this, as in too man 
other refpects, the writers in our newfpapers have contributed moft 
Jargely to deprave the public tafte, and to reader themfelves, and their 
fiupid imitators, objecis of contempt and derifion to all men of fober 
underftandine, and of real knowledge. 

It is needlefs to purfue our analyfis any farther, as we have alread 
exhibited fufficient {pecimens of this production to enable our readers 
to appreciate its merits. It only remains for us to notice fome few 
more grammatical errors, whi. h we have marked in our progrefs 
through the volume, and which, though they are blemifhes which 
ought not to have appeared, do not affect the general character of the 
work, 

In P.. 169, an error precifely fimilar to one before noticed occurs, 
6¢ Coldnefs, or a kind af awkward reftraint are (is), &c.’’—In the 
fame page; ** had he have called,” for—if be bad called.—** The co- 
gency of their arguments are (is) generally impreffed,” &c. 


Travels in Trinidad during the Months of February, March, and April, 
1803; in a Series of Letters, adireffed toa Member of the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain. Liluftrated with a Map of the Tfland. 
By Pierre F. M‘Callam. 8vo. Pp. 354. 1 iverpool. 


ROM the tit'e-page of this work, we little fulpedted the nature 


J oof the matter which it contains. We fuppofed, as many others, 
no doubt, will do, that we fhould be inflruéted and amufed with 4 





¥ 


* This is evidently an error of the prefs, though unnoticed in the errata, 
and difplays great inattention in the printer. 
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new combination of materials concerning the ifland of Trinidad. 
Put the pleafing illufion van:flied, betore we had proceeded a few 
flages in our progrefs. Line after line, and pige after page, exhi- 
bited to our view the moft unprincipled and iidecent libel upon the 
character of a diflinguifhed individual, that ior many years has 
claimed te attention of the pudlic. This letter confideration it is, 
which has induced us to enver at fome length into the merits andsten- 
dency of a performance, ftavdi galone in the hiftocy of pretump- 
tuous itznorance. ‘The individua) to whom we allude, and who has 
thus been vilified in the coartfeft ftrain of abufe which the cvarfeft 
imagination could conceive, is no lefs than Brigadier-G-neral Pr€ton, 
Jate Governor of the ifland of Trinidad ; upon the merits of whofe 
conduét in that colony we feel it our dury, as it is our inclination, to 
be filent, as the fubjcét will foon be diicufled in its proper place, an 
Eoglifh Court of Judicature. Had Mr. M‘Caliam been imprefled 
with the fame fpirit of forbearance, the manuicript*of his work 
would have been committed to the flamcs (or wou'd rather not have 
been written), and would not,now exit as a monument of his foliy 
and tndifcret.on. 

The compofition in queftion is divided into twenty letters, exhi- 
biting neither feleétion of materials, nor elegance of arrangement ; 
but disfigured by an atrablous malignity of temper, which no pro- 
vocation could have warranted, and which a more tempzrate climate 
than that in which they were written, fhould have fupprefied. But 
the author was determined to publifh ; and it is our duty to examine 
hisabours. , 

The firft of the colle€&tion is a Journal of the author’s departure 
from America, in whi h, en paffant, we are iavoured with ‘ fome 
curfory obfervations” onhis ‘* triend Touflaint.” The tone of felf- 
fufficiency and impertinence which characterize the whole perform- 
ance, cannot be exemplified better than in Mr. M‘Callam’s own 
words. 


“ The capital, Bridgetown, has been burnt four or five times. It is the 
feat of the Governor. The preient one is Lord Searortru, who, I find, 
is.very much eiteemed; nor do | wonder at it, as his Lordthip has always 
fufained an amiable chara¢ler. Every Governor 1s, by appointment, 
Chancellor of the ifand; and although his Lord ‘hip 1s deat, yet his decrees 
are fo equitable, as to procure the highelt app:obation. The town has an 
antique appearance; but what firikes the ftranger’s attention, is the number 
of old women, cats, and parrots.” 


Thofe perfons who can diicover either dignity of narration, or the 
femblance of wit in this pailege, muft be formed of materiasis different 
from ourfelves. From barvadoes Mr. M‘Cailam proceeded to Tri- 


“ On the 6th (which was Sanday with you, but here I eberved no trace 
of it) we came afhore, and were uthered by Colonel Brown into the audi- 
ence chamber of Dow Thomas Piéfon,.ci-devant Gover nardo de la Ysla Bri- 
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tanica de Trinidada, where we waited like malefaciors for more than an hour 
and a half. In the mean time, | was diverted with the figure of a fine 
gentleman fui generis, who couched and recouched himfelf, at other times 
viewing his delicate features in a looking glals; frequently grinning eaf. 
ward and grinning wefiward, admiring his grinders; when he firutted 
about, he gabbled like a goofe. This creature, thought I, mutt be the 
great man’s barber, probably the very brother of Curtis’s barber, or jt 
might be the identical barber himfelf. As 1 have not heard of him for a 
long time, I might have gone away under this impreflion, had I not heard 
Colonel Brown telling our Captain that his name was M‘Sfriggin, the Go- 
vernor’s aid-and-favourite. Is he in the army, then, laid the Captain?— 
~ No; anfwered the Colonel. However, I could not diveft my mind of the 
idea, that the.perfonage before me was {till the famous barber of city me- 
mory. Not having time to defcribe him more accurately, I fhall be under 
the neceflity of referring you to—Horspur’s Description of a Fop.”’ 


And further on in the fame ftrain of abufe, we are favoured with a 
kindrew prooi of the -uthor’s liberality, 


“ So is Picion, a mighty prater, whofe knife was fet in oil that it might 
cut the deeper, and never hefitated to engulf the reeking blade into the 
warm bowels of a fellow-creature, nor to pour aqua-fortis into the bleeding 
wound, in order to provoke the innocent objeét to a ftate of madnefs.” 


Surely the caufe of B. G. Picton can fuftain no injury from an 
enemy, who has already demonftrated, to the meaneft capacity, a 
temper and difpofition, fo widely different from decorum and good 
manners; who has fo egregioufly fet at defiance all the acknowledged 
decencies of temper, which are obferved amongft men of Aonour even 
in their moft rancorous feuds. 

As the remainder of thefe letters have a unity of intention prima 
acte, it would be unneceffary to enter into a feparate analyfis of each; 
they are all fubfervient to the fame purpofe, which is, that of preju- 
dicing the minds of the public againft Mr. Picton ; previous to the 
awful difcuffion which muft fpeedily take place of his alleged delin- 
quency. It is true Mr. M‘allum affigns to his conduct the noble 
motive of bringing a culprit to the bar of juftice. Fie! Fie! upon 
the pretext. The bufinefs had been undertaken by higher authority. 
Why not have referved his charges until the day of trial, and taken 
his proper ftation in the witnefs’s box ? 

Were it not for the mifchief which this book is calculated to pro- 


duce; and the uxcommon avidity with which it will be circulated, both 


at home and abroad, we fhould never have recorded its infamy in thefe 

ages. It is, both in eflence and {pirit, calculated to revive the 
deadly fpirit of infubordination in ‘Trinidad ;, and to communicate that 
{pirit to every colony which we poffefs, 

Had the author borne in mind his own declaration, when fpeaking 
of the mutiny of the 8th Weft India Regiment, we fhould now be 
performing a more pleafant duty. The following is part of a note, 
commenting on the melancholy relation of the revolt alluded to, and 


which appeared in the Barbadoes Mercury, of April 1802 :— Th 
; : ‘fe € 
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« The caufe of this mutiny is attributed to the Colonel, the Hon. Andrew 
Cochrane Johniione, but as he will foon take his trial on four charges ex- 
hibited again: him by Majo: Gordon, of the faid regiment, it would be 

remature to offer any coinment at preient, although { might be juitified in 
matters of fact, as well as in giving the public a detached account of his 
conduct during the time he was Governor of Dominica, which, according to 
the information in my poffeffion, does not evince much prudence.” 


And pray Mr. M‘Callum, is not the late Governor of Trinidad 
under the fame circumftaices as Colonel Jotnftone? Here you feem 
to have forgotten yourfelts and as if to perfuade the reader that you 
lay fome claim to the Chriftian {pirit of forbearance, you drop the 
high tone of magnanimous refolution, which all along you have af- 
fumed, and for a moment reafon like a gentleman. Under thefe feel- 
| ings, or perhaps failings of humanity, why did you not adopt the 
refolution which you feem to have formed of'relinquifhing the com- 
pofition of the prefent letters, 


« Since the commencement of thefe letters, I frequently indulged the 
idea of relinquifhing altogether my prefent purfuits, from the many diffi- 
culties with which | am circumvented, and the danger I am expoled to in 
acolony governed by the Inquifition. If the members of it only knew that 
my pen is {o devoted to the caule of humanity, they would foon torture the 
hand that holds it; therefore I am obliged to be extremely cautious, left 
my inquiries fhould ‘nfinuate fulpicion: | fhall be as expeditious as pof 
fible, in order to leave a colony already {o much a prey to calumny and 
fadion. The /nguisirion, or as it is mildly and moft nobly called, the #lus- 
trious Cabildo, confitis of thirteen members, who meet every Monday to 
plot defiruction; it is compofed of a French junto of Jacobins, the dregs of 
Spain, and the filthy outcalis of the fcum of Great Britain and feland.” 


We are not about to juftify every meafure of feverity which Go- 
vernor P. exercifed during the period of his command at Trinidad. 
But this we confidently aflert, that from the moment when the ifland 
came into our pofleifion, it became a prey to difloyalty and infubordi- 
nation. The feeds of civil commotion had ftruck wide and deep ; and 
every nerve of jacobinifm was exerted to wreft the pofleflion from the 
controul of legitimate authority, and to fubject it to the multiplied 
horror of anarchy and bloodihed. The fame means which hod been 
adopted to fhake the tranquillity of an Empire, were purfued to dif- 
turb, the morzl and political harmony of leffer communities—the 
agency of enterprifing needy men. The French declaration of ** The 
Rights of Man,” that impious jargon, had reached its fhores; and fo 
had the whine and cant of methodiftical reformers, about the mifery of 
negro flavery—thefe poifoned the minds of the inhabitants of Trini- 
dad, who again {pread the contzgion amongft the foldiery and the ne- 
groes. We throw down the gage to our political knight-errant, and 
dare him in his fober moments to deny thefe fats, Under fuch cir- 
cumftances, it became neceflary that the Governor fhould meet the 
evil with commenturate firmnefs. And, however, the fympathies of 
| | OUF nature may induce us to lament the feverities, which, no doubt, 
were 
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were exercifed, yet juftice to Mr. P, and to the Britith name, de. 
mands of us an explicit avowal of our approbati: " of Ais Coy dud j in 
this particucar The ‘ fat of diforder was widel y diicminated ; the 
troops in garrif. n repea aly evinced a difpo! oft tiOn to i nTubordias ion ; 

and unhappily requiring the moit fammary examples ot pur ith nent, 
All this, Laiwever, our “author mott flatly denies, and introduces the 
following proclamation of the Governor, that he n nay have an oppor. 
tunity of fo doing 


“< By his Excellen y Thomas Pidton, Esq. Brigadier-General of tn s Mayofy’s 
Forces, Governor and Com: manaer in Chief of ‘the Island of lrinidad, and its Dejen: 


aencies, Sc. Se. 


«¢ The Commanders of Quarters, and Alcades of Barriors, are called 


upol to pay itricl attention to tue Con uct he evils LID well -| ~DOWwWD led; ‘ous 
characters; who, di appointed in their endeavours toim ipofe upon the good 
fenfe of the Brittth inhabitants, ave now employing every inc endiary means 


to infufe a {piiit of miubordination amongit the negroes and pecple of co. 
lour, by infamo rully reprelenting the wholeiome ieverity of the law, exer. 
ciled againii fatal and pernicious crimes, which threatened the very exttt- 
ence or the colony, as the emanation of a fanguinary, vindiélive difpofition, 
unneceilariiy prodigal of ‘ae an blood. 


“ As no reflecting perlon can be 8 norant of the wicked intentions ‘of 
thefe nefarious conipirators, his Excellency calls not only up on the confti- 


tuted authoritres, but upon every rel; eGable individual who knows how to 
value the fafety of his perfon avd proj pert , to ule his utmolt endeavours to 
bring them forward; and he pledges hi mielf that no obloquy or calumny 
thall déter hin from doing prompt pots ab rantial juitice. 

** Given at RN eae te Port of Spain, this 5th day of Feb. 1809, 

(Signed) , ‘“* Picron. 
«« By his Excellency’s command, 
“Ricnarp Co.tiins, Sec.” 


We have perufed it again and again, and cannot but confider it a§ 
atempcrate and manly production, warranted by the circuntt .nces af 
the cafe. Wocre M:. M‘Caiiam obtained his information, chat the 
inhalntants of Trinidad were uniformly loyai, we snow oot. But the 
cafe is otherwile ; and we have taken confiderab’e pains to afcertain 
it. Not from the American pewfpapers, ¢ thore filthy lources of igno- 
rance, and jacobinical principies, where we “ftron gly u — Mr. 
M‘Cailam his gathered fis -intelligence; but from :ofidents in the 
ifland at the time, upon whofe honour we place the moit confi hae r= 
liance. His Majefty’s: minifte > were in pofleihon of the fact ; and 
with the benevolent view to remedy the evil ; and to «finage ibe fpirit 
of internal animofity, which prevailed in Tiinidas, they app inied 
Colonel Fullartoo, B. G. Picton and Commodore Hood, commiffi- 
-oners to adjuit thefe unhappy d fferences. For reafous unknown to us, 
and which a futu.e day muft develope, the ficit comm) ffioner feparated 
himfelf from his ane a.ucs, aodleft the ifland. But Mr M‘*Callam 
remained behind, no doubt with the pu eft motives to correc? the evils of 
its adminifiration ! Hei is not the only unaccredited ageut who ve 
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fumed to himfelf the timp. rant tafk of government-mending ; and we 
fhrewdly fufpect, that the bufinefs ts not new tohim. B "G. Picton 
and Commodore Hood feem to have entertained the {ame opinion, as 
the fequel will prove. 

In contequence of the alarming {tate of the colony previous to the 
period of our author’s arrival in Trin: id, the Go vernor ha: d iflued a : 
proclamation, enjoining every new co. cr to enh: ft himfelf within ten 
days after his arrival into the voluntcer corps, which hac been raifed for 
the defence of the ifland ; under a penalty for omiffion of two hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. M‘Callan, however, remained in the ifland nearly three 

months, and omitted toc mply with this politic requifition ; in con- 
fequence of which omiffion. thi: defiance of the authority of the Go- 
vernor, united with other circumftances, he was apprehended and brought 
before the firft and third -ommiffioners, who very properly que {tioned 
him upon the reafons of his not having complied with the proclamation 
adverted to. “Tne anfwers of Mr. M‘Cailam, are impertinent in the 
higheft degree, and {uch as no magi ‘trate of the molt ahacune desree 
would endure fora moment. But Mr. M‘C.llam thall now {peak for 
himfelf. Having been interrogated, as we have juft mentioned, he 
concludes his reply upon the illegality of the proclamation, by tating 
it to be contrary tothe firft article of the coronation oath, which 


fays, 


“ Will you solemnly promise, and swear to govern the fre yale of this kit igdom of Great 
Britain, and all the dominions sdereunto belonging, accoiding to the statuies in 
Parliament agreed, and the laws, aud customs of the same? Now, gentlemen, if 
you will point out to me any act of parliament, that will conan you, or 
your former Governor, to pat in requifition the fubject, or (ubjeéts of the 
real, 1 fhall think it my duty to join the corps. Brigadier-General Picton 
might have itiued this illegal and tyrannic mandate, in it 1 am not obliged to 
coniider it as a law, for furely, tn a Britifh colon y, I do not forfeit thole 
rights, which are the boaft of every Briton; on the contrary, they follow 
me to the moii diffant corner of his Majeity’ s dominions; and (hould his des 


' Jegates abridge them, the fate of Wall will, in future, ferve as a beacon 


when they {port with defpotic authority. 


We take the liberty of telling Mr. M‘Callam that, under certain 
circumftances, the king of En; gland, in virtue of his prerogative, has 
an unqueltionable right to put in requiiition every individual amongft 
his fubjeéts who is able to bear ar ms, and without the acquiefcence 
of the two other branches of the Iegiflature. In the event of aéual 
invation during the prorogation of parliamont, muft the executive go- 
vernment wait “the legal time to aflemble the Houfe of Commons, be- 
fore it attempts to ftop the progrefs of a daring invader ? Certainly no no 
Agreeably to the oye Conftitution, and to the reafon uson v hick 
all Jaw is founded, every efficient member of the community is ipfo 
facto under requi ‘ition ; and liable to be immediately calied upon, to 
repel the enemy ; to maintain the contrary of which is very dange- 
rous doctrine. The coronation oath, therefore, does nothing for Mr. 


M‘Callam’s 
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M<‘Callam’s argument. But the univerfal diffufion of the Principle 
denying this right of the Sovereign, would do much for bis caufe, 
Commodore Hood ftands no better with our author than Mr. Piéton. 
But there is a reafon for it, he fufpected Mr. M‘Callam to have been 
a {py ! 

“‘ The Commodore in his turn, has pofitively affirmed, that I was formerly 
an editor of a democratic papet in London, which was the caufe of the muti. 
ny in the fleet; that I once abufed his late brother in that paper; and that | 
was a dangerous perfon in the colony. You fee, Sir, how credulous the na. 
val hero is, and how ealily he is perfuaded to believe any thing, however 
falfe and prepofterous. Knowing all thele affertions to have no foundation 

in truth, I fhall treat them and their diffeminators with equal contempt, and 
wait my doom, which muft now be near at hand.” 


In this country of freedom ; this afylum of political delinquency, we 
prefume the prefent letters were either written or matured, It may 
not be unneceflary, perhaps, to mention in this place, that the prin- 
cipal inftances of cruelty and outrage with which Mr. M. charges the 
governor of Trinidad, were not the refult of his own perfonal ob/erva- 
tions, but were gathered in ‘‘ fhreds and patches,” from the itinerant 
politicians with whom our author affociated. Neither does it appear, 
that during his confinement he experienced or fuffered any privation of 
a rigorous or unfeeling nature. 

In the laft letter of ** my Travels,” which is ** a Curfory View of 
the Hiftorical Events in St. Domingo from the year 1799, till 1802,” 
Mr. M‘Callam paffes a high eulogium upon the moft mifchievous pros 
duction which has ever appeared in the world. 

“« The declaration of the rights of man, that immortal work, beneficial to 
enlightened men, which, if true at all, ought to be as general as day light, 
was inthe wretched iflands, deftined to give a taper light in the refidence of 
the planter, whilft the poor and deftitute negro was to fit in darknels in his 
hut.” 

This panegyric in favour of the French declaration of the Rights of 
Man, offers to us the moft decifive teftimony of the nature of our au- 
thor’s political creed, It is equal to a volume on the fubject. Has 
Mr. M. duly appreciated the merits of the declaration which has thus 
roufed him to a blaze of oratory? This production of metaphyfic 
madnefs ; this fubtle inftrument of defigning villainy, has been a chief 
cauite of all the horrors and maffacres which for many years have lace- 
rated the bofom of Europe. It has broken in upon the ecenomy of 
God; has deftroyed the decencies and diftinétions of p> lifhed fociety, 
and has engendered a fpirit of reftleffnefs and rebellion againft lawful 
authority which ag-s cannot fubdue. 

As we have in the piogrefs of this examination exprefled with free- 
dom our .pinion of ** my Travels *,” it will not be neceflary to add, 


in 
——_ 





’ 


* The exprefiion of “ my Travels,” occurs in almoft every page with an 


egotilm and Vanity which feem peculiar to Mr. M‘Callam, 
as 
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asa fummary, our firm conviction that it isa bad book; and written 
with a bad intention. 


Rainsford’s Hiffory of Hayti. 
(Concluded from P.244). 


HE account of the internal {tate of Hayti, which to us is per- 
fectly novel, forms one of the moft curious and interefting parts 
of this volume. Major Rainsford, who was anxious to vilit the 
country after the revolution, thought it expedient to aflume the cha- 
racter of an American, as the Englifh were fill viewed with a jealous 
eye by the victorious blacks. He landed at Cape Francois, and re- 
paired to the Hotel de la Reputlique. From his defcription of this 
city, and of the people to whom it is now fubject, we fhali make a 
pretty long extract. 


«« Here were officers and privates, the colonel and the drummer, at the 
fame table indifcriminately ; and the writer had been icarcely feated ata 
repait, in the firft room to which he was conducted, when a fat negro, to 
initiate him in the general fyitem, helped himlelf frequently from his dith, 
and took occafion to feafon his character by large draughts of the wine, 
accompanied with the addrefs of “‘ Mon Americain.” The appearance of 
the houfe, and its accommodations, were not much inferior to a London 
coffee-houfe, and, on particular occafions, exhibited a fuperior degree of 
elegance. Toullaint not unfrequently dined here himfelf, but he did not fit 
atthe head of the table, from the idea (as was afferted) that the hours of 
refe€tion and relaxation fhould not be damped by the affeéted forms of the 
old regimen, and that no man fhould afflume a real fuperiority in any other 
place than the field. He was in the evenings at the billiard-table, where 
the writer converfed and played with him feveral times; and he could not 
help, on {ome occafions, when a want of etiquette difturbed him for a mo- 
ment, congratulating him/e!f, that if he experienced not the refinement of 
European intercourle, he faw no room for intincerity ; and that if delicate 
¢onverfe did not always preieut itlelf, he was free from the affectation of 
fentiment. 

“ In traverfing the once fuperb city of the Cape, though prefenting a 
tolerable appearance from the fhore, defolation eyery where prelented it- 
felf. On the fite where elegant luxury had exhauited its powers to delight 
the voluptuary, all was magnificent ruin!—and, to mark the contraft 
fironger, of the wrecks were compofed temporary houfes for the American 
merchants, and petty fhops inhabited by the natives. Several fpacious 
fireets, towards the centre, difplayed the walls of {uperb edifices of five and 
fix flores, with gilded balconies, of which the beautiful ftruéture exhibited 
the devaftation that had occurred, with additional horror. Nor was this 
all; for, in different parts of thefe ruins, the fad remains of the former pof- 
fellors were vilibly mingled with the crumbling walls: 


‘ There—heedlefs of the dead, 
The fhelter-feeking peafant rears his thed, 
And wonders man could want fhe larger pile.’ 
* Having beer informed of a review which was to take place on the 
plain of the Cape, the writer availed himfelf of the opportunity, accom- 
: panied 
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panied by fome Amcricans, and a few of his own countrymen who refided 
there under that denomination. Of the grandeur of the fcene he had not 
the {malleft conception. Two thoufand officers were in the field, carrying 
arms, from the general to the enfign, yet with the utmofi attention to 
rank; without the {malleft fymptom of the infubordination that exified in 
the leifure of the hotel. Each general officer had a demi-brigade, which 


went through the manual exercile with a degree of expertnels feldom wit- 


nelled, and performed, equally well, feveral manoeuvres applicable to their: 


smethod of fighting. Ata whifile, a whole brigade ran three or four hun- 
sired yards, then, feparating, threw themfelves,filat on the ground, changing 
to their backs or fides, keeping up a {trong fire the whole of the time, till 
they were recalled; they then formed again, in an inftant, into their 
wonted regularity. This tingle manceuvre was executed with fuch facility 
and precifion, as totally to prevent cavalry from charging them in bufhy 
and hilly countries. Such complete fubordination, fuch promptitude and 
dexterity, prevailed the whole time, as would have aftonifhed any European 
foldier, who had the f{malle{t idea of their previous fituation. 

« The pleafing fenfations in{pired by the ability manifefted in this review 
were checked by the additional monuments of human ferocity which pre- 
fented themfelves on his return to the city; the conflagration of which, and 
of the furrounding plantations, was ftill in the memory of feveral Americans, 
who deicribed the effect as awfully grand beyond conception. 

«* In one of the fquares, in the north-we({t quarter, was placed an edifice, 
that made fome amends for the defolation appearing in its vicinity, from 
the elegance of its execution. It was an afcent to a canopy, or dome, of 
which the archite¢ture was not perfectly regular ; beneath which were two 
feats, and, above them,, an infcription, that eminently exhibited the tole- 
rance of Touflaint. There were two centinels to guard it; who, being 
aiked if any one might afcend the fteps, aniwered in the affirmative, but 
with a ftrict prohibitiou againft touching the cap of liberty, which crowned 
it. It was a tribute of refpect to the memory of Santhonax and Polverel, 
the French Commiffioners, and had been erected by fome of their advo- 
cates, ata time when their largefles obtained for them what they woul 
not otherwife have enjoyed—a tranfitory popularity. An extract from 4@ 
fpeech of one of them formed part of the in{cription, in French, and which 
countenanced the opinion, that the abolition of flavery was a primary ob 
jeQt of their miflion. It was to the following effe@t :— 


« My Friends, 
We came to make you free. 
Frenchmen give Liberty to the World. 
You are free, 
Guard your Freedom. 
Vive la Liberté! Vive la Republique! 
Vive Robefpierre 


“* The remainder of the infcription confifted of a fele&tion from the pre 
¢lamation for abolifhing flavery. The prevailing opinion of thefe men, no& 
witivitanding they had been execrated for their conduét, was favourable to 
their talents, and to their {pirit. | 

« Though imprefled with the neceffity of caution, it would have required 
much more sang-froid than. was poillefled by the obferver, to refift the nvu- 
merous impulfes of mingling with a people whofe condudt prefented er 
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not generous hofpitality, and objeéts of the moft in terefting contempla- 
jion, He obtamed aceeis to the houfes of molt whole intercourfe could 
farnith either information or pleafure ; nor did he reject the negro but at 
other times, though certainly of lets attraci1 on: 

¢ Asin all itates of human focie ty, particularly in the vortex of a revo- 
lution, which effected fo complete a change, the able and the cunning had 
elevated them/elves above thofe who were of the fame rank of life. Ne- 
groes, recolle&ted in the lowelt fiate oi flavery, including Africans, filled 
(tuations of truft and refpontibiltty: they were, likewile, in many infiances, 
occupied by thofe who had been in fuperior circumtiances under the old 
regimen, free negroes, and mulattoes. 

The fuperior order had attained a fumptuoulnefs of life, with all the 
enjoyments which dignity could obtain, or rank confer. The interior of 
their houfes was, in many initances, furnifbed with a luxe beyond that of 
the moit voluptuous Europe an, while no want of trans-atlantic elegance 
appeared ; por, amid{ft a general fondnefs for thew, was the chaftene(s of 
true tafle always negleéted. Their etiquette extended to.a degree of re- 
finemenut fearcely to be conceived; and the fervice of their domeftics, 
among whom were, from wh: at caule was not afcertained, {ome mulattoes 
was performed with more celerity than in many inftances in Europe. A 


" 


confvious eafe, and certain gareté de coeur, pre fided over every repast. Con- 
veriation had {ree feope, except as related to their own former circumftances; 
but when the detence of their country was the {ubje@, every eye filled with 
fire, and every tongue fhouted—V iGtory ! The names of fume, who had 
feceded from the BI ack army were, the only objects that feemed to excite 
deteltation. In many inliances the writer has heard ri afoning, ad wit- 
nefied manners of acutene(s and elegance, the relation of which ar pa 
pear incredible, from thofe who were remembered in a flate of {ervitude, or 
whole parents were in fituations of abject penury ; while fallies of wi "a rot 
frequently furpafied, have enlivened many an hour. KH would ill become 
him, notwithitanding rn tide of prejudice, which -+as always prevaded his 
allertions, to fuppole his readers capable of gratification from the chit-chat 


‘ofa St. Domingo table ; and it would be equally unjuit to eg; rloy the op- 


portunities afforded him by unguarded kindnefs, in the ac&tmulation of 
fleeting anecdotes, arifing from domeftic privacy. He therefore contents 
himielf with ftating, that the enjoyments of Ji fe were to be found in a high 
degree in the capital of St. Domingo, a and that their alloy did not exceed, 
an 'perha; s always equal, that of ancient European cities 

The men were, in general, fenfible and polite, often dignified and 
impreffive ; the women frequently elegant and engaging. The intercoarfe 
of the fexes was on the moft rational footing; and the different degrees of 
colour which remained had loft moft of that natural hoitility which formerly 
exified. Several Americans had intermarried with ladies of colour very 
advantageoully, and to appearance happily. They were, generally, very 
agreeable women, and felt no inequality in their difference of complexion 
onation. Like Sappho, they could plead (in many infiances, in point of 
wit, {prightlinels, and pathos, little inferior to the Lefbian mute, though 
without her powers of fong) 


‘ Brown though I am, an Ethiopian dame 
" Infpir’d young Perleus with a generous flame ; 
Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 
And gloffy black is pajr’d with thining white.’ 
t4 The 
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«© The drama, that fource of rational delight, always fo prevalent in §¥ 
Domingo, exifted, in more {trength and propriety than it had done before « 
and that licentioutnefs which appears infeparable to it in a higher itate, ae 
actually reftrained. The reprefentations were chiefly comedies en vaudeville 
and a fort of pantomime ; fometimes ferious reprefentations, allufive to local 
circumfiances, and f{ometimes merely humourous burle{ques. The condu@ 
of the whole was highly creditable to the talents of the performers, fome of 
whom yet remained from the French fchool, who, although driven to {eek 
a livelihood under fuch doubtful aufpices, might have fhone with equal 
lutire to their more fortunate contemporaries on an European ftage. The 
Black. performers, who preponderated in number, were not behind in 
talents: the writer {aw a play of Moliere’s performed with an accuracy that 
would not have difgraced the firft theatre in Europe. [ven painting, from 
fome recent {pecimens, appeared to be encouraged, and cultivated as an 
accomplifhment, in a ilight degree. A young lady of colour, of the name 
of La Roche, prelented a large company, of which the writer was one, in 
. the courfe of a few minutes, with their likenelies, very accurately cut in 
profile. Mufic, alfo, though it mutt be confeffed, not fuch as to vie with 
the harmony of the {pheres, was every where prevalent to. an exve(s, and 
the practice of molt kinds in ule, though firinged inftruments were prefer- 
red. Yet, with an ardent fenfibility that appeared in many infiances, and 
which could not fail to be cultivated under prefent cireumitances, the rich 
Blacks fuffered the greater part of the capital to lie in ruins; they appeared 
to fhrink from re-inftating it, as if in rebuilding their former refidences, they 
fhould create new matters. 

« The fituation of thofe who {till remained in humble privacy, and whe 
formed the great bulk of the people, was indeed very greatly changed. 
Their condition, agreeably to their capacities of enjoyment, approgthed 
nearer happinefs than many others which are confidered its ultifhatum, 
Crimes were by no means frequent, and thofe rather attributable to acci- 
dent than vice. They were perfectly at liberty as regarded themfelves, 
and were more ready to perform their focial duties, than the {tate was ur- 
gent in requiring them. Thofe qualities, confpicuous in the negroes under 
their worit circumftances, their regard for all the relations of life, and 
tendernefs to each other, feemed expanded with their freedom, and many 
of the little prejudices that had exilied wore away. Thofe amufements, 
which were formerly fuppreiled, had now free fcope, but they reftrained 
themfelves from public annoyance with more regularity than could bave 
been affected by the ftricteft police. 

«« The menage of the labourer, in the town and its vicinity, was improved 
in a proportion equal to his condition. A rough yet neat couch fupplied the 
place of the wretched bedding of a former period; and the vifitor was not 
unprovided for; though it is lamentable to ftate, that in feveral infiances 
the furniture of the cottage was beholden to the public commotions ; and 
in one inftance, painfully rifible, a beautiful fire-(creen, the dexterous 
workmanfhip of {ome fair fufferer, concealed a dog then roafting from fome 
of their fellows, who confidered it opprobrious to be mangeurs des chiens.” 


This is a very flattering defcription, indeed; and, if it be correé 
(and far be it from us to queftion its accuracy), it prefents a very dif- 
ferent piCiure of this extraordinary empire, from that which the major 


part of the European world, we fufpect, had previoufly drawn in 
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their own imaginations. ‘This people, whom the French, after the 

ace of Amiens, firit fent an army to reduce them, was generally 
deferibed as a horde of ferocious favages, deititute alike of difcipline 
and of refources, and confequently unable to make the {malleft itand 
againft their powerful and determined affailants. But how completely 
has the refult falfified this prediction, and demonftrated the ignorance 
of thofe who made it, certainly with more confidence than judgment. 
* Our traveller, however, foon became an objeét of fufpicion.' He 
was accordingly apprehended ; tried, in a fummary way, by a Mili- 
tary Commiffion, at whicn the black General Chriftuphe prefided ; 
and condemned to die. He was relieved, however, during his con- 
finement, by a benevolent female of colour, who fupplied him with 
food and refrefhments, at the rifk of her life; and was, at length, re- 
leafed, by the humanity ef Touflaint. 

The interview between Touffaint and his children, who were fent 
to allure him to the intereft of the French, is defcribed in an affecting 
manner. After the failure of this attempt, Touflaint, to whom 
Buonapzrté had jutt written in the moft flattering terms, was publicly 


- proclaimed a rebe! and an outlaw; and the cold-blooded mifcreant, 


Le Clerc, whofe atrocities were only equalled by his ignorance, car- 
ried on a furious war againft the, Blacks, employing the ufual refource 
of the French, fraud united with force, to fubeve them. He fo far 
fucceeded as to detach fome of Touflaint’s principal generals from-his 
caufe ; when, elated with his fuccefs, he prefled forward to give battle 
to Touflaint himfelf, with whom a part of his army came up, on the 
24th of February, 1802. 


« On the fame day, Rochambeau’s divifion ‘entered the Ravine-a-Coun- 
leuvre, where General Touflaint, with his guard, forming a corps of fifteen 
hundred grenadiers, drawn from different demi-brigades, and about twelve 
hundred other chofen troops, with the addition of four hundred dragoons, 
waited to receive them in perfon. The Ravine-a-Couleuvre is extremely 
well protected, being flanked by lofiy mountains covered with wood; in 
advantageous places were potted more than two thoufand cultivators. They 
formed a confiderable number of abattis, which obtiructed the paliage, and 
occupied the entrenched pofittons which commanded the Ravines.. From 
the advantages of the defection, and a knowledge of the country, General 
Rochambeau executed his movement with a rapidity fimilar to that of the 
enemy he was encountering, and attacked their entrenchments. A battle 
enfued, in which, Le Clerc acknowledges, ‘‘ man was oppofed to man, and 
the troops of Touffaint fought well.” It was an affair deferving an accurate 
defcription in the military annals of the time. The ability and bravery of 
the French troops were called forth, and every manceuvre of the Black tac- 
tics was difplayed. Ona bloody field, at the clofe of the day, victory re- 
mained doubttu!, and each party were more anxious with regard to their 
future movements, than the honour of fuperiority fo dearly bought. Touf- 
faint retired to the banks of La Petit Riviére, and Le Clerc to Gonaives. 
General Maurepas continued in confjderable power in the weftern province, 
and repelled the attacks of Generals Debelle and Boudet, until they Were 
reinforced by two divifions, thofe of Desfourneaux and Rochambeau, 
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difpatched by the French General to fupport and colle& their (catered 
forces.” ° 


This battle alone was fully fufficient to remove the falfe impreffion 
which was entertained, refpe€ting the abiolute inability of the Blacks 
to oppofe any effectual refiftance to the French.. The latter, however, 
made fome progrefs, which induced Le Clerc, though ftill in poffef. 
fion of a very {mall parc of St. Domingo, boldly to aflert, that he was 
mafter of the colony. But in this he foon found himfelf woefully de. 
ceived. And, at the very time when Buonaparté was declaring to 
his proftituted Senate, that Touflaint was reduced to the laft extre. 
mity, ‘* without fortrefles, without money, and withoyt an army,” 
that active chief poured down with his battalions into the plain of 
the Cape, deftroyed all who attempted to oppofe his progrefs, and, 
after Jaying wafte the adjacent country, retired, without lofs, to the 
mountains. ‘This fpecies of warfare was carried on for a fhort time, 
when a peace was concluded (in May, 1802), and Touflaint retired 
~ to his plantation at L’Ouverture, whence he was afterwards kidnap. 
ped by Le Clerc, the worthy brother-in-law of the Corfican ruffian, 
Par nobile fratrum! Of the ftate of the country after this act, we 
have the following brief account :— 


«« The government at this period (if, in the infubordinate ftate in which 
every thing appeared, any government could be confidered to exift) aflumed 
a complexion more fanguinary and terrible than can be conceived among 
civilized people, and formed a new era in martial law. In attempting to 
difarm the Black troops which had been incorporated with the French, the 
neceflity whereof was difcavered too late, the moft barbarous methods were 

ractifed. Ship-loads were collected, and fuffocated in the holds. In one 
inftance, fix hundred being furrounded, and attempting a refiftance, were 
maffacred on the {pot ; and fuch flaughters daily took place in the vicinity 
of Cape Francois, that the air became tainted by the putrefaétion of the 
bodies. At the fame time, the French troops being driven from the field, 
and obliged to fortify them(elves in the chief towns, contagion {pread every 
where, and the difirefs became dreadfully general. In their extremity, to 
aid and fill up the meafure of their enormities, the ufe of blood-hounds 
was reforted to—that dread/ul expedient, the temporary adoption of which, 
in a neighbouring colony, had already excited the difguft of the powers of 

Europe *, 
« Fort 
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* «In thisallufion to the circumftance of the introduction of blood- 
hounds to an Englifh colony, the author has no other aim than to add his 
teftimony (he was an eye-witnels) to the reétitude of the Governor of Ja- 
maica in regard to their ufe. Though a fuccefsful, yet it was a dangerous 
experiment, and one which will, it is hoped, never be again tried by Britifh 
foldiers; but with the controul of fuch men as Lord Balcarras and General 
Walpole, the rights of humanity can no more be violated, than the highett 
point of military honour or difcipline, The writer was witnefs to an anxiety 
with regard to any employment of the dogs in the noble governor, — 
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« Fort Dauphin, Port Paix, and feveral other favourite eftablifhments- 
were, by the middle of October, completely loft to the French; and it be~ 
came known to the feamen who vifited the Bight of Leogane; that after a 
confiderable number of Blacks had been hunted down in the neighbourhood 
of Port Republicain, they were hurried on board of the fhips at anchor in 
the bay, and crowded into their holds; that, under cover of the night, this 
difhonoured navy put to fea, and firft either burning brim{ftone in the hold, 
or extinguifhing fenie by {uffocation, or neither, the miferable cargoes were 
difcharged into the jea, in fuch quantities, that at length the tide (as if the 
mighty Arbiter of all, meant to hold their fhame before them) brought the 
corpfes into the bay, and rolled them on the very beach. Human nature 
secoils at the de(cription, yet the fcene is not ended,—under the dark con- 
cealment of night, the tender wife, the aged parent, and even the rougher 
comrade in arms, ftealing by the watchful fufpicion of their mafters, were 
feen wandering on the fea-fhore, to identify each victim as the wave pro- 
duced him.” 


On the firft of November this year, Le Clerc died, and was fuc- 
ceeded by Rochambeau: and, in the courfe of ten months, no lefs 
than 40,000 French troops are faid to have been deftroyed, by the 


joint efforts of the {word and the climate. Frefh fupplies, however, 


were fent from tiine to time; the war was continued, with fhort in- 
tervals of peace, and cruelties were again perpetrated by the French, 
on their prifoners, and were at length retaliated by the Blacks, whe 
were now commanded by Deffalines. But, in the fummer of 1863, 
the Black Chief, after defeating his opponents 1n every quarter, laid 
fiege to the Cape, which was alfo blockaded by a Britifh fquadron. 
In the month of November, Rochambeau was reduced to the necef- 
fity of capitulating with Deffalines, and, afterwards, of furrendering 


his whole force, confifting of 8000 men, with three frigates, and 


feventeen merchantmen, to the Commander of the Britith fhips. 
Thus ended this ill-fated expedition, defeating the hopes, and marr- 
ing the profpects, difappointing the expeétations, and falfifying the 
predictions of its projeétors. With the new year, a new empire was 
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mufi confer eternal honour on his feelings as a gentleman and a foldier, 
while the fentiments of General Walpole on the occafion are equally ho- 
nourable. Strange as it may appear to thofe who had an opportunity of 
knowing the fa&, the public mind (with a jealoufy of national charaéter 
mofi laudable and dignified) has never been fatisfied that the Maroons were 
not really hunted down, and deftroyed by blcod-hounds: it is therefore 
moft folemnly declared in this place, that no farther ufe was made of them 
than being marched in the rear of the army, to in{pire terror in the 
Blacks ; as has been mentioned in an account furnifhed to his refpeéctable 
hiftorian by Mr. Quarrel, although the writer is not certain that the care 
taken by Lord Balcarras to prevent it, was perfectly confonant to the incli- 
nations of that gentleman. Some accidents, and perhaps more than thofe 
ftated by Mr. Dallas, did occur, but they were never let loofe, indiferimi- 
nately, by a Britith general, for the inhuman purpofes for which they are 


bred,” 
eftablithed, 
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eftablifhed, and its primitive name, Hayti, reftored to this importan 
colony. Of its ftate fubfequent to this revolution, we have already 
extracted our author’s defcription. We fhall now add his opinion 
refpecting its future deftiny, and with that clofe our account of a 
work which, we muft repeat, contains much ufeful and valuable 
information. 


«« Should they adhere to the bafis on which they have founded their pros 
ceedings, and remain unmolefied by European powers, they may arrive at 
the moft enviable flate of grandeur and felicity; but fhould any evil {pirits 
- obtain a footing among them, and interrupt the harmony which may other. 
wile be maintained, by occafioning factions to arile from old contentions, or 
new divifions, the frequent confequence of overgrown wealth or dominion, 
they will in al! probability fulfil the prediétion of Edwards, by becoming 
*favages in the midit of fociety, without peace, fecurity, agriculture, or 
property.’ 

‘¢ But, in either cafe, their redu€tion to their former fituation is impof- 
fible; and though Europe wafte her armies, and exhauft her navies in the 
endeavour, the Blacks of St. Domingo will be unfubdued ; and if they can- 
not repel the invafion of a reiterated and extended force, they will cut them 
off, as hath been already obferved, with a {cythe more keen and rapid than 
that of time. Every year and every day has been, and will ftil} continue, 
to be pregnant with experience to them, and no power on earth will be 
able to reduce them, while their population will continue to increafe ina 
vaft proportion, ‘The writer has reiterated thefe fentiments for feveral 
‘years, and through a period in which their confirmation apfcared more than 
doubtful; his opinions were difinterefted, and unmingled with any preju- 
dice, cither local, political, or pecuniary, and every event has tended to 
firengthen them. Should it ever happen in the courle of time, that any of 
the various means difpenfed by Providence to check the exuberance of po- 
pulation fhould fall on Hayti, either in the form of contagion, or by a multi 
plication of the various dileafes to which the African race are fubjeét, in the 
degeneration of flavery; and that a white population fhould by that time be 
formed, capable of taking advantage of fuch a calamity; then, but not till 
then, fhould the neighbouring continent of America be ina {tate to colonize, 
or the policy of European governments defire the attainment of the mot 
fplendid colony of the Antilles, an opportunity might potfibly be afforded, 
Whether it would be rational on the {core of jufttce or humanity to do fo, 
is a fubjeé&t not to be argued at prefent. © Thofe who undertake the pro- 
ject, if ever it fhould be undertaken, will be capable of defending it with 


plaufibility,” 


The Female Revolutionary Plutarch, containing Biographical, Hiftrical, 
and Revolutionary Sketches, Charaéters, and Anecdotes. By the Au- 
thor of the Revolutionary Plutarch, and Memoirs of Tallyrand. 
gvol. 12mo. Pp. 1336. Murray. 1805. 


PT HESE volumes are dedicated to the revered memory of the per- 
fecuted Queen of France, ‘* whofe murder (fays the author) is 
ftill unrevenged.” Not quite fo, for mf of her aflaflins, like oe 
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of our firft Charles, have perifhed, either on the f{caffold, by their own 
hands, or by other viclent means. We have here the political lives, 
or rather, as the author terms them, Biographical Sketches of Fort 
Females who have borne a con{picuous part in the dreadful Tragedy 
of the French Revelution. Of courfe, we have a motley exhibition 
of tranfcendant viriues, and of enosmous vices, in the contemplation 
of which admiration and difguft are alternately excited, in the mind of 
the reader. To analyfe fuch a produéction would not be practicable 
within the limits of neceffity prefcribed to fuch an article of criticifm ; 
we muft therefore content ourfelves with an article or two, by way of 
fpecimen of the author's ftyle, in the firft place, (which, by the bye, 
is very much improvec), and fecondly, that our readers may be ena- 
bled to form {ome opinion of the entertainment which they may ex- 
pect from the perufal of thefe volumes. 


« Among the many Swifs heroines, whofe names are ftill in the mouth 
of every iriend of libe:ty and of honour in the Helvetian Alps, is that of 
Martha Glar, a daughter, grand-daughter, wite, fifler, mother and grand- 
mother of thepherds; of tho/e innocent citizens, whoie retired and obfcure 
lives, until they were vifited by the curfes of heaven and the offsprings of 
hell, French revolutioni(ts, pafied in hard labour, but in honeft independence; 
in performing thofe moral and focial virtues, which every where proclaim 
the religious faith of fincere Chriftians. 

«In thofe vallies, among thofe mountains, on the banks of thofe Takes, 
where yvenerations had glided away, undiliurbed tor ages, the rumour of 
French threats, the report of Gallic perfidy, and the relations of revolutionary 
ferocity, fudddenly penetrated in the latter part of 1797, and in the begins 
ning of 1798, not to terrify trembling cowards, but to excite enthufiafm 
among a brave and loyal people acquainted with their own worth and with 
the juitice of their caufe, and therefore thinking themielves invincible. 
Alas! they were not aware that againft dafiardly allaffins and armed flaves, 
backed by artificial fupport, by a numerous artillery, experienced, in tactics 
and adroit in maneuvres, natural bravery and innate heroifm often avail 
but little. 

« Martha Glar, when in February 1798 her hufband had marched with 
all other farmers, peafants, and thepherds, againit an approaching enemy, 
convoked and-collected around her all her countrywomen and girls of the 
fame parifh with her. This meeting took place in the church-yard, on the 
lati Sunday of February, half an hour before divine fervice was to be per- 
formed.. She addre‘Ted them thus: 

* Daughters of Wiliam Tell! the tinte ts now at hand when you may 
prove yourfelves worthy defcendants of that hero, of that father, of that de- 
liverer of his country. | 

‘ At the time that our country is in peace with all nations, friends with 
all people, reipecting the ufages of every body, encroaching on the claims 
qf none, thofe detettable Frenchmen, with whofe vicinity Providence has 
punithed us for our fins; thofe (courges of mankind, have dared to threaten 
us with the fame fetters which degrade themielves, and hope to impofe upon 
us the fame fhameful yoke, which has made them degenerate, and redueed 
them to a level with the moit ferocious of beafts of prey. Our fathers, our 
huihands, our brothers, our fons,.and our friends are already advancing to 
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oppofe them. Suppofe they are defeated by fuperior numbers; suppofe 
the God of Vitiory is as blind, as unjutt, as indifferent as Fortune, the fole 
divinity of French infidels and blalphemers: will you ftoop to receive the 
con(olation from, and the embraces of their affatlins? Will you fuffer thofe 
criminals to chain you to their bondage; to their enormities ? Will you ferve 
as miftreffes or as fervants thofe monfiers who in fuch an unprovoked bar. 
barous manner have made you widows, orphans, and mourners? The ex. 
preflions of your countenances beam With patriotic and becoming indigna. 
tion. No, never! rather death—a thoufand deaths! 

‘ My deareft friends, if this is your fincere determination, we have no- 
thing to do but to arm and to march, and immediately io join in the ranks, 
combat by the fide, or perifh in our country’s caufe by the corples of thofe 
fo juftly dear to us. , 

« But fome of you may perhaps think that thofe who have butchered our 
relatives and friends, our defenders, our proteétors, and our fellow-citizens, 
may perhaps have fome regard for our fex, and fuffer us at leaft to moan and 
to cry undifturbed and in peace. Can any one of you be ‘o blind, fo weak, 
or fo ignorant, as to believe that it is poffible that flaves can confer freedom, 
and guilty wretches evince any jult, generous, nay even human feelings? 

‘ Remember! I befeech you remember, that wherever revolutionary 
Frenchmen have hitherto penetrated, crime has always accompanied them, 
infamy and oppreflion continued with them, and want, difirels, and mifery, 
remained behind them. 

* But fuppofe (what there is not the moft difiant probability of happen- 
ing) that they fhould behave better to us than they have done to our Ger- 
man and Italian neighbours; {uppofe that they do not pollute our temples, 
plunder our property, violate our fifiers, {educe the chaftity of our daugh- 
ters, and pervert the morality of our fons; fuppofe they do not make us 
abandoned and profligate as well as ruined and wretched ; are we, we who 
are the defcendanis of freemen, to live and to fee our country enchained 
and our poflerity enflaved? are we to expele ourlelves to be hunted by the 
bayonets of the invaders from the reeking rubbith of our dwellings, from 
the tombs of our forefathers, from the altars of our God, to the bed of the 
regicide who opprefles us, or of the plunderer who ruins us? are we to ferve 
like beafts of burden to the projeéts of univerfal overthrow of thele great 
and ambitious criminals? or are we to decorate as trophies the triumphal 
chariot or entry ofa vile and corrupted tyrant? I think that I feel the bones 
of our anceftors rattiing with horror under me in their graves of this facred 
place! Limagine I hear them call to us loudly from their blefled abodes: 
‘ Daughters of freemen! die, or bequeath to your children the happinefs 
and liberty you inherited from your fathers.’ Yes! yes! I believe I lee the 
heavenly {pirit of William Tell defcend and in{pire us to perform valiantly 
what we owe to our country, to our families, to our caule, and to ourlelves.’ 
(‘ Let us arm, and let us march!’ refounded from al! parts.) ‘I rejoice,’ 
continued Martha Glar, ¢ in obferving and hearing your noble determina 
tion and your liberal fentiments. Ages to come will record a patrioti{m on 
which I moft fincerely compliment you. I cannot, however, prefent you 
either with embroidered ttandards, with decorated helmets, or with glittets 
ing arms; but in the day of battle do not lofe fight of Martha Glar, her 
daughters, and her grand-daughters ; they will always be found in the way 
of honour and glory ; let them ferve you fora rallying point. Should vice 
fory not crewn our efforts, we folemnly {wear not to furvive our defeat; 
an 
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and this my addrefs to you, deareft countrywomen, will then be our laft and 
eternal adieu, in the firm conviction that we thall one day meet again to 
feparate no more. The patriot’s place in heaven is next to that ot the faint, 
and the Creator of the univer/fe {miles equally on both, 

« But no! let us lay afide all gloomy uteas, all doveful prelentiment: let 
us have more confidence in an all-governing Providence. Let us now fol- 
low our worthy paltor, whon~l fee advancing towards ourchurch, and with 
him implore the blefling of the Almighty on our undertakings, on our pae 
triotic oath, To CONQUER OR TO DIE, JO LIVE OR TO PERISH WITH 
THE FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE OF OUR DEAR COUNTRY. 

« Martha Glar, after achieving prodigies of valour at the battle of Frau- 
enbrun, on the 3d of March 1798, was, at the age of 64, flain, together 
with two daughters and three grand-daughters, of whom the youngeit was 
fearcely ten years old, by the fide of her father, hufband, brother, and two 
fons, who were all likewife killed. Of the two hundred and fixty women 
whom her patrioti{m had roufed, one hundred and eighty perifhed, and the 
remainder were carried wounded or mutilated from the field of battle. 
Their French murderers being {till the tyrants of their country, no marble 
is yet confecrated to their memory, to record fo much heroifm; but when 
the day of deliverance comes, in every church-yard in Helvetia a monue 
ment will be ereéted to thofe whofe fate every patriotic and tender mind 
deplores. Thus the French friends of liberty a‘laflinated liberty in her na-: 
tive foil; and. punifhed the mountains of Helvetia, as they intend to do the 
plains, dales, and hills, of Great Britain, for having given ber birth *.” 


The next extract we fhall make contains an interefting and pathe- 
tic account of an unfortunate lunatic who fancied herfelf the Queen 
of France. 


« In the forenoon of the 2d of November 1794, a young and beautiful 
female about eighteen, dreffed in the deepeft mourning, attracted a crowd 
around her on the Pont-neuf by her lamentations, and by her tears. By 
feeling expreffions, and pathetic though incoherent language and manners, 
fhe called for the pity, and demanded the fupport, of every pailenger. She 
faid that fhe was their queen, whom regicides had beheaded, but whom 
Providence on that day, her former birth-day, had reftored to life. She 
difplayed before the people fome deep {cars round her neck, the marks of 
the guillotine, which the faid would never be healed before the Dauphin 
her {on afcended the throne of his anceftors. Her good hufband, their king, 
Louis XVI. fhe informed them, would never more appear upon earth, being 
feated in heaven on the right hand of his Saviour by the fide of St. Louis, 
where he prays to convert and forgive his aflaflins, She declared that the 
every night vifited her children in the Temple; but that fhe was ordered 
from above to thew herfelf during the day, a living example of divine good- 
nels, to warn Frenchmen of eternal perdition. 

“ She interrupted her fpeech every moment with prayers for the living 
and for the dead, for triends and tor foes. She always ended her devotion 
with imploring Divine Providence for the repole of the foul of Louis XVI, 





a 


* « Befides the authorities already quoted, Diffolution of the Swifs Con- 
federacy, by Planta; the very well-written Cailandre, by the loyal General 
Danican ; and Europaifche Annalen for 1798; have been coniulted in this 
ketch,” 
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and for the prefervation of her fon and daughter. When afked by bruta} 
intruders whether fhe had heard any thing of Robe!pierre in the other werld, 
fhe turned pale, and ajmoii fell into fits; but her tears relieved her, and the 
anfwered fiammering: ‘Yes; yes! ah, how the monfter ‘uffers! the devils 
day and night moving his entrails with a red hot poker, burning but never 
con{uming them.’ 

«© The number of perfons collected round her, or rather the compaffion 
fhe feemed to excite, cauled the police-agent to defire her to walk with 
him, as he withed to {peak with her; but the mob interfered, \aying it was 
a cruelty to arreft an mnocent and harmlefs woman, whole inianity itfelf 
was tenderne(s and charity, and no doubt the effect of fome ‘evere afftic. 
tions: he was theretcre for that time obliged to relinquifh his prey. She 
had indeed, between praying and tpeaking, diftributed among thofe near 
her whoie external appearance be{poke want, both what money (lhe had and 
a great part of her clothes, and almoit every thing but her mourning gown, 
She refuted however to part with a medallion having a portrait of Louis XVI, 
on one tide, and thofe of his two children the Princefs Royal and the Dau- 
phin on the other.” 


This unhappy creature was foon feized by the police-officers and 
conveyed to a public receptacle for lunatics, where fhe {till fupported 
the royal character which fhe had affumed, held her levies, had her 
court days, and exhibited all the imaginary pomp of frenzied royalty, 
She died in this place, on the 2oth of July, 1799, and, notwithftand- 
ing all the vigilant refearches of a revolutionary police, no difcovery 
could be made of her name, or birth. Probably, fhe was fome un- 
happy lady, the murder of whofe family, and the plunder of whofe 
property, had driven her to madnefs. 

Madame Roland’s Life is interfperfed with a variety of pertinent 
obfervations, tending to expole the pfeudo-patriotifm and falfe philo- 
{phy of that revolutionary heroine. Befides thefe biographical fketch- 
€s, there are various other papers introduced, filled with revolu- 
tionary anecdotes, fome of which make us fhudder with horror. As 
this work is well calculated to pleafe that numerous clafs of readers 
who have.read with fatisfa€tion the former productions of the fame 
author, (which have run through feveral editions) there can be no 
doubt but that it will meet with equal fuccefs. 

It is neceffary to obferve that the author almoft always refers to the 
authorities where he has derived his information, fo that thofe who 
doubt his veracity may have their doubts difpelled by a reference to the 
original documents. | 


MISCELLANIES. 





Obfervat ns on the Cultivation of Wafte Lands. Addreffcd to the Gentlemen 
and Farmers of Glamorganfbire. By James Capper, formerly Colonel 
and Comptroller-General of the Army and Fortification Accompis on 
the Coaft.of Coromandel. Pp. 61. 8vo. Egerton. 1805. 


NOLONEL CAPPER, after retiring to Wales, now prefents the public 
with a brief extract from his Farming Journal, during four years, ae- 
eompanied with obfervations, and detailing the fuccefs of his plan of eul- 
uvaling 
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twating “a part of the new enclofure on ‘Cardiff Great Heath, Glamor- 

nfhire.” ‘Lhe author’s experience induces him to fpeak very decidedly 
in favour of paring and burning, as the beit means of improving wafte 
jands. A field of ten acres coft for paring, burning, ploughing, fowing, 
ke. 681. 2s. Od. and yielded eight buthels per acre, at 30s. per buiel, which 
gave a clear profit of 511. 17s. Gd. ‘Fhe bett courfe of crops, fhould the 
firft fucceed, he confiders to be wheat, then turnips, followed by barley or 
oats, and ray gratis and clover. It is alto ftated, that capital thus employed 
will g:ve a return of 30 per cent. but that the cultivator who would oc- 
ceupy an enclofure of an 100 acres fhould poffefs at leatt 10001. capital, and 
the gentleman who would convert 1000 acres of wafte lands into a demefne, 
fhould referve 20,000). to infure the moft complete fuccefs. It is unnecef- 
fary to obferve that the Colonel is a temperate friend to general enclofure. 
In his preface, he fuggefts the propriety of eftablithing a “ {chool of in- 
dufiry for the children of the labouring poor of the county,” that we think 
merits the attention of the officers for the poor in every county in England. 
The pamphlet abounds with thofe proofs of juft obfervation and good fenfe 
that are the fruit of experience. The author's remarks on labourers are as 
profound as they are humane, and cannot fail being eminently ufeful to 
farmers and their fervants. 


Reply to Dr. Fames Carmichael Smyth, containing Remarks on bis Letter to 
Mr. Wilberforce, and a farther Account of the Difcovery of the Power of 
Mineral Acids in a State of Gas to deftroy Contagion. By John Johniftone, 

_M.D. Pe.279. 8vo. 5s. Mawman. 1805. 


IRA multa facere cogit mala: Mercy on poor Dr. Smyth; Chaptals, 
Guytons, and Johnftones, French and Englifh, attack him with pitilefs fury. 
A volume of Doétors, A. B. C. &c. Johnftones, dead, living, and set un- 
born, are here invoked to reclaim and participate, to the lateft pofterity, in 
the honour of “ :mventing” furmigation with muriatic acid. Monuments, 
temples, maufoleums, were to bave been ere&ted to the immortal memory of 
a Dr. james Johnitone of Kidderminfter, had not the parfimonious fpirit 
of a Committee of the Houfe of Commons refufed, moft ungeneroufly in- 
deed, to beftow the public money on this “ benefactor of the human race.” 
Unfortunately thefe pompous claims to public remuneration are, we are 
told, “‘ now abandoned with regret indeed, but without anger.” This, too, 
is an aflertion without proof: if true, why charge the public with a five 
fhilling volume only to repeat a family claim, the fum ot which was pre- 
vioufly conceded, and to abufe a brother phyfician, who has fortunately 
difcovered anorber and more ufeful means of defroying contagion ? Jn truth, 
our would-be Greek-mouthed author, who, as he exhaufts his ttock of 
Gree quotations, proceeds to Latin, and in the progrefs of his work at 
length defcends to the plain Englifl) monofyllable “ then,’’ dreffed indeed 
with ail the archnefs of italics and fmail capitals; fheuld have remembeied 
iN citing numerous Doétors, fathers, brothers, &c. that Toda ixteey dooddc 
# amwaece. The appeal to Dr. Gregory for the produétion of his brother 
Edward's academical exercife under the /ate Dr. Hope, is an unfortunate 
fpecimen of the confultation of Doétors. This important document, this 
JSuppojed tbafis, that was to have proved and eftablifhed all the lofty honours 
of the family, the ufe of the mineral acid in 1779, is now, we learn from 
Dr. Gregory, /#/! a proof of the curiofity it muft have excited, and the 
mportance 
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importance in which it was held at that period. Notwiihftanding this, 
our author, with his ufual modefty indeed, aiks Dr. Smyth to “ give Dy. 
Edward credit for memory enough,’’—for what? for all the experiments 
and difcoveries he choofes te /zy that he made above twenty-fix years ago! 
We fhall not infult the goed fenfe of our readers with any analy‘is or far. 
ther obfervations on this farrago: nor are we certain that it is worthy of 
an anfwer from Dr. Smyth, who has nobly conceded to his father all that 
he can jufily :equire, namely, the merit of having applied the marine acid 
in 1750, long prior to the attempt of Guyton; but that fuch application 
cannot in the leaft detract from the difcovery of nitrous acid fumigation, 
every one muft admit. Yet our doughty champion of the Johnfiones i 
pleafed to call Dr. Smyth an “ impofter,” and a ‘* plagiarift” of Guyton! 
This learned Doétor is candid enough indeed to confefs his difgraceful ig 
nerance of chemiitry,* and does not hefitate to declare, fpeaking ona 
chemical fubje&, that he prefers the obfervation of an old woman, (ag 
fuch perhaps highly refpeétabie} to “ the opinion of all the chemifts in Eu. 
rope!!”” In a tew lines more he infinuates that he “sad’’ fome refpe@ 
for “‘a Parliamentary Committee,” but it is doubtful with him whether he 
now has. He alfo hints that his family would accept of no patronage from 
government, except that which tended to declare the father ‘ an inventor :” 
bat wé tr ft, for the common intereft of our country, that the patronage of 
goveinment, that is the nomination of public officers, will always be direct- 
ed to more able hands. If Dr. Jehnftoue's praétice was fuccelsful at 
Worcefter, he was of cou fe rewarded y the “ approbation of his employ- 
ers,” as his fon elegantly denominates his father’s paticnts: not fo an active 
fervant of the public under government; his fucceffes left him only the 
applaufe of talents and virtue, thofe of Dr. J. the guineas of " his employ- 
ers.” Our Grecian Doétor informs us in his preface, that he has ‘ worked 
the fubj-ci agoniftically :” we believe it; as not a page occurs without grofs 
errors, inclegant language, weak or falfe arguments, and vapid expreflions. 
If it be true that controverfy is the touchftone of genius, ‘ then,” we have 
here only “ bafe metal.” Let Dr. John Jobnftone remember, if he under. 
ftands Greek, 2ofcs yoo adeis ds te wavra wyooxdrlu—he cannot be learned 
who errs in every thing. é | 
The Revolutionary Plutarch, exhibiting the mft difinguifhed Charadi-rs, Lite 
rary, Military, ard Pohitical, in the recent Annals of the French Republic, 
The creater ;art from the original [formation of a Gentleman refident at 
Paris, Fourth Edition. 3vols. 12mo. 18s, Murray. 1805, 


‘THE fuccefs of this work has fully juftified our predictions refpecting 
the rapidity of its circulation ; and we troft that our hopes ajfo refpecting 
the impreffion which it was calculated to make have been fulfilled. The 





> 


* After afferting “that muriatic acid: gas is at leaft as ufeable as nitric,” 
in fumigation, he adds, ‘‘as to the quantity of muriatic acid gas which 
can be borne without inconvenience in a given [pace, I find that in an 
apartment containing 360 cubic feet, refpiration is not diftuibed by the gas 
extricated from one ownce of falt by one ounce of fulphuric acid.’’ ‘This 
is the whole of our author’s origina) chemical experiments detailed in this 
oftavo volume! ¢~ | 
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fent edition contains a new life—-that of the Dutch patriot, Schimmel- 

pninck, which ferves to complete the Revolutionary groupe. ‘The au- 
thor, however, leave. us to gue{s his profeflion previous to the commence- 
ment of his revolutionary cureer He was an attorney, of better talents 
than character. it is needlefs to add, that he is the fervile tool of the 
Corfican ufurper. 


Efaay on Quackery and the dreadful Confequences arifing from taking advertifed 
Medicines, Se. Sc. 8vo. Pr. 140. T. Clayton, Kingfton upon Hull; 
J. Cundee, London. 1805. af 


WE do not give the whole of the title-page, which is as vérbofe as any 
Quack Doctor's Bill. As: to the work itfelf, the object which the author 

ofefies to have in view is highly commendable, and we with that, we 
could beftow commendation on the execution. It :s made ‘up of {craps in 
profe and verfe, collected from every quarter, and put together without at- 
tention to arrangement. But, had its merit been much higher than it is, 
had it attacked Quackery much more powerfully than it does, we are afraid 
that the evil is too deeply rooted in human nature to be extirpated. ‘To 
obtain health, to preferve life we have feen, we fee every day, and are afraid 
ever fhall fee man believing in knavery and folly, and having recourfe to 
impofiibility. Some legal arrangements might palliate the evil, but a radi- 
cal cure is not to be expected. ‘ihe crouds who are attracted by the fol- 
lowing advertifement, and hundreds of a fimilar kind, and the fums which 
are pocketed by the advertifers, are a melancholy confirmation of this truth. 

“ The Solar Tincture combines the efiential and occult virtues of all 
fcorbutic vegetables, ready digefted, concocted, purified, and refolved into 
an elegant balfamic effence, pieafing to the tafie, and grateful to the tio- 
mach. It flies immediately to the 4eart, whether internally or externally 
applied, blends and aflimilates with the venal and arterial bleod, which it 
generates, corrects, warms, purifies, animates, and impels through the whole 
fyftem, It cleanfes all the vifcera and glandular parts, particularly the 
longs and kidneys; {timulates the fibres, wherevy the gaftric juice and di- 
geftion are pr-moted ; diffolves vifcid humours and expels infection. It 
exerts very confiderable effects on the whole nervous fyftem, fenfibly raifes 
the pulfe, ftrengtbens the folids, and invigorates the animal fpirits. It pe- 
netrates the mouths of the minuter veflels, reftores the natural perfpiration, 
and promotes all the fluid fecretions ; and is, in dhort, more than a match for 
difeafe and peatu!!!” 

We are forry for the fituation of the author, who fays, “ that his fuffering 
under accumulated calamities did not permit him to pay that attention to 
the work which it required :” but had he not better have deferred his li- 
terary labours till his mind was more at eafe; efpecially as he is “‘ epg ged 
in a laborieus profetlion, on which his family is dependent for fupport,” 
for we are afraid that he will find the profeffion of an author by no means 
8 profitable one. 


my 
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The limit to our Inguiries, with respect to the Nature and Attributes of the Deity 
A Sermon,» preached before the University of Cambridge, on Commencement Suit. 
day, July 1, 1804. By George Lawy,D.D. Prebendary of Carlile 
410. Pe. 38. Faulder and Rivingtons, London; Deighton, Cam bridge, 


tbe difcourfe, upon an important ard delicate fubjed, is truly worthy 
of the very learned body before which it was delivered. It difplays 
great depth of thought, clofene!s of realoning, and philotophical accuracy, 
The limits of human knowledge are very correéily defined, and the bound. 
aries of realon and of faith difiinctly marked. To thofe, among whom 
nearly the whole clais of Socinians and Unitarians muit be ranked, who, 
puffed with vanity, and proud of the vaft exertions of the human mind, in 
purfuits adapted to its nature, make their own limited and finite compre. 
henfion the criterion and the fiandard of their faith: To men of this de 
feription, the lefion conveyed in Dr. Law’s moft excellent fermon, will im. 
part moft valuable and necetlary mftru¢tion. “ There are inquiries,” fays 
this eloquent divine, “ which lie beyond the utmoilt {tretch of our compre. 
henfion ; and much perplexity and infidelity have been occafioned, bya 
too curious inveliigation of {ubjeéts which human reafon in vain attempts to 
explore. Of this nature are many of the {peculitions, which relate to the 
efience and attributes of the Deity. In thefe puriuits the limit of human 
knowledge is foon attained. When we would urge our refearches farther, 
doubts and darknels intercept our view ; nor can any efforts of genius and 
learning advance a fingle fiep beyond the revealed word of God.” Itis 
the proper province, then,.of human reafon, in matters of religion, to afcer- 
tain what really is the word of God; and having once alcertained ¢/at, there 
the tafk of season is finithed, and the work of faith begins. But the pride of 
human reafon makes it labour to extend its relearches beyond the {phere 
within which alone it is deiiined, by God, to act; and finding itlelt baf- 
fled in its efforts, from its comparatively narrow and circum(cribed powers, 
it becomes petulant, fretful, and rebellious, and unwilling to acknowledge its 
own influfficiency, fnks into infidelity, by refufing its allent to every thing 
which it cannot comprehend. Yet, {till afraid to purfue its principle to its 
natural confequences, it is betrayed into the moli glaring inconfiftency, by 
acknowledging the extitence of things both divine and human, which are 
equally incomprehentible by the underftanding of men, with thote proper 
pbjects of faith which it fo obftinately and imptoufly rejects. Dr. L. illul 
trates his general obfervation by three important examples. 1. ‘The influ- 
ence and operation of the Holy Spirit. 2. Phe compatability of man’s li 
berty or free-will with the pre‘cience of God. 3. The doétrine of the Tr- 
nity. On all thefe fubjecis the preacher fhews that the vain efforts to ex- 
tend human reafon beyond its allotted powers have given birth to much 
fchifm and infidelity. In his refleftiens on the firft of them, he julily.re 
marks, that no paflages of Scripture, “ when fairly interpreted, give any 
countenance to the opinion of thofe, who pretend toa fenfibie experience 
of the {pirit—an irrefiftible impulfe—an immediate convertion: and who 
affect to point out the exact line of partition, between human efforts and 
divine illumination. Thefe doétrines are in the higheft degree deceitful 


and dangerous. Reformation is the work of time, and not iniiantaneous; 
not 
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norcan the true Chriftian, who knows that he is at beft but an unprofitable 
fewant, ever prefume to be confident, either of his future perieverance, or 
gnal falvation. To prove the falfity, or at leati the uncertainty of thefe 
pretenfions, we need only appeal to the’more fober experience of many 
carefal and confcientious oblervers of what pailes in their own minds. 
Thefe will acknowledge, that they have never beenable to afcertain, either 
the time, or the meafure, or the mode of the operation of the fpirit. Never 
then let it be fuppoted, that the knowledge of this preeternatural in(piration 
ecatt be denied tu the good and wife, but beftowed, as, i! we give credit. te 
every pretenfion, might feem to be the cafe, upon the wortt and weakeit of 
the fons of men.” 

In purfuing his refle€lions on the fecond of the above fubjects, Dr. Law 
adverts to the inconfittency, which we before noticed, and thofe who re- 
fale their affent to fome things, becau'e they are incomprehentible, and 

ive it to others thoegh equally incomprehenfible. 

« That a Being of infinite power thould have exifted from all eternity, is 
a propofition which we fee not only reaton to believe, but an ablolute ne- 
ceffity for admitting, but which, neverthelefs, we are totally unable tocom- 

rehend. Even the very terms by which thele qualities are expretied, we 
ean neither clearly conceive nor define. Infinity and eternity are ideas 
which elude our gralp, though we are not the le{s convinced that there 
mult be a Beixg infinite andeternal. Thefe fubjeéts, however, while they 
fhew us the bounds which are jet to the human underftanding as at prefent 
conftituted—the point at which our knowledge breaks off, at the iame time 
elevate our views to a nobler {tate of exiltence, and form a principle of 
connection between man, and a iuperior order of beings. 

« But it is not in thefe {peculations alone that our knowledge is circum- 
feribed. All nature is full of myfteries. The moift common incidents we 
only ceafe to wonder at, becaule frequency has rendered them familiar, 
The germination of feeds, the growth of plants, the generation of animals; 


thefe, and an infinite variety of fimilar produé€tions we can no otherwile ex- 


plain, than by pointing out the fact. In fhort, all our knowledge is acqui- 
red by experience. We fhould judge, therefore, with proportionable re- 
ferve of thofe fubjects, in which our experience is only indirect ; and amongit 
thofe of the attributes of the Deity, known to us, fo far as they are known, 
only in their effects. Knowledge fo acquired cannot but be a partial 
knowledge, foralmuch as a part only of thele effects is fubmitted to our ob- 
fervation. 

“In fome fuppofed incompatibility, however, between the liberty of 
man, and the foreknowledge of God, the foundation Calvinifm has been 
laid. According to which iyfiem every thing is pre-ordained, and We are 


Mere machines or inftruments pafiive nnder tie hand of God. The coenfe- 


quences are, that Chrift did not die for all, that he was not, as the Scrip- 
tares ailure us he was, a propitiation for the fins of the whole world. It 
follows alfo, that man is created to be neceflarily wicked and miferable, 
without any fault of hisown; a doétrine which annihilates the diftinéion of 
blame or defert, and with them, thofe ftrong arguments which natural reli- 
gion fuggetts, in proof of a future ftate of remuneration. If things be fo, 
what mutt we think but that the God of all mercy is unmerciful, the God 
of all juftice, unjust ?” 


A Sermea 
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A Sermen preached in the Parish Church of Wormley, Herts, on Sunday the 1 Oth of 
July, 1803. By the Rev. Thomas M‘Cuiloch, Reétor ; which beip 
peculiarly appropriate to the prefent Crifis, is publifhed at the reque) 
of his Audience. 8vo. Pr.20. 1s. Hatchard. : 


WITH all due deference to the worthy parifhioners of Wormley, we 
confels it appears to us that the fermon before us is no more appropriate to 
the prefent Crifis, than to any other period, paft or prefent. The apo, 
Jic exhortation to “‘ Be of one mind,” is equally applicable to Chriftians 
in all.times. In faé, this difcourfe is both declamatory and obfcure ; poy 
is it more con{picuous for grammatical accuracy than for clearnefs of con 
’ ception, or per{picuity of arrangement. Two or three infiances will fufig 








to juftity this apparently fevere fentence.—“ All thefe operations qworkg) 


{works] one of the fame fpirit,” p. 7.— Vanil@or interelt engage [enge. 
ges} mankind,” p. 8. In p. 11, we are told, “ The eyes of a Chriftian ar 
fixed on no banner but the banner of the Crofg, till, by inceffantly contem. 
plating his Saviour’s virtues, he is inclined to holinefs by sthaz natural fre 
hensity [which] he possesses 10 imitation.” Indeed! has the Chriftian no higher 
motive to obey the precepts of his divine Redeemey 7, Does not this ftrange 
imputation of his obedience to the sropenstty of imitation, yeduce him to a level 
with the ape? We have not fo read the Scriptures '—In the following page 
we are ailured, that Chrifl “ laid-down his I:fe for his friends.” Are sinners, 
then the friends of Chritt? ; .” 

Mr. M‘Culloch fays that religious -behaviour is the source of every mora 
virtue. But hereby the exercise of every meral virtue muft be included in 
truly religious behaviour! One other proof of inaccuracy, and we have 
done. ‘ We cannot, therefore, but defrecate with every prayer, with évery 
amendment, with every nerve, against the progrefs of fuch encroach 
ment.” P,. 15. 

The laft paragraph is, beyond all comparifon, the beft in the fermon, 
both as to fiyle and {ubftance. 


Britain’s Duty in the Prospect of a French Invasion. A Sermon, preached August 

11. 1803 5 in the Partsh Church of St. Mary-Le-Port, Bristol, at the ofrening 

a weekly Evening Lecture, on the Perils and Duties of the faresent times, 

Published by request. By the Rev. Richard Hart, A.M. Vicar of St. 

George’s, Gloucefterfhire. 8vo. Pr. 24, 1s.- Bulgen, Briliol; Re 
vington’s, London. 


MR. Hart here expatiates, in emphatic terms, on the dangerous conle 
quences of fin, and on the magnitude of the punifhments which are dé 
nounced againft thofe impious and obdurate finners whoa “ defpife both the 
myfieries and the precepts of Revelation.” The fermon is written, at once 
with fimplicity, and with energy. 


A Sermon preached for the Benefit of the Charity School, at the Parish Church ¢ 
Crediton, January 8; and at the Chapel of Okchampton, June 1, 1792. By 
the Rev. Rees Price, Vicar of Lamerton. 8vo.Pr.16. Trewmat, 
Exeter, 1803. 


THIS is one of the ableft Charity Sermons which we recolleét to have 
read, as well in matter asin manner. The preacher takes‘an ealeges and 
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liberal view of the effet of knowledge on the human mind, in order to en- 
force the neceflity of infiracting the poor. His arguments, on the fubject, 
gre prefied with equal ingenuity arid thought; and his reafoning 1s alike 
ereditable to him as a {cholar and a Chriltian. In his notes, he quotes 
Dr. Currie’s Life of Burns, te thew the good confequences which have re- 
fylted in Scotland from the legiflative eftablifiment of parochial fchools. 
And, indeed, it is much to be withed, that the legil/lature would pay more 
gitention to fimilar eftablifhments in this country; for it is high time that 
fomething thould be done, when we fee a molt dangerous fcholafiie elta- 
blifhment, fuddenly, as it were, arifing, in the vicinity of the metropolis, and 
threatening to {pread its baleful effects over the whole land. Strange to lays, 
the infiitution to which we allude, though formed on a revolutionary plan, 
the dangers of which mutt be obvious, we fhould think, tothe moft {uperfi- 
cialobferver, and #o the absolute exclusion of all religion whatever, has been pa- 
tronized, not only by people of the tirft diftinétion, but by Rovatry it- 
felt, and even by BISHOPS!!!—This fubject, however, is of too much im- 
portance to be incidentally difculled. We propole to confider it in our next 
number, mere at large ; to probe it to the very bottom, and not to quit it, 
until we have fully and completely firipped the hideous moniter of its matk, 
and laid it, in all its naked deformity, before the public eye. 


A Sermon frreached in the Parish Church of Gillingham, on Wednesday, Or- 
tober 19, 1803. Being the Day appointed for a General Fast and Humiliation. 
By William Chafy, M.A. Chaplain to Lord Henniker, &c.. 3ve. 
Pp. 30, ls. 6d. Rivingtons. 


THE multiplicity of fingle fermons which have been printed within the 
laft three years, have unavowgably obliged us to delay our review of many 
of them; and thofe by no means lefs able or meritorious than others which 
had the precedence. We thall {trive, however, to pay this debt te our rea- 
ders with all practicable expedition. 

Mr. Chafy’s Sermon, from the 5th v. of the 2d c. of Joel, contains much 
found doéirine, and many realonable admonitions, conveyed in good lana 
guage, and in an ealy and correét ftyle. In adverting to the cauie of our 
calamities, our national fins, he emphatically calls on his hearers, to con- 
template the furrounding {cene. 

“ Look around you (would that I had not reafon to make the remark} 
and you will fee vice stalking abroad, with shameless imfudence at noon-day, wsurfi- 
ing the seat of virtue, encouraged in conversation, and countenanced in example.” 

Yes, they wall fee the molt shamelefs adultrefs that the world ever pro- 
duced, without the plea ({uch as it is) ofeither youth or poverty, to palliate 
her fin, inceflantly braving public decency, in the moft outrageous manner, 
and receiving, ftrange to !ay, the homage, the bale, the fervile homage, of 
the proudest {ubjeéts, male & female, of our virtuous fovereign: They will 
fee, alfo, the {purious offspring of elevated rank, careiled, courted, obtruded 
upon public notice, introduced in the highett circles, and placed on a per- 
fe& level (in contempt alike of law, morals, and decency) with the leciti- 
mate progeny of chafte, connubial love. They will fee—but this fubje& 
would carry us far beyond our prefcribed bounds. Dropping, therefore, 
the delineation of this hideous picture, we return to our preacher, and pur- 
fue our quotation. ° 

. “ You will fee atheifm and infidelity {coffing at religion, and rearing their 
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crefts on_the fhrine of modern puiirosopny, falfely fo called. You will 
fee the churches of God forfaken, his minifters delpiled, his facraments Te- 
jected, his ordinances trampled under foot,” : 

Unhappily there is but too much truth in this defcription, and unlefg 
repentance and reformation {peedily take place; there is no reafon for fup. 
poling that this nation will not incur ihe vengeance of an offended God, 

In a note to p. 25, of this Sermon, there 1s a well-written, and well-me. 
rited tribute to the talents and public virtues of Mr. Pitt. , 


EDUCATION. 


Etymological Exercises on the Latin Grammar. In tao farts. By the Rev. Wil. 
~ jiam Johns. 24mo, Pp. 50. Alton, Manchelier; Longman and Co, 
London. 1805. : 


RACTICE is fo much better than theory, that we are more inclined to 

take Mr. John’s word, for the effieacy of his mode of expediting and 

_facilitating the Knowledge of the Latin Language, (that is by thefe Etymo- 

logical Exercifes) founded on experience, than to trult to our own judgment, 

from the mere perufal of his book. But it is proper at the fame time, to add, 

that the Exercifes appear to us extremely well calculated to anfwer that 
purpote. 


Exempla Erasmaniana or English Examples (for the Use of Beginners) tobe turned 
into Latin according to the oder of the rules in Krasmus’s ‘ Compendium of the 
Latin Syntax’ to which are added a few English Idiomatical expreffions. By 
B. D. Free, A.M. 12mo. Pp. 188. Robinfon, 1805. 


THESE examples have an advantage over the well-known Compendium 
of Erafmus, inafmuch as the rules are here inicribed at length, and accom- 
panied with an explanation. The rules alfo are intended to be committed 
to memory, fo as to ferve as a Syntax alfo. This is certainly an ufeful 
plan; and we also approve much of Mr. Free’s caution in fo arranging his 
examples as to oblige the fcholar to have more frequent recour(e to his 
Di@tiionary (and confequently to have greater neceflity for mental exertion) 
than he is under the neceflity of doing when employed in other exerciles of 
a fimilar nature. 


Fables Ancient and Modetn, adapted to the Use of Children from Three to Eight 
years of Age. By Edward Baldwin, Efq. adorned with Seventy-three 
Copper-plates- 2. Vols. 12mo. Pp. 426. 8s. Hodgloris, at the 
Juvenile Libray, Hanway-ftreet, Oxford-ftreet. 


THESE fables are unqueftionedly written on a much better plan for mak- 
ing an impreffion on, and for conveying ufeful inftruétion to the minds of 
thofe infants for whofe ufe they are defigned, than any other fables which 
have fallen under our cognizance. The dry concifenefs, and abrupt termr 
nations of other fables are judicioufly avoided in thefe, which are told ina 
manner particularly well nk re to intereft the feelings, and to amufe the 
fancy, while they inform the mind of the child.. But as an example is. better 
than a thoufand obfervations, we fhall extraét the common fable of the Dog 


in the Manger, that oyr readers may be able to compare it with the nr 
a 
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fable as ufually told, and from fuch comparifon deduce the advantages of 
this new mode of narration. 

« A naughty dog once went into a ftable, and having looked about him, 
jumped into the maager, thinking that was a nice fnug place for him to lie 
down and fleep in. Prefently a little boy came inte the ftable, leading his 

apa’s horle, that had been ploughing a whole field, and was very tired and 
very hungry. Come out, poor fellow ! faid the little boy to the dog, papa’s 
horfe wants to eat {ome hay; but the naughty dog never ftirred.a bit ; he 
only made up an ugly face, and {narled very much. The little boy went 
clofe up to him, and endeavoured to take him out ; but then the naughty 
dog barked and growled, and even tried to bite the little boy. The little 
boy was not big enough to manage [uch an ill-natured cur; fo he turned in 
the horfe and {tood by to fee what would happen. The horfe looked very 
hungry, and very tired, and put up his head to the rack to get a mouthful 
of hay; but the naughty dog fnapped at the poor horfe’s mouth. The 
horfe was very forry, and would have faid, Pray dog let me eat! if he had 
been able, but the naughty dog did net care. You filly dog, faid the little 
boy, hay is of no ule to you, dogs do not eat hay, though horfes do; and if 
you ftay_there, you’ll foon be as hungry as papa’s horfe, So the dog flaid 
along while, and by and by he grew hungry, and came to the little boy 
and begged for meat. Silly dog, fays the little boy, if L were as naughty 
as you, | fhould give you nothing to eat, as you prevented papa’s horte 
from-eating. There is a plate of meat for you, and remember another 
time, that only naughty dogs, and naughty boys and girls, keep away from 
others what they cannot ule themfelves.” 


Select Passages from various Authors, designed to form the minds and manners of 
-, Young Persons ; and at the same time to afford an agreeable Miscellany for those 
of rier Years. By the Author of the Hiftory of Infects, &c. 


NUMEROUS as the books of this defcription already are, ftill it is no 
difficult matter for a perfon who reads much, and with judgment, to make 
fuch a felection of pailages, on different fakjects of importance, as will 
béan acceptable prefent to-youthful readers, and, inderd, to avather clas, 
who, though arrived at years of maturity, have infantine minds, and are at 
ence too lazy and too ignorant to feleét Beauties for themfelves. The pre- 
fent feleGtion is certainly made with judgment, and with a firiét attention to 
the religious and moral principles of the young reader. 


4 Manual of Religious Knowledge, for the Use of Sunday Schools, and of the Poor 
in General, By the Rev. J. Grant. Second Edition, greatly enlarved. 
18mo. _ Pp, 88. Haddock, Warrington; Hatchard, London; Jones, 
Liverpool. | 

A familiar Abridgement of the History of the Old Testament, with a Catechism be- 
longing to it: to whtch are added, Questions referring to the History, Doctrines, 
aud Precepts of the New Testament: for the Use of Charity and Sunday Schools, 
and of the Poor in gencral. By the Rev. J. Grant, Curate of Warrington. 
18mo. Pp, 72. 

THESE two traéts, which are bound together, contain much good and 
proper inftractions for the frequenters of Sunday Schools. Indeed, if all 
the children who attend fuch fchools, are made converlant with the con- 
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tents of this book, they cannot fail to become good Chriftians, and cop. 
fequently excellent men. ‘The firft tra€&t contains the elements of Chriftian 
Knute; and all the effential parts of a Chriftian’s duty; and -the 
fecond js a concife, plain, and judicious abridgement of the Bible. 


NOVELS. 





The Duellifts ; or Men of Honour: a Story, calculated to foew the Folly, Exe | 


travagance, and Sin of Duelling. By William Lucas. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Pr. 182. 3s. 6d. Cundee. 1805, 


N oer number for September we noticed this excellent little volume: 

‘but by one of thofe accidents which unavoidably occur in printing: pe- 
riodical publications, the rf _/entence only of our account was inferted ; and 
as this fentence implies more cenfure than praife, we, in jultice to the au- 
_ thor, reprint the article as it was originally written. 

Any attempt to place the principles of human actions, whether good or 
bad, in a juft light, muft meet with the applaufe of all who with to pro- 
mote the welfare of mankind. ‘The practice of duelling, which is nothing 
lefs than premeditated murder, has of late increafed in an alarming degree: 
the peace and happinefs of families are daily deftroyed by the influence of 
modern fophiftry, and the depravity of modern manners, while the admi- 
rable prin iples of the Chriftian religion, which inculcate the forgivenefs of 
injuries, are totally difregarded, and men of every rank in life, feek the re- 
venge of blood for the moft contemptible of trifles. . | 

It is remarkable that though many of the moft able writers which Enge 
Jand ever produced have exerted their talents to check the practice of duel- 
ling, yet their abilities have been difplayed in vain ; it is not, therefore, 
likely that a JiGiion will produce an eZecé.for which innumerable moral 
eflays, fermons, &c. have been brought,forward in vain. But the author 
of the abovementioned tale deferves every praife for his laudable attempt, 
which, though it cannot be expeced to prevent the vice, may teid to check 
the propenfity for committing it. The ftory is interefting, and abounds 
with pointed references to f{cripture. 


THE DRAMA. 





A Prior Claim: a Comedy, in Five A&s. By Henry James Pye, and 
Samuel James Arnold. Svo. Pp. 68. 2s.6d. Ridgway. 1803. 


HE wild extravagance of which moft dramatic proiuéctions have been 


characterized, for feveral years, has gradually tended to corrupt the © 


public tafte, and to throw increafed difficulty in the way of thofe authors - 


who with to found their produétions on fuch rules.as have- long been con- - 


fidered as the effential conftituents of legittmate comedy. A compofition 
founded on thofe rvles is likely at prefent to appear tame and lifelefs, ia 
comparifon with the da/bmg /p:rit, as it is termed, of moft-comedies of thefe 
times. © Lhe work before us is, however, governed by the principles which 
have received the fanction of example among our moft approved wfiters. . 
The ftory is interefting, and it is well condudted, It has, in fact, a proper 
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inning, middle, and termination. The Prior Claim refts upon a promife 
which Sir William Freeman had given to Colonel Raymond of his daugh.’ 
ter Maria’s hand, as foon as the Colonel returned to this country from his 
fervice in India. ‘ During the Colonel’s abfence, Maria, who was very young 
when Raymond left England, and who had only thought of him in com- 
jance with her father’s wifhes, had conceived an attachment to Henry’ 
‘Mortimer, another Britith officer. As Colonel Raymond was ftated to have 
fallen in the action at Seringapatam, Sir William Freeman of courfe con- 
fiders himfelf us entitled to beftov, his daughter’s hand whereve: her heart 
dire&. ‘The play opens with the approaching nuptials of Henry. Mor- 
timer and Mifs Freeman. © It'appears that the account of Raymond’s death 
was erroneous. He foon makes iiis appearance, and demands the fulfilment 
of Sir William Freeman’s promife. This impediment to the marriage may 
be confidered as a legitimate middle to the fable. At length Raymond re- 
fle&s upon the improp*iety of marrying a woman whofe affections are en- 
gaged to another, and generoufly refolves to forego his prior cla:m, that the 
lovers may be happy. Tle piece of courfe ends with this refolution, but 
the cataftrophe is thewn by the grouping of the charaders in the latt {cene, 
according to the practice of Kotzebue and other German dramatiits, a mea- 
fare which we are forry to fee adopted by the author, or rather authors, of 
the prefent work, who are avowedly Mr. Pye, the Poet Laureat, and his 
fon in law Mr. Arnold. ‘The ferious parts of this comedy are relieved by 
the introduction of an frifh ferjeant, an honeft Scotchman, a Bond ftreet 
lounger, and an Englifh ruftic. The fentiments of this play are characte- 
tized by pure morality, and genuine pathos. ‘he language’is terfe and 
pointed. It muft however be acknowledged, that much of the dialogue 
gives the. play rather the form of a dramatic novel than of a piece intended 
for the buftie, {pirit, and variety, neceffary in theatrical reprefentation. 
Loyal paflages are introduced as often as opportunity would admit, and the 
play altogether is creditable to the allegiance and patriotifm, as well as to 
the feelings and jadgment of the confederate authors. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ep 


¢ TO THE EDITOR. 
IR, 

HAVE been a conftant reader of your Mifcellany fince its cemmence- 

ment; and I have generally read it with great fatisfaGtion. Of late, 
however, I think I have obferved a floyenline(s in the compofition of fome of 
your articles; and, which is of more importance, an occafional dere- 
ition of your avowed principles. What, for initance, give me leave to afk, 
could induce -you take part in the difputes which have long divided the 
Church of Scotland, and which have of late found their way into. the 
Universit y of Edinburgh ; whether to the honor of that learned body,. time 
will fhew.? If the minifiers of Edinburgh aéied irregularly in their oppo- 
fition to the eleétion of Mr. Leilie to the mathematical profe(iorihip (and 
that they did, you cannot be more firmly convinced than I am), are you 
lure that a charge of irregularity could not likewile be brought againft the 
conduc of their opponents?’ If the minifters were influenced by the esfrit. 
4% corps to patronize Mr. Macknight ;. are: you {ure that thofe were influ- 
enced by. Zurer sficit who patronized. Mr. Lelie? “Mcr.. a ie... 
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deed, told a tale that muft be plaufible to superficial thinks; and you hayg 
contributed to the circulation of that tale by the partial account of it in yog, ait 
ft Number ;. but how long has the admirer of Turcet, Condorcet, ‘ang 

*Alembert had fuch authority with the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, that on 
his fingle teftimony, they fhould condemn, unheard, as refpeétable a body 
of clergymen as is tobe found in any one city in the Britifh empire? 

Iam, Sir, no mimifter of Edinburgh; I am no profeffor in the Univerfity 
of that city; and,I.was no member of the la{t general aflembly of the 
Church of Scotland.;..I have feen Mre Stewart once, Mr. Leflie* twice, 
and Mr. Macknight not at all; and I have no undue partiality to any one 
of them, in preference to any other. I feel, however, that I have fome par. 
tiality to the caufe of truth, of order and of religion; and shat partiality, if 
fuch, it muft be called, compels me to fay, that the prefbytery of Edinburgh 
Was imperioufly called. »pon by duty to take the fieps which it frst took, to 
prevent the appointment of Mr. Lellie to the vacant profeflorihip. I think, 
mdeed, that the majority of that reverend,body fhould have ftopt their 
Percedings, when they received, through the hands of the Profeflor of 

ivinity, Mr. Leflie’s letter explanatory of the note, to which they juttly 
objected; but if without receiving any fuch explanation, they had not 
oppofed his appointment to the chair, vacant in the Univerfity, they would 
have been falie to the truft repofed in them by God and their country, 

Your reviewer, indeed, is pleafed to fay (p. 129.) that the pretbytery of 
Edinburgh interfered ‘* on the ground of certain metaphylical notions in- 
corporated, as they. pretended, with the national creed ;” but he knows well, 
if he knows any thing of the matter, that the notiens to which they obje@ 
ed, are incorporated with zo creed. They objected to Mr. Leflie’s anguali- 
Jed recommendation of Mr. Hume’s Essay on necessary Connection; an effay 
which they thought, as I believe all men of competent judgment had 
thought before them, leads to Asdeism, and of confequence to the abolition 
of all religious creeds.. Mr. Stewart contends that they had no reason to 
make this objection ; and labours to prove that Mr. Leflie could not be sp- 

osed to extend his recommendation of Hume’s eflay farther than fo these 
lation between /hysical caufes and effets ; but I have no hefitation te fay, 
that Mr. Stewart’s Aroofs are eontemptible fophiftry. Mr. Lefite fays that 
Mr. Hume is the frst, as far as he knows, who has treated caufation ina 
truly philofophical manner ; and that his effay on neceflary connexion feems 
aclear model of accurate reafoning; but if Mr. Leflie does not know 
that Mr. Hume is zor the firft- who taught that the relation between phytis 
cal caufes and effects is not neveflary, he is very ill qualified to occupy’ the 
chair of the late Dr. Robifon. The miinifiers of ‘Edinburgh had therefore 
reafon to believe, that Mr. Leflie meant to recommend the whole of Mr. 
Hume’s doGrine of caulation—metaphysical as well as physical; and they 
‘could not be ignorant that Mr, Humie has endeavoured to prove that we 
have no idea of connexion or fower at all; that thefe words are abfolately 
without any meaning, ** when employed either in philofophical reafonings or 
itt Comnion life;” of courfe, that it is impoffible to infer, -not this or that 
particular caule, but any caufe from witnefling an event; and that even 4 
thing may Jegin to’ be without a cause! 

‘Surely you will ddmit that the minifters of Edinburgh had reafon to be 
alarmed at the profpe@ of fuch dofitines as thofe being taught from a pre- 
feffional chair, intheir Univerfity; as well as that Mr. Stewart arrogates 
‘top’ much importanee to himtelf, when he treats the-alarm of sich men, a 
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died, with contemptuous arrogance, On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied that the oppofition of thofe minifters, afier Mr. Letlie had explained 
his principles, was very improper ; but that there was intriguing among them, 
gs your reviewer infinuates, I do not believe, though it is very generally 
believed that there was intriguing among their opponents, 

But, fays the reviewer, “ the difcovery of the dangerous tendency of the 
note was made only a day or two before the election!” This, were it true, 
would indeed be a fufpicious circumfiance ; but it cannot be. No man ac- 
cuftomed to fuch {peculations can read the note with attention and entertain 
a doubt of its tendency. In this remote place at leaft, I never Heard but 
one opinion exprefled of its tendency; that opinion I adopted as foon.as I 
had read the note: andas I do not fupppofe the perfpicuity of the minj- 
fiers of Edinburgh to be inferior to mine, I take it for granted that my opi- 
nion was not more early formed than their’s. The profetlor is pleafed in- 
deed to treat them, and all who think with them on this important fubjeét, 
asehildren ; but I am not difpofed to be overawed either by apopular name 
or by confident aflertions; and if I (hall ever be induced to alter my pre- 
fent opinion, it will be by reafonings very different from any thing that J 
have found in this arrogant pamphlet. 

I will not fay, Sir, that your Review of the Short Statement of Facts, &e. 
was tranimitted to you from Edinburgh; but.I have leave to think that you 
received it from a violent party-man; becaufe none but a party-maw could 
have faid that the {pirit of the minifters, was immediately fubdued by the 

eneral voice of the Church and the nation.” The wonderful union. of 
igh Calvinism with modern philosophy, {upported by the influence of the Earh 
of Lauderdale, and the eloquence of fome other osators, did indeed procure 


‘the {mall majority of nine, in the general aflembly, to pafsa tacit cenlure on 


the opponents of Mr, Leflie; but when you are informed that the prefident 
of our Supreme Court, with another judge, who is an ornament to the bench 
on which he fits, were. in the minority. on that day, and that there were no 
other judges prefent on that day, you will probably be of opinion that Mr. 
Leflie and his friend have no caufe to triumph in a victory fo gained. Had 
they enjayed that vi€tory, however, with moderation, 1 believe that there 


is not a man in Scotland, except thofe immediately concerned in the con- 


teft, who wou'd have regretted the-iffue of that conteft; becaufe the ex- 
planation {0 often alluded to, is all the reparation that Mr, Leflie could make 
forthe offence that he had very generally given. But when the party exult- 
ing in its fuccefs, contrives to puth on to@second and third edition, a pamphlet, 
which is diftinguifhed by nothing but violence, pride, and fophifiry ; ‘and 
when the {ame party has publifhed, with what fairne(s | have no opportu- 
nity of judging, the debates on the queftion in the general aflembly.; it is 
impoffible to be without fome dread, that this triumph of philolophy over 
religion may be fvllowed with confequences, that none of the philojophers 
are yet prepared to avow, I hope, Sir, that you will give us ay account 


_ of thofe important debates in fome future Number of your uleful Journal ; 


that you will again review the whole controverfy ; and that you will employ 
fome of your own countrymen to wrile the review, as almoit every Scotch- 
man is enlifted under the banner of the one party or the other. 

In the mean time, I beg leave to inform you, that a rumour—I know not 
of what authority—has reached us, that one of the minifters of Edinburgh 
has in the prefs az answer to Mr. Stewart’s Short Statement of Facts. This, 
I think, is extremely probable; and therefore, you will do well to defer 
your 
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your review of the debates till the appearance’ of that anfwer, that you 
may have the whole controverfy at once, before you. 

| I am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 
Aberdeen, Nov. 20ih 1805. A Looxker-on, 


Meg. Ritanp AND THE QueRiIsT: 


London, November 19, 1805, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

IT is foreign to my purpofe to attempt a formal exculpation of Mr, 
Riland, from the indirect accufations of the Querift in your Number for 
‘September. . If any refutation of thefe be judged requifite, it may, I pre. 
fume, be fafely left to the Warwickihire Chereyinan and the Parifhioner, 
(fee-the Anti-Jacobin Review for May, page 104 to 109), whofe local ad. 
vantages fupply them with authentic means of information. The prefent 
writer's object refers folely to that portion of the Querift’s communication 
which concerns the implied generofity of Mr. Riland’s late brother.—It ap- 

ears froma later edition of Dugdale’s Warwickthire, that the living of Sutton 
Coldfield came into the prefent pofleffor’s family in the year 1689 ; and I cone 
clude, that the perpetual advow/on and right of prefentation thereto was after- 
wards purchafed by them, as John Riland, the firft incumbent of that name, 
_Jeft the fame,by will dated July 14, 1720, to his fon. The teftator’s fon, by 
will dated Feb. 17, 1747, deviled the fame to his elder fon Richard Bifle, R, 
‘the Jate reCtor, and in cafe he died without iffue male living at the time of 
his deceafe, then to his younger fonJohn, the frefent rector. Richard died 
‘without iffue male. | 

The above I give on the authority of written documents, open in 
the proper offices, for the infpection of all who chufe to examine for 
themfelves. Now what can the Querift poffibly mean by Richard’s fup- 
‘pofed Beneroaty in leaving to John the inheritance of his fathers,—his own 
atual bi 


rthright ? Iam, Sir, your obedient fervant, 
P. P. D, 


Rev. Mr. Marsn’s Vinpicatiow or Himse Lr. 
Long Critchill, near Sarum, Nov. 23, 1805. 


| TO THE EDITORS. 
Sixs, : dike 

SINCE you have (inadvertently, 1 hope, for charity di€lates this hope to 
me) admitted into a late Review, a critique, on which one cannot but pro- 
nounce on the face of if, that some enemy hath done this, 1 truft that you will, 
at my fuggefiion, and as the beit thing which can be done under the prefent 
exifting circumfiances, evince at leaft a disposition to counteract the ill effedis 
_ of it, by inferting in your next number, this my letter, and that which 
aecompaties jt. The latter is from my diocefan, and conftituted a part of 
my defence. 
"My Pamphlet was not fold, but given; and the diftribution thereof was, 
you will recolle@t, profeffed to be confined to the Subfcribers to the works 
ef my late friend and predeceflor, and to the Clergy of the county of ‘ae 
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fet. Under this circumfcribed circulation, it therefore the more behoves 
‘you, who tiand highly relpectable as Reviewers, to comply with this, my 
rea‘onable requett. erent 

You may rely upon me when I declare that, the whole impediment to 
the late minor’s fucceffion to the preferment whieh [ ftill hold for him, is 
fulely with himtelf: that fo faram I from having contributed to his failure, 
that I declare to God I have done every thing in my power, as the holder 
of preferment for a minor, under the Church of England, to accelerate his 
oflefion : that he is welcome, as long as he fhall be fo unfortunate as to be 
Eept back froni the pofeliion; to a reafonable flare of the profits; and this 
he knows experimentally, and has acknowledged gratefully :—and laftly, 
I declare that, whenever, after he has fatisfied the diocelan of his qualifi- 
- eation for the fucceflion, and fhall have obtained from his lordthip letters of 
inftitution (which I have put it totally out of my power ever to prevent, 
by having delivered in my refignation in his favour fo long ago as on the 
feventh of Oétober, 1805) he will always find me.ready, notwithitanding 
the cenfures which have been paffed on my cond uét, to give him induction ; 
and that with fullas much cheerfulnefs as 1 ever came forward to be my(elf 

inducted. Iam, Sirs, your humble fervant, 

Georce Marsu. 


A letter from the Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Kithop of 


Briftol. 
Dated Brighton, Dec,-19, 1894, 


REVEREND Sir, 


Your two letters of the 10th and 16th inft, came to me here by yefter- 
day’s poft, which will explain to you the caufe of my ‘filence. 

It you think I can in the leaft heal your wounded feelings by the follow- 
ing declaration, you have my-leave to make it public in any way you 
pleafe : that your conduét has been perfectly honourable in itfelf, and fa- 
tisfafiory to me, in the whole of the tranfaction to which you allude: 
that no reprefentation of yours has had the leaft influence what‘vever in the 
line I puriued refpecting Mr. Sturt; and that T am at any time ready, but, 
from feelings of delicacy towards Mr. Sturt and his family, unwilling, to 
declare the motives which alone guided me in the condu@ I felt it my duty 
to adopt. I am, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your’s meft faithfully, 
G, BRISTOL. 


P. S. TI have not the flighteft objeGlion to Mr. Porteis * allewing his 
letter (which I have feen this morning) te be publifhed. 


To the Rev. G. Marsh, Long Critchill, Sarum. 


. a 
~ — ~~ 








* His Lordthip’s Secretary ; who, in th, »2t alluded to, declared it as 
- his opinion (and no one is more competen 9, judge on a bufine/s of this 
kind) that my conduct was (lo ule his own, v, ords) wost trmly honourable, 
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EPIGRAMS. 
Parax ALLOCUTIOEN, 


«< Bleffed Nap,” faid the Pope, to his brethren around, 
“ Tn him the érxe Church a ¢rve Patron has found," 
This appears the grand upfhot of all his refearches— - 
And the Patron, we’ll own, is as TRuE as the Church is. 


Tue Same. 


Iufalhble Pius protefis he was happy 

A forced vifit to make to invincible Nappy, 

But, it feems, this izfa/ii‘le Emperor-maker 

Had contriv’d to forget our atchievement at Acre, 
*Bout invincible Nap when he made fuch a pother— 
So thefe epithets prove—one as juft as the otber.* 


TOM T’WHI@'EM, 
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At length, thanks to that Almighty Power, who can abafe the proud, 
and exalt the humble, at his pieafure, who is the God Tf armies and 
the difpenfer of victories, the tide of {uccefs isturned, and we are allowed 
to entertain a rational hope that Europe will be refcued from that degrading 
yoke, under which it has laboured for the laft feven years. The Powers of 
the Continent are rouzed to a ju‘t fenfe of their common danger, and fome 
of them, at leaft, dave proportioned their efforts to its obvious extent. The 
low-born mifcreant, who, after having ufurped the throne of his fovereign, 
and his benefaétor, cemented it with the blood of his family, and of his - 
moft loyal fubjects, had become the Sully of Europe, tyrannifing, with im- 
pecans boundle(s as his fway, over all lawful monarchs, erecting new 
ingdoms by his nod, and threatening every prince with deftruétion who 
did not kifs the rod uplifted to chaftife him, is checked in his career of in- 
famy, and déftined to chew the cud of foiled ambition, and difappointed 
malice. The day of retribution, though tardy in its arrival, is eeme at laf; 
and ever rnety: we truft, is about to be fignally and glorioufly revens 
ged, for all the evils, which this vile ufurper, this living peliilence, this 
icourge of mankind, abhorred by all the good and honourable of every fiate 
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* In his Holinefs’s infallible account to his Cardinals of his late dif-: 
gtacefyl journey to France, he fpeaks of the mof puiffant, most excellent, and 
moft generous of Emperors, as one “‘ whom God has chofen to reftore his 
true religion in France!” And on parting from him he fays, “ Having. 
falfilled our duty towards the invincible Emperor, we commenced our jour- 
ney, &e.” I earneftly call-upon all real Chriftians to join me in prayers 
’ to the Almighty, that this man of pretended infallibility may become ftil] 
more and more a falfe prophet with refpect to this his laft fycophantic ex- 


prema. 
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{though impioufly confecrated by the Pope, with a fervility that will render 
the name of his Holinefs an object of execration to the lateft pofterity), has 
lavifhed upon it, with a profufien of which the annals of hiftory prefeut not 
one folitary example. 
Scarcely had the unparalleled victory ef our heroic Nellon been cclebra- 
ted, when a rivalhero, as if emulous of his name; in all the ardor of youth, 
jn all the pride of honour, animated by the’ pure !pirit of genuine patrictifm, 
fiands forth the noble champion, the generous avenger, of the vielated 
‘rights of oppreifed, infulted, degraded Europe, Words. are poor, -inade- 
quate, indeed, to convey to our readers a full and complete notion of the 
profound refpect, and enthufiaffic admiration, which we feel for that illu 
trious, and magnanimous Prince, the Emperor Atexanper. It would 
require the tranicendant genius, and the incomparable pen, of Burxt to do 
witice to the fubject! Were it permiited fo departed {pirits to rewifit 
Bethly fcenes, how would the sage of Beaconsfield exu\t in the contemplation 
of this glorious ftruggle; at beholding that happy combination of princes 
apd of {tatefmen which all his brilliant eloquence was in vain exerted to pro. 
duce againft the regicidal tyrants of the world, at length, moft happily, ac- 
complithed ; at eeing that inglorious and pernicious {ty item of defensive war- 
fate, which his enlightened mind , knew {o well to appreciate, and all the 
dangers of which he io warmly depicted, and {0 feelingly deplored *, aban- 
doned for a regular, well-digefted plan of offenfive hoitility, conceived with 
wifdom, and executed with vigour! It is a fight not more novel, than in- 
fpiriting, to feea youthful monarch, cradled in the lap of peace, in power 
unlimited, in dominion boundlefs, in fituation remote from the fcene of 
danger, rich in refources to repel it whenever it fhould approach him, vo- 
luntatily foregoing eale and tranquillity to interfere in the conceyns of cons 
temporary fovereigns ; .not to difpute their titles; not to invade their privis 
leges; not to encroach upon their territories, but for the difinterefted, the 
noble, the magnanimous purpofe, of affifting them’in the defence of their 
jut rights, in fupport of their independence, and im refiliance of the mot 
formidable, and the moft malignant enemy by which they ever were aflailed, 
Nor mutt it be forgotten, that, with a degree of wifdom fuperior to his years, 
the Ruffian Emperor has duly eftimated the consequences of the domineering 
fpirit, and gigantic fchemes of that “ Child and champion of Jacobinifm,” 
who feeks to attain the end of the Fourteenth Louis, though by different 
micans, and to eftablith universal empire, by the fubverfion of every exitting 
throne: Nor is this all; in council moderate, as intrepid in the field, sts 
SAGE and HERO of the Nort, after ingenuoully and fully difclaiming, in 
the face of the world, allviews of ambition, and all projects of aggrandize- 
ment, moft generoufly devotes his own facred perlon to the great caufe 
which he brings his armies to promote. Expoting himfelf to all the dangers 
of the’ battle, and bent on viciory or death, he flies from rank to rank, and, 
alike by exhortation and éxample, animates his mento the: moit heroic ats 
chievements, to exertions of prowefs and to efforts of courage, beyond 
which the finite powers of man cannot reach. Faint, and feeble, alas! is 
this outline of the pi€ture which is ftrongly impreffed on ou mind, and, we 
doubt-not, on the mind of every man in Europe, who views with attention 
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~* Tn a letter addreffed to the writer of this article, a thort time previous 
to his death. 
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the mighty events now pafiing in the great theatre of the world. - Proud, 
indeed, muit the people of Rutlia be to podefs fach a fovereign, aud, bletled 
as we are witha fovereign, who ts the great exemplar of every vistuc, could 
any thing induce us to quit our native land, i would be the with to become 
the fubject of fuch a prince! 

The defperate actions fought, from the frst to the ffth of December, in 
the country lying between B.unn and Olmutz, are important alike from 
their nature and felult. They have taught the French foldiers, by dear. 
bought experience, that the Ruffians are not that horde of bar arcus and 
undilciplined favages, nor their fovereign that indolent and effemu,ate cha- 
racter, which their own unprincipled and ferocious. tyrant, the prince of 
liars, had. led them to believe. Murope has feen, the very flower of the 
French troops, the Corfican’s body guard, the boafted Jnvincibles, oppoled 
hand to hand, even by a body ot Ruifian huilars cifmounted (who, encum- 
bered with boots and heavy accoutrements, mult, of necellity, fight f@ 
great difadvantage), by whom they were totally defeated, and nearly cut to 
pieces. It has feen alfo, the moit fuccefsful general of the age, who (fore 
getting, indeed, both 4caand Marengo *), prefumptuoufly boafted of fay 
ing chained fortune to his car, trained to arms from his infancy, and a veteran 
in the field, having paffed nearly the whole of his manhood to the prefent 
hour in camps; fuiled, beaten, and difgraced by a youthful monarch, who 
commanded an army, for the aft time, and who had never belure been pre- 
fent at a battle. The confequence of fuch a viclory muft be moft import- 
ant; the eyes of Europe are opened; the French are no longer deemed in- 
vincible ; and in proportion as their {pirits muft be deprefled by unexpedted 
defeat, muft thofe of their opponents be raifed by fuccels.. Alluming then 
the accounts of this hard-fought confli& as substantially true ; we confider 
the affairs of the allies as in a moft. profperous ftate. The third Ruffian 
army, as far as we can judge trom the vague. reports received from: the Con- 
tinent, muft haye joined the Emperor very fhortly after the fifth of Decem- 
bers Prince Ferdinand, too, with a body of 30,00@ men, might ¢ffe@a 
junction with the allied force in lefs than fix days.. Thws, admitting, the 
grand army to have confified of 85,000 men, before the late actions, and to 
have loft 25,0090; in the courfe of them, and taking the third Ruffian army, 
under Michelfon, at 45,000, there would be a.concentrated force of 135,000 
mén, flufhed with fuccels, and headed by their re!pe€tive F mperors,.to op- 
pofe Buonaparfé in front, thould he perfilt in retaining his prefent pofis 
tion, and in keeping poilefiion of Vienna. Suppofing, on the other hand, 
the French atmy to have amounted to 100,000 men, on the I{it of Decem- 
ber, and eftimating their lofs‘in the {ubfequent ations at 30,090, it could 
not be reinforced before the tenth, by more than 40,000 (unlefs the accounts 
of the force’ of iis different divitions is grofsly incorre&), which would give 
them no more than an aggregate of 110,000 men. The allies, then, muf 
have a decided fuperiority of force, with which (we know, . fram experi- 
ence) they would not fail to prefs forward, and fhould the enemy ftand the 
chance of another battle, fooner than abandon the Auftrian capital, we are 
allowed, from the recent exploits of the alfies, to entertain the moft fanguine 
expectations, to form the moft happy’ prefages of the refult. Vanity and 
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* It fhould never be forgotten that Buonaparté. had loit the battle of Ma- 
' rengo, and had a¢tually founded the retreat, when Defaix, by a tkilful and 
judicious manguvre, retrieved the fortune ef the day. 
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rudence will, on this occafion, be oppofed to each other in thé mind of 
the Corfican. Hitherto the former has exerci‘ed a boundlefs {way. in that 
dark and difmal domain ;-and fhould it {till retain its wonted influence, an- 
other batile will be fought, ere Vienna will be relinquifhed. He will be 
farther {timulated to make this de{perate effort, by another powertul anotive : 
in the plenitude of his infolence, the vain and arrogant detpet has pledged 
‘himfelf to his flaves, and to the world, to didate peace, before Chrifimas, in 
that very capital ; and he knows how much his confequence muti be dimi- 
fhed in the eyes both of France and of Europe, ifhe forteit his pledge; nor 
js he ignorant that the diminution of his confequence may eventually have 


a material effect on the ftrength and durability of his power. He abfurdly 
- jmagines, too, that one fignal defeat of the allies will be the certain means 
of producing an immediate termination to the war,. For neither their con- 


duct, after their partial defeat, and heavy to!s, in the firfi aion of the se- 
cond of December, nor yet the repeated declarations of both the Emperors, 
will fuffice to convince this headitrong tyrant, that they will never confent 
toa bafe, inglorious, or infecure peace. 

But thould Prudence for once prevail over Vanity, he will eyacvate 
Vienna, and perhaps endeavour to effect a junction with Matlena, who has 


probably left Italy, with a confiderable part of his army.; and by this move- 


ment, he may hope to place the Archduke Charles (who by a diiplay of 
the moft coniummate {kill united with the most determined bravery, has ef- 
fected his retreat {rom Italy, and left Mailena far behind him) between two 
fires. But in this he would certainly be miliaken ; that great General would 
either turn to his right from Clagenfurth, and enter Hungary, where a brave 
and loyal people would flock te his itandard, in almoft countlels numbers, 
or purfuing his route to Vienna, overthowing every weak divition of 
the enemy on his paflage, preient him/felf in front of Buonaparte, while 
the Ruffian and Auftrian Emperors preffed hard upon his rear; fo that 
the Corfican would be placed between two fires himfelf; and poflibly 
crufhed long before Maffena could come to his afliltance. - Should he direét 
his retreat towards the Rhine, the Grand Army of the Allies would pur- 
fue him ; while the whole country, through which he muft pals, irritated 
by his cruellies and extortions, would not fat! to harrafs him on his mareh, 
and he would with great difficulty, and with greater lols, reach the frontier 


Of France. 


In this view of the prefent ftate of the Belligerent Powers on the Continent 
we fee nothing but of the moft confolatory nature. But we have here only 
oppofed Ruilia and Autiria to France. How much then muft the profpeét 


ibe improved, when we take into our e(ftimate, the Swedith and Britifh 


troops, which will foon be ina fituation to take an active part againft the 
Ufurper. And if, in addition to this acceilion of ftrength, the King of Pruf- 
fia fhould realize the hopes which he has railed, and enter the field, with 
his allies of Saxony, and Hefle Cailel, the wily Corfican will be taken 4n 
his own {nares, ‘his retreat will be cut off, and his whole army be. as much 
annihilated as that of General Mack. If Pruflia act at all, the will no 
doubt aét with promptnels and decifion; the fituation of her army will en- 
able her to place her{elf between the Rhine and Vienna, long before Buo- 
naparté can have reached the former, fhoy!d he be as quick, as we are per- 
fuaded he wil] be tardy, in the evacuation of Vienna. Preffed by the Pruflians 
in front, by the Ruifians and Auftrians in the rear, and flanked by the 
Archduke Chagles, we fee no poflibility of his elcape. If the fame {pirit 
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‘which animates the foul of Alexander, de(tined, we’hope, to be the faviouy 
of Europe, actuate his Imperial and Royal Ailies, the tyrai\t’s bloody caréér 
ismearly run. At all events, nothing is at at this moment, to be feared 
¥ drom his? arms; but much, very much; from his arts and intrigues. We 
are-convinced that the ininifterial and diplomatic banditti that follow. the 
the wily Corfican’s camp; to allilt him inthe fabrication of his lying ma- 
nifeftoes, and his poetical bulictins, will exert every effort to betra 
the allies into’a fufpenfion of hoflilitdes, and ({hould the King of Pruflia 
declare himlelf )'will, we doubt not, profets to confent to 47s terms in order 
togain time, and to extricate hemfelf ‘from his perilous fiiuation. To dim 
terms are of little confequénce, as he will treat them with contempt (as he 
always has done) the mément he is in a condition to violate them with 
wmpunity, unle(s the molt ample and folid fecurity be exacted for their fal- 
fiiment. The allies will have it now in their power to dictate the terms 6f 
peace, and to rettore the balance of power: let them defeat Buonaparté, 
deftroy lis army, and cut off his retreat, they may replace Europe in fome- 
thing like its former fiate. If they cannot reflore the Bourbons (“ a con- 
fummation devoutly to be wifhed”) nor yet the balance of power fuch as it 
was before the French revolution, they may nevertheleis abridge the French 
limits, and, inftead of leaving her, as at prefent, furrounded by petty and 
tributary ftates, the tools of her power, and the panders to ber will, give her 
for immediate neighbours potent monarchs, abJe and willing to refilt her 
encroachments, to relent her injuries, and to repel her aggretlions. This and 
this only, will fecure the peace of Europe on any thing like a folid and 
- permanent bafis. -But if the allied powers fuffer the prefent opportunity to 
efcape them for the accompiifhment of this defirable purpele, long, very 
long, it ‘may be, ere 4 will return; atid, poffibly it may *ever return, 
The period, therefore, -iscritical, is awful, beyond all common calculation, 

Auother fear we confels, preifes on our minds. The Corfican Ruffian 
has proved himielf not only the Prince of Liars, but the Prince of Assassins ; 
the old revolutionary Regiment of Regicides may again be eltablithed; 
and the bowls. or the daggers of the murderers of Uie gallant, the virtuous 
D’Eaghien, may he employed, with fucce!s, againit thole Royal Perldnages 
whw are now leading their armies to the field, tocheck the anibition and to 
punith the perfidy of this detefted Ulurper. We truft, however, that 
warned by tatal experience, they will be on their guard, 

To one:of the old jacobinical refources Buonaparté has, confiftently 
enough, already had recourfe; he has laboured to produce a diverfion on 
the Continent, by fending his trufty Commiilaries to produce a revolution 
in Poland 5 a plan firit devifed by his worthy predeceilor Maximilian Ro- 
befpierre; but without relaxing in their operations againft him, the Ruf- 
fian and Pruflian Monarchs have troops enough at their command to-crufh 
an Pee attempt in its infancy, fo that this refource will prove but of little 
avaii. ‘ . 

Before we difmifs this brief view of the prefent political ftate of the 
European Continent, we muft fay a word or two on the difaftrous events 
which marked the opening of the prefent campaign. ‘The difgraceful ca- 
pitulation of General Mack-has been afcribed (in a new Paper,* conduéted 
with confiderable ability, and on excellent principles), to his obftinate 
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* Mr. Redhead Yorke’s Weekly Political Review. 
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adherence to the old fyftem of tactics. That this reduced himto the fitu- 
ation in which he ftood previous to the capitulation, we are not difpofed 
to deny ;. but that being fo reduced, he fhould coniider his capitulation as 
a matter of courfe, we can by no means admit, The firft.thing which 
any General, either of the old or the new {chool, fo fituated, would do, 
would, certainly, be to examine whether there were any: pothble means of 
efecting bis efcape, and, if not, to calculate, with precifien, the time for 
which he would be able to hold out againft the enemy. The military 
higiory of all paft times proves that fuch was che courfe purfaed by every 
General who was placed, either by ignorance or by accident, in fuch un- 
fortunate circumftances. But Mack did nothing of the kind ; on the con- 
trary, he feems only to have ftudied the means of accelegating the furren- 
der of his army ; even when prefled, in the mo urgent manner, by the 
Archduke Ferdinand, to cut his way through the enemy’s ranks, a mea- 
fuse fanctioned by the well-known opinion of ene of the greateft Generals 
of the laf century, (who maintained that with 40,000 men—and Mack, 
at that time, had confiderably more under his orders—-an able commander 
might make his way through any force), he obftinately refufed to: make 
the attempt, and perfifted in his determination to furrender his whole 
force to the enemy. Here then did the criminal condu& of Mack begin; 
and his criminality was completed by his bafe compliance with the requett 
of the enemy, that he would lay down his arms two days befere the time 
ftipulated in the act of capitulation itfelf; though he could not but know, 
that the enemy mutt have fome powerful motive for urging this: requeft, 
aid that his compliance with it muft forward their defigns againf his owa 
Sovereign. ‘Thete two faéts are, in our opinions, decifive. in refpec& of 
Mack’s criminality. “Fhe Archduke Ferdinand’s fuccefsfal retreat, with 
only one third of the force left behind with Mack, is che beft comment 
on that General’s conduét; whieh, we think, it is impoflible to refer to 
any thing but the moit inconceivable imbecility, or to the moft abomina- 
ble treachery. We believe the moft skilful of military men. could not 
forefee either this. extraordinary event, or the abandoned»praftigacy of 
the EleGtor of Bavaria; and therefere we take no fhame to, ourfelves for 
having entertained a fanguine expeétation that the French would be 
checked at the very commencement of the campaign. 

QOur domeftic politics. require little notice. Party, though -circum- 
fertbed both in its. limits and. effects, till continues to rage; but an im- 
menfe majority of the nation. hail, with joy, the prefent profpe& of a 
happy change in che affairs of Europe,:and do juftice to thofe Minifters 
who ‘have contributed their utmoft exertions to produce it. Indeed, -we 
defy:their-mof inveterate opponents to fhew, from the hiftory of this coua- 
try, apy.inftance of greater efforts, in the fame fpace of time, having 
beemmadé,. than thofe which have been made, during the: prefent year, 
in the nayal,;* military, and diplomatic departments, That grand confe- 
 “deracy againft France, which it was the great, the leading objeét of the two 
preceding 
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-* Let the naval adminiftration ef Lord Barnuam be compared with 
that of Lord Sarit Vincent, and, in every point of view, we {cruple 
NOt'to-pronowtice, that the refult of the comparifon will be moft honour- 
ablé'to the former. The latter retired, when the fummer was far advanced, 
from the fatigue of profecutions, to prefide o’er the independent Club ag 
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preceding Adminiftrations to produce, but which they laboured in vain to 
accom plifh, has been moft happily atchieved'by the prefent Adminiftration, 
Tis trac, indeed, a variety of fortunate circumftances have occurred to 
favour their defigns, but they have done all that men could do for the at- 
tainment of their obje&, and it would therefore be the height of injuftice 
to withhold from them the praife which is really their due. We are the 
flaves of no party, nor ever will be. We fcorn to flatter any man. We _ 
hold in equal abhorrence unjuft cenfure, and unmerited commendation,’ 
What we think, we will honeftly fay, or be filent. We will not barter 
our independence for the beft gifts which either Minifters or Patriets 
can beftow. 

Among the domeftic occurrences of the month, the proceedings on the 
Thank/giving-day claim particular notice. We fhall never be fufpected ef », 
harbouring a wifh to check the national fpirit, in the fmalleft degree, ... 
when directed to a laudable object; much lefs of being hoitile to any en- 
deavour to alleviate the fufferings,; or to fupply the wants, of thofe brave 
men who have fought and bled in their country’s caufe. But vain as we 
know will be the effort to ftem the popular tide, we will difcharge our 
duty, in-cenfuring the proceedings of the Committee of the Patriotic Fund, 
on the occafion to which we allude. Thefe Gentlemen took upon them- 
felves to direé&t their Secretary to fend a letter to every clergyman in the 
kingdom, calling upon the public « to unite the duties of patriotifm with 
thote of devotion,” and on the clergyman himfelf to ‘exert his bef? in- 

fiuence in recommending the mode pointed out’ by the Committee, for increafing . «) 
their fund, by colle&tions at the doors of the different churches. We... 


fhould but ill chara@terize this extraordinary and unprecedented proceed-’»' 


ing, by calling it irregular ; for we confider it as prefumptuous, in the higheft 
degree, in a committee of merchants, fitting at Lloyd’s, or any where 
elfe, todiftate, as it were, a line of proceeding to the whole body of the 
clergy, and to indicate the mode in Which they fhould contribute to the 
fucceis of their plans, let thofe plans be whatthey might, The applica - 
tion, if any were to be made, fhould have been made to the Bifhops of 
the refpective diocefes, who alone (with the exception of the King, and * 


of the Legiflature) have the power or the right fo to diftate to the clergy. id 


The (sore then, whatever objection, might, on other grounds, be 
urged againft it, would have been put in aregular courfe. Indeed, with 
out the exprefs fanétion of the Bithop we are at a lofs to conceive how any 
clergyman could feel himfelf juftified in complying with fuch a requifi- 
tion.* But we have other reafons, and, as it appears to us, /olid objece" 
tions to the meafure itfelf.. In the firft place, its'tendency was to convert 
a Thank/giving Sermon, commanded by the King in Council, into a Charity 
Sermon, required by a committee of merchants at Lloyd’s Coffee-houfe, 
According to our conception of things, and if we be wrong we beg to be 
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Malden, and to hob-a-nob with that enlightened politician, Mr, William 
Smith, the Socinian grocer, the fuccefsful opponent at Norwich of that 
elegant fcholar and accomplifhed gentleman, the Right Honourable Wine . 
L1aAM WINDHAM, "ER T Sige 

* Some clergymen, we know, did wet think themfelves juftified in fo 
doing ; and therefore, moft properly, refufed to dire& any colledtion to , 


be made’ at the churches in which they officiated—a conduct, in our opi-) as 


nion, highly praifeworthy. 
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fet right, this could not, with propriety, be required ‘or, done by any lefs 
quthority. than that whence the Proclamation for the Thankigiving itfelf 
proceeded. We are aware of what may be jaid upon the, practicability of 
mingling Thankfgivings for mercies received, with exhortations to cha- 
rity to be practifed. Ir no doubt is practicable to divide the attention of a 
congregation, though it was not our good fortune to have any proof of its 

ficability on the laft Thankfgiving-day ; but this is not the queftion ; 
nor does the admiffion at al) meet our objeGion. In the fecond place, the 
public notice given, that a collection would take place after divine. ler- 
vice, was calculated to keep away numbers from church, who wifhed.to 
ofer their thank{givings to their God, though they had not the means 
of relieving their fellow-creatures. And this would be the cafe, nor fo 
much with the pooreft members of fociety, as with others who, with 
dificulty, preferve a decent ‘appearance, and, by good management, 
contrive to conceal their poverty from the world; and, this, we fear, 
conftitutes no very {mall portion of the community.* . Thefe are our pria- 
cipal objections to the meafure in queftion;, and, as we felt the weight of 
them ourfelves, we conceived it neceffary to lay them before our readers. 
Nor will we omit this opportunity of ftating our apprehenfions of the gre- 
aedent likely to be eftablifhed by this Fund; arifing partly from the nature 
of the thing itfelf, and partly from the management of it. We.certainly 
begin to fear, that our feamen may be led to look to other fourcesof honour | 
and rewards than the only legitimate fource acknowledged by the principles 
and provifions of the Britith Conftitution; we fear, alfo, from the fub- 
{criptions of crews and regiments, that other deliberative bodies may arife tham 
thofe which are recognized by the laws of the land, or fanétioned by the 
rules of political prudence. As to the appropriation of the Fund, as far as 
it goes to make a preyaee for the difabled failors, for widows, or or- 
phans, it is certainly well employed; but the moft eligible mode of ap- 
propriating any confiderable fum that might be collected, would unquef- 
tionably be the endowment of an hofpital, fomewhat on the plan of that 
at Greenwich; by which means not only a real but a permanent beneiit 
would be conferred on our feamen. 

We have no doubt that thefe obfervations will, in the prefert temper of 
the public mind, be confidered as captious and taftidious ; but we remem- 
ber that our remarks on part of one of the former fast Arayers was generally 
tegarded in the fame light; though the very patlage to which we objected 
was Omitted in the fucceeding fait-prayer; a fure proof, at tea(t, thatthey 
who were moft competent to judge, did not think our objections frivolous, 

One more remark, incidental to the fubjeét, and we have done with it. 
That methodiftical fanatic, who oc cafionally preaches in the Rownd- House, in 
Blackfriar’s-road, had, previous to- thé thanksgiving-day, declared that the 
colleGtion at his Chapel fhould be greater in amount than any other collection 
whatever. Accordingly, on the noon of that day his emiflaries were 
difpatched to thofe Churches at which it was expected the greateit collec. 
tions would be made, in order to afcertain their amount. This being done, 
he had a second collection in the evening (though in the public advertifements , 


—, 








* If it had been deemed expedient, by competent authority, that a 
collection fhould be made, in fupport of the Patriotic Fund, a day fhould 
have been fet apart for che purpofe, and an appropriate fermon preached, 
at every church, on the occefion ; bat of no account fhould it have been 
fuffered to interfere with the {pecilic fervice and auties of the Zhank/giving- 
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there appears to have been only oney at which was received a widows mite 
contifting of a Bank-note for One Hundred Pounds, coming, moft oppor. 
tunely, to verify the prediction of this Arch-Methodift, this wolf in fheep’s 
elathing. No man tm his tenfes can believe that the contribution cane 
from arty other than the preacher himfelf, or one of his confidential friends: 
that widuw, who could call a hundred pounds.a mite would deferve mote 
cenfure for her hypocrify than praife for her charity. But it would be an in. 
fult to the fex to admit the fuppofition that any one of them could fo a@, 
The fequel, we think will demonftrate the juftice of our conclufions. Nog 
fo humble was the Reverend fanatic, he had eftablifhed his popula. 
rity as he thought; and he refolved to render it conducive to his own views, 
On the following Sunday, this charitable man, after imputing the whole 
merit of this great colleétion #o kimself, -had the infolence and prefumption 
to contraft his own conduct with that of the Bishess, who, he faid, had 
done nothing on this occafion; not one of them had preached on the” 
Thankigiving-day; and indeed, he added, they were good for nothing; 
but to live in fplendour, to-loll in their carriages, and to wear great wigs 
to cover thofe heads which have nothing in them. This, and much more 
to the fame purpofe, did he not hefitate to declare from the pulpit! 
Hence the motive~ for this liberal contribution is eatily traced. An 
indeed, there feems to be no other motive or obje@ with thefe fanatics 
(who, we are forry to fay, daily increafe) than to vilify the heads and 
members of the church, and to deride the eftablifhment. 

Much as we refpect the memory of Lord Nelfon, highly as we think of 
his profeflional talents, and we certainly think him the greateft Admiral 
which the world ever produced, whether we confider the wifdom’ with 
which his plans-were conceived, or the admirable fkill, courage, and deci- 
fion, with which they were executed, we could not liften to the grofs adu- 
lation which was lavifhed on him from rhe pulpit, without a mingled fenfa- 
tion of pain and-difguft. In hort, it fometimes bordered on impiety. We 
heard too, with attonifpment, the epithet sacred applied, in the fame place, 
to the Patriotic Fund. — Feeling carried to enthufiam, on {uch a fubjeét, may 
be tolerated, and even admired, in public or in private, bot preachers 
never fhould forget, that the Houfe of God is the San@tuary of Truth, and, 
not the Temple of Adulation. 

Nov. 24, 1805. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Rev. E. W. Whitaker will pleafe to be informed that we duly re. 
ceived his Jetter of the 10th June laft, accompanied with his Commentary 
on, the Apocalypfe, for. which we thank him. The book difplays great 
learning and ingenuity; but we muft be permitted to add that it has not 
bad the effect of making any alteration in our opinions. The fubjectis 
fill the Crux clericorum; and every thing which comes in our way relating 
toit proves it to be fo. We thought that we did ample juftice to.Mr. 
Whitaker in our remarks on Mr. Galloway; and we think fo fill. But 
whatever difference of fentiment may exift between Mr. Whitaker and us 
on a point on which the greateft divines have differed, we beg leave moft 
folemnly to affure Mr. Whitaker that we entertain for him the higheft 
refpect. } 

All the Communications from our various Correfpondents, not yet in¢ 
ferted, fhall appear next month, either in the Appendix to the prefent Vo 
lume, which will then be publifhed, or in the firft Number of the fuew 
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Memoires du Comte fofeph de Pur/aye, Lieut. Général, Sc. Se. 
Qu: pourront fervir a l’Hiftorre du partie Royalfte Francois 
durant la dermere Revoluteon. 8vo. gtom. aLondres, chez 


Harding, et Dulau. 1803. 
Memoirs of Count Jofeph de Purfaye, Se. 
‘gen French revolution is a moft ftriking example of the ruinous 


confequences produced by a want of unanimity and mutual co- 
operation. Had all thofe who wifhed not to overturn, but only to 
reform, the then exifling government of France, ated vigoroufly and 
in unifon, the revolutionary horrors would not have ftained the page 
of hiftory. Europe would not have experienced fo many years of 
bloodfhed and devaftation, and France. would at this day have been 
free and happy. But the princes, and what was termed the nodble/fe 
dela cour, were obitinate againift ali reformation, as were likewife many 
of the higher clergy; and fcarcely any two of the provincial nobles 
had the fame ideas on the fubjeé&t. They thus became an unconneé- 
edand impotent mafs, wafting the time in futile difcuflions, and mu- 
tual reproach, which fhould have been employed in vigorous and 
well.concerted meafures againit the anarchifts. The natural confe- 
quence followed, they became weaker every day, while their antago. 


nifts daily acquired new ftrength and enterprife. They ruined them- 


felves, their king and their country, and entailed unfpeakable calami- 
ties on the whole of the weflern world. 

Among the many wrong meafures which were adopted, the general 
emigration (would flight be too harfh aterm?) of the princes and 


- nobles was one-of the moft ruinous. It evidenced a fear of the ene- 


my, and, of courfe, increafed his confidence, and his power. 


~ The writer of the Memoirs before us chofe not to follow that ex- 


ample.—Finding that nothing was to be done by a war of words at 
Paris, he retired to his. eftate, and endeavoured to excite an effe&tive 
warlike oppofition to the felf-created rulers of the day. His exploits, 
and thofe of his affociates in the fame caufe, are wel] known: their 
fefiftance for fuch a léngth of time, with fo little external aid, and 
unfupported by the co-operation of the other French provinces, is 
truly wonderful; and is an evident proof of what might have been 
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done, had the emigrants remained at home, and made fimilar exer. 
tions. On this fubje&t Mr. de Puifaye obferves very juftly : 


“ Ifa few iufulated gentlemen in Poitou, Brittany, and Anjou, were able 
fucceflively to raife more than 500,000 men, what would not the whole of 
the French nobility have been able to do, difperfed through all the pro- 
vinces, and ating in confort?” (Vol. II. p.53.) 


It is not furprifing that a perfon who thus took a part fo diametri- 
cally oppofite to the meafures of the emigrants, fhould be expofed tq 
hoftility from that quarter. He has been fo: but we wait for the con. 
clufion of his Memoirs (which he has promifed) before we can give 
any decided opinion on the juftice or injuftice of their attacks. he 
prefent volumes come down only to 1794, when he arrived in Lon. 
don, to confult with our miniftry on the future meafures to be 
adopted. 


Of the nature of his work Mr. de P. thus informs his readers. 


« I certainly do not pretend to write the hiftory of the French revolu 
tion, not even a hiftory of that party which I have followed; but I can 
leave ufeful materials: and as I.advance in the narrative ef my own con- 
cerns, fhall notice in pafling the coincident events; relate in what light I 
beheld things, together with the reflections which they fuggefted, and the 
refults from thofe refleGions which influenced my condutt. 

«* The reader mult not expeé to find in thefe Memoirs either the order 
or methodical precifion of hiftory. A regular literary occupation neither 
{uits my habits, nor perhaps my inclination, I have no time for it, nor would 
a regular work an{wer my purpofe better. A life of long agitation, a health 
every day becoming worle, give me fome right to indulgence and repofe. 
I thal] write what 1 have feen, what I have thought, as I faw it, and as ] 
judged of it; and I (hall render an account of my opinions, my obferva- 
tions, and my fentiments, as well as of my aétions, ‘ 

«« The long and bloody war in which | was engaged, will, without doubt, 
be the principal object of my Memoirs: an object which it becomes the 
more interefting to know, becaufe of it, excepting thofe who have been at 
leaft indireétly concerned, no one has other than imaginary ideas. If this 
entire ignorance of almoft the whole world, with regard to the real ftate of 
things in the infurgent provinces, had given rife rh to the errors and fice 
tions which have amufed the idle, or ferved as food to malevolence for fach 
a number of years, it would have been ufelefs to fpeak of them. But 
if this ignorance has produced important miftakes in the direétion of the 
confli@ {o interefling to the world, a confli@ which, without that ignorance, 
might perhaps have terminated in a manner more defireable for the prefent, 
and more {table in future, it belongs to hiftory to colle@ and tranimit the 
events as an uleful leffon to pofierity.” (Vol. I. Pp. 16, 17, 18.) 


A little farther on he fays fomething in juftification of himfelf for 


having quitted France, while other commanders of the Royalifis ftill 
carried on the war. 


“« As to myfelf, whatever may be the judgment of impartial men as to 
my opinions and my conduét, Iam perfeéily fatisfied that they will do juice 
to my intentions. During the dreadful convulfions which deflated my 
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country, I defpaired not of its fafety. I oppofed myfelf to the burft of the 
form, and my head was expofed to its moit violent explofions. I did not 
fink under them ; but the voice of reafon, and of humanity, tore me from a 
feene, where I could no longer difcover any poffible compenfation for the 
blood with which it was inundated. From that time I fhould have been 
uilty of all the blood which was fpilt. Of that blood I am guiltlefs: and 
amid thofe too frequent alternations of peace and war, of conciliation and 
treachery, of fraternity and murder, I have not to reproach myfelf with 
. having made any compofition with inhuman butchers, nor with having fub- 
mitted to the tyrants of my country.” . (Vol. I. Pp. 18. 19.) 
The firft volume contains the remote and proximate caufes of the 
_ sevolution, which have already been repeatedly laid before the public ; 
and which may be all fummed up in a tendency to defpotif{m in the 














form of the French monarchy, and in the inequality of rights pof- 
feffed by the different orders ; in the vaft alteration which had taken 
place in the public mind by the introduétion of commerce, and the 
eneral advances made in knowledge; in the miferable adminiftration 
of the finances, which brought on an’enormous debt; and in the 
weaknefs and irrefolution of government, when the moft prompt and 
decifive meafures fhould have been employed, We fhall not, there- 
fore,-go over a ground which we have already trod fo often; we thall 
only obferve, in general, that the author execrates the condu& of the 
anarchifts, and condems that of the royalifts for a want of union, plan, 
and decifion. The following is a {pirited, and no unfaithful, delinea- 
tion of the dying flruggles of the French monarchy. 


« T know not who has faid that the French revolution was a revolution 
of fear. The appellation, however whimfical, is certainly moft fingularly 
‘appropriate. In effec, the parliaments compelled the court through fear 
to have recourfe to a National Aflembly.—It was a dread of the oppofition 
of the nobility and clergy, and of the parliaments, which determined the 
court to give to the éiers-erat a double reprefentation in the States-general.— 
It was fear which in{pired the firft enterprifes of the tiers-etat, thus doubled, 
and which fet on foot {o many futile meafures to rule, or to diflolve them.— 
It was fear that demanded the retreat of the troops from Paris and Verfailles: 
and it was fear which gave the orders for that retreat.—It was fear which 
excited the populace of Paris, and drove them to Verfailles, the 5th Od. 
1789.—It was fear’ which facrificed the guards of the monarch to the fury 
ofa vile rabble, by forbidding them to repel force by force.—It was fear 
which prompted the general emigration, the imconfiderate and blameable 
meafure of inconfiderate and blameable advifers: but its details, and its 
victims are interefling, and demand our admiration. It was fear of the re- 
turn and vengeance of the princes and emigrants which {welled the repub- 
lican armies with millions of foldiers, who had not participated in the crmes 
of the revolution, and with an infinite number of officers, who abhorred the 
ufurpers and their exceffes.—In fhort, ‘it is fear, which, raifing a barrier 
that every day becomes more unfurmountable, between the heir of the 
throne of France and Frenchmen, has rendered every effort to remove it of 
no avail. 

“ Thefe truths, which demand a copious illuftration, will be frequently 
teproduced in the courfe of thefe Memoirs, : 
Gg2 “In 
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‘¢ Ina word, I have feen nothing from the commencement of what js 
called party, but enterprifes without forefight, uncalculated projeés, cabal 
without union, engagements without good faith, pride without power, 
effrontery without courage, boafling and meannefs, hypocrify and egotifm, 
bravado and cowardice, impudence and perfidy, intrigue and allafiination, 
filth and blood. | 

«« Such were the remains of the French monarchy, wreftling with death 
in all the pangs of diffolution.” (Ib. Pp. 226—229.) 


After laying before us what he confiders to have been the caufes 
of the French revolution, the author proceeds to give an account of 


the proceedings of the Conftituent Aflembly, and of his conduét ag ’ 


amember. The former of thefe has alfeady met the public eye {o 
often, and Mr. de Puifaye’s account not differing eflentially from fe. 
veral of the lefs violent and lefs partial ones which have already ap. 
peared, it is not neceffary to lay particulars before our readers. As 
‘to the latter, it appears to be the conduéi of a fenfible and moderate 
man, convinced of the many evils which exifted in the flate; and 
wifhing for, and willing to contribute all in his power towards, a re- 
form. This conduét, however, and his not emigrating with the French 
princes, have excited fufpicions in the mind of the emigrant party, 
which feems, with equal weaknels and abfurdity, to make emigration 
the fole teft of loyalty. But on the controverfy between de Puilaye 
and his accufers we cannot pronounce definitively until the fequel of 
the Memoirs appears, and we fhall have perufed the “ preces ju/tifica- 
tives” which he has promifed. One thing is certain, he has loit his 
fortune, and rifked his life in the caufe of royalty. | 
The author clofes his account of the Conftituent Affembly by fay- 
ing that the conftitution it formed was futile and abfurd: then adds, 


‘¢ Yet this is the conftitution which I, with 29-thirtieths of France, fwore 
to fupport. I blame not thofe who refufed to fwear: but | confidered this 
shadow as a laft refource, as the fole, though frail buttre{s, which could fora 
while fupport the State on the point of diffolution; and I facrificed to it 
without hefitation my own ideas, and my perfonal interefis. (Vol. I. p. 372) 


About this time Mr. de P. was feized with a malady both long and 
dangerous. On his recovery, he found that matters had cometoa 
crifis, that to temporife farther was weaknefs, that now the atrocities 
of the anarchifls could be reprefled only by force. 


“« From the moment of the king’s flight,” he fays, «and of his feizure at 
Varennes, it was notorious that he no longer enjoyed that exterior fiberty, 
which had hitherto rendered his orders obligatory: the conftitutional oath 
was de facto, annulled: and the promifed revifion of the conftitution had not 
taken place. The period had arrived when force alone could preferve 
France from finking in the gulph which had already half fwallowed her— 
all hefitation was at an end. Two meafures prefented themfelves, emigra- 
tion and insurrection. The latter was my choice.’’ (Vol. II. Pp. 5,6.) 


The author’s opinion of the French emigration may be gathered 
ffom the following extraét, i 
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« Jt is with the moft lively fentiments of grief and refpeé that I reflect 
on the innumerable and interefting victims who thus iublimely devoted 
themfelves; whom the voice of honour feemed to tear, as if by in/piration, 
from their homes, their repofe, their property, their {weetett habits, from 
every thing to-which they were united by the deareft ties, Events have had © 
no influence on the opinion I fictt formed of the emigration: my own par- 
ticular conduct, and my efforts fo prevent my friends from taking that ltep, 
Jeave no room for doubt en this point: and if I have admired the indivi- 
-duals, I have never ceafed to coniider it altogether as a ftep the moft ‘fatal 
and deplorable. Invitations and reproaches were not {pared to withdraw 
from France, and frum the offices which they held, tho'e who hefitated to 
quit the kingdom, or who appeared determined to remain. Every road 
was crouded with men and women, with age and infancy, hafiening from 
every quarter to the rallying point. This emigration met with no obftacle, 
The Jacobins, whofe caufe it ferved fo well, not content with favouring it 
by affecting to fhut their eyes, compelled the moft irrefolute to fly by per- 
fecution and outrage. It is however true that, if fright was the chief mo- 
tive of fome, as ambition was that of others, honour and duty prompted the 
greater number; who offered to the prince, (Count d’Artois) with eager 
nefs, not only their {words and their blood, but likewife the wrecks of their 
fortunes which they had been able to fave.” (Vol. II. Pp. 6, 8,9.) 


As. Mr. de P. reprefents emigration as a fatal ftep, he is no lefs 
fevere on a fet of intriguers, who feem to have ruled in the court at 
Coblentz, and to have banithed all wifdom.from the councils of the 
French princes. Having told us‘ that except M. de’Calonne, and a 
very few others, there were none who had that ftrength or comprehen- 
fion of mind to difcover, that to events fo new, fo various, and fo ex. 
traordinary, it was the height of folly to oppofe the-ancient routine, 
but that they muft be oppofed by meafures accommodated to the oc- 


cafions, he goes onto fay, 


« But if fuch men (as Mr. Calonne, &c.) were rare, the number of thofe 
whom an effeminate and idle lite had rendered incapable of fixing their 
thoughts on ferious fubjeéts, was too confiderable. Accuttomed to hide 
their infignificancy from others, and perhaps from themielves, under an im- 
poling exterior, and cover their ignorance with the language of prefump- 
tion, many difcovered that they had quitted Verfailles only by the difference 
of their furniture, or their houfes; and confidered the awful event, which 
was foon to decide their fate, as no more than a hunting party, ora journey 
te Fontainebleau, or Compiegne. 

“ According to them the {ubmiffion of France could not be more than 
the affair of one campaign. The regiments, of which moit of them had 
been commanders, would not be able to ftand their looks, and would either 
throw down their arms, or only keep them to fight under their ancient Co- 
lonels. The army of the enemy would then be compoled of none but ftupid 
and unwarlike pealants, or of a mafs of tradefmen from the towns, whofe 
fudden defeat offered to their imagination and regret nothing but a purfuit 
without fighting, too ealy.a vidtory. The emigrants already colle@ted were 
a fuffictent force to accompli(h the end propoled: the fmaller the number, 
the advantages to be reaped would be the greater, as there would be fewer 
to divide the {poils: sant fis for thofe who arrived too late. The conduct 
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of thefe gentlemen was of a piece with their reafoning. Thole whom in. 
furmountable obftacles had retarded for a few weeks, met with a cool re. 
ception, and were made to feel that their being received at all was a favour, 
Any chance expreflion, a fingle line written in favour of the reform of the 
moli crying abufes, were unpardonable crimes. They went fo far as to 
keep a record of the dates of emigration. Eight days fooner or later formed 
a fhade of more or lels merit, a title to preference, or a caufe of hinderance 
as to the recompenies, honours, and advancement, which every one diliri. 
buted before hand, according to the opinion which he had of his own pers 
fonal merit, and pretenfions. Hiftory will be able to name men of great 
taJents, and of found principles, who, repelled by this dilgufting manner, 
have been forced into the armies of the Committee of Puéblic Safety, and com- 
pelled to give the affiftance of their talents and their blood to a caufe,which 
they abhoried. ‘Theie examples, fpread abroad, prevented thoufands of 
officers and {oldiers from joining a party which held out to them nothin 
but a reception the moft difguiling and difcouraging. As at Veriailles, the 
en ig‘ant nobles oceupied themfelves in {upplanting each other, in courting 
favour, in dividing the ideal {poils of thefe who had remained in France, in 
confiderirg how they fhould conduét themfelves when they had re-conquered 
the country; in fhort, in every {pecies of vengeance either public or private. 
This ipirit fpread through the neighbouring cantonments, and {oon became 
almoft univerfal In aword, the future alone was thought of, the prefent 
was totally forgotten. The means of fuccefs was the ellentia!l obje@; on 
this not a thought was beliowed.” (Vol. IL. Pp. 12—15.) 


This is a melancholy and degrading pi€ture of the French emigrant 
nobleffe, but we are afraid that there is much truth in the delinea- 
tion. 


Mr. de P. having determined to ferve the caufe of royalty in the 


interior, rather than by emgration, he gives, among others, the fol- 
lowing reafons for that determination. 


«« The monarchy was, in faé, annihilated ; all lawful authority was mute; 
every tie, focial and civil, was torn afunder, and every Frenchman reduced to 
that fituation where man, without other fupport than himfelf, has only to 
confult his own reafon. As Seigneur of a confiderable eftate, I thought it 
unjuft to abandon the care of my vaffals, between whom and myfelf nothing 
had been able to deftroy our reciprocal conneétion and duties. —Asa gentle. 
man, it was my duty to endeavour to preferve that ufeful influence, which 
began infenfibly to take the place of frivileges. As a Frenchman, 1 was 
bound to confecrate my fortune, my care, and my labour, to drag my coun- 
try-from the gulph of anarchy, and from the hands of its tyrants: and, as @ 
man, to prelerve the province where I refided from thofe fcenes of barba- 
rity which were every day difplayed in the other provinces of France. This 
talk appeared to me not lef; meritorious, nor le{s dangerous than the fterile 

advantage of giving one foldier more to the united powers. (ib. Pp. 62, 
63.) 

Mr. de P. now enters on his military career. He did not at firft 
difcover publicly the final obje& he had in view: he contented him- 
felf with reprefenting to the gentlemen of Normandy. that a provincial 
force was neceflary to guard againft thofe diforders and - 
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which had taken place in many of the other provinces. In this appli- 
cation he was fuccefsful. Troops were raifed, and arrangements were 
made in conjunétion with General Wimpffen, to organize an army of 
18,000 infantry, about gooo cavalry, with artillery and engineers in. 

roportion. During thefe tranfa€tions, the conftituted authorities, as 
they were called, took the alarm. Jacobin commiffioners, and emif- 
faries of every fort were {pread over the country, with affignats, with 
threats, and with promifes. - Jacobin troops followed. Thefe together 
made a confiderable revolution in the minds of fome, and in the con- 
du€t of many.. The projeéted army of de Puifaye was no longer to 
be hoped for: he was outlawed, and obliged, in felf-defence, to fuf- 
tain, with the very few who ftood firm, an unequal war. From this 
time, till he came to Britain in 1794, to confult with our government 
on the plan for continuing the-war of the interior, his life appears to 
have been a fucceflion of toil, danger, deprivations of every kind, and 
hair-breadth efcapes. But our limits will not permit us to enter into 
a detail of thefe events; for that we muft refer our readers tothe work. 
All that we can do is, by extra€ting his account of one or two of the 
fiuations in which he was placed, to give them a {pecimen of what 
they are to expeét from this part of the publication. 

De Puifaye, having colleéted a {mall number of men, undifciplined, 
and badly armed, determined to attack the republican army ; as to fe- 
treat was in many refpeéts a deftru€tive meafure, and as the enemy was 
receiving reinforcements every day. He determined not only to at- 
tack, but to furprife them. This latter meafure was rendered abor- 
tive by the abfurdly indecifive conduét of the commiflioners; who, 
in imitation of the commiflioners who attended the Conventional army, 
pretended to direét the warlike operations. Nothing therefore re- 
maining but a bold and open attack, he proceeded to reconnoitre. | 


« The enemy,” he fays, ‘‘ were drawn up in order of battle, in front of 
the foreft, and as he had preferved no intervals between the battalions, and 
as he had a fecond line of equal numbers with the firft, his front did not 
exceed ours. I obferved that there was much bulile and diforder in the 
ranks. We were no fooner perceived than we were faluted with a fhower 
of balls. But the firing was {cattered, and irregular. ‘hele cireumftances 
made me hope that we fhould have a cheap victory. They are a parcel of 
sans culottes, who know not iow to handle their arms, faid 1 to my men, on 
my return to them, and | immediately gave orders to Colonel le Roy to 
charge. This order was not relifhed by Bougon. He came to me with the 
other Commiftioners, faying, ‘ that firft of all it was indifpenfible to fend a 
trumpet to the army of the Convention with the proclamation.’ Adding, 
“Let them, at leaft, know that we did not begin the firft.”. ‘ And what 
then have you been doing,’ I anfwered, ‘in your clubs and affemblies ? 
You have chofen a fingular time indeed for proclamations. Do you not fee 
that they have already begun the attack.’ Already the balls were rolling at 
our feet. In the meanwhile Jehame (another of the Commitlioners) who 
was a brave man, and more decilive, advances towards the enemy, holds 
up the proclamation, and his handkerchief, to indicate that he withed to 
parley, He was received as we had been. At that inftant I ordered the 
G g + drums 
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drums to beat, and the artillery.men to fire. We had hardly reached the 
army of the Convention when it fled tewards the forefi in the utmoft dif, 
order. Aftonifhed that my cavalry had not executed the orders which they 
had received, I haftened towards them to charge at their head; I found 
them in the greateft diforder: neither men nor horfes had been accuflomed 
to the firing of cannon. © Yat length fucceeded in re-eftablifhing order. | 
advance, but am not followed. A ditch not of breadth fufficient to flop 
even a bad horfe, again throws them into confufion. The enemy had re. 
tired into the wood, I withed to purfue them. I am again attacked by the 
Commiffioners with freth reprefentations, with all the follies of inexperience 
and fear, about ambu(cades, ma/qued batteries, and I know not what. ‘The 
night was coming on, and the time wephad loft rendered all purfuit:imprae- 
ticable. . I formed the defign of returning to Pacy, where I was fure of be- 
ing fecured againft all {urprife, by re-eliablifhing the well-arranged pott of 
the preceding evening. The extreme heat of the day had confiderably fa- 
tigued the troops, and we were without provifions of every kind. This 
defign was oppofed by the Commiffioners. Proud of what they called a 
firft viciory, they determined to fleep on the field of battle. Forced to 
yield, I ordered Colonel le Roy to place guards at the pofts I pointed out, 
and which were previoufly known to him. The battalions kept guerd in 
their order of battle, and their mutkets ready to fire, were placed in their 
front. Having made this arrangement, I returned fo the chéicau to take a 
Jittle reft. Ihad left Caen the 6th or 7th of July (the battle was. on the 
14th.). From that day I had never gone to bed, and in the courfe of the 
preceding month I had not flept three nights together. Fatigue, joined to 
the excellive heat, had produced an erytipelas, which gave me great pain, 
and my legs were fo much {welled that they could no longer fupport me. 
After having had my boots cut off, which was the only way 1 could get rid 
of them, I threw myfelf on a bed. I had not flept two hours, when I was 
awaked by cries, and the noife of cannon. I was told that the enemy was 
in oprcamp. Perceiving that he was not. puriyed, he had rallied, and tra- 
verfed our pofts, where not a man was awake. I made them throw me on 
my horfe, and gallopped to. the place of attack. Colonel le Roy had juft 
arriyed, and fupported the enemy’s fire at the head of his battalion. ‘The 
grape-(hot, badly directed, flew about among the trees, and covered us with 
the branches. I ran to the cannon; the drivers had fled, having firft cut 
the. traces, and only one artillery man remained. He was a young man of 
Caen, named Lafaye: we owed our fafety to his intrepidity. He pointed 
two guns towards the flath of two cannon which fired upon us froma very 
fmall dilftance: he difmounted.one, and the fire of the enemy cealed. While 
this was going on, our national guards were {truck with a panic, and .had 
fied: the battalion of Colonel le Roy, broken by our cavalry, which had 
fled with them, is borne along in its turn. Cries, menaces, intreaties, no- 
thing was able to put a ftop to the torrent—twenty Huilars might have cut 
the whole to pieces. In the mean while the army of the enewy, on receiye 
ing the Arft fire of our cannon, retreated in confufion, as they had done in 
the morning; their cavalry did not halt till it reached Verfailles, about fifteen 
or fixteen leagues from the field of baiile.” (Vol. II. Pp. 152—157.) 


Situated as Mr. de P. was, not to obtain a decifive vi€tory was equi- - 


valent to a defeat. He found it impoflible to rally his {cattered troops, 


Their panic ftill yemained, and their minds were poifoned with mu-, 
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yal fufpicion and diftruft. Thefe, with the intrigues of the emiflaries 
of the convention, and the money which they diftributed with an un- 
{paring hand, rendered all attempts to fupport the royal caufé in Nor- 
mandy ineffectual: Mr. de. P. was theretore obliged to abandon that 
fovince, and with one or two of his moft faithful friends, to attempt 
toreach Brittany, where the people were more generally difpofed to 
fecond. his views. ‘This was a matter of extreme difficulty, as he had 
been. outiawed, and a high price offered for his head, After being 
expoled to dangers of every kind, to every {pecies of privation, and 
tothe moll harrafling fatigue, he at laft reached that province; and 
from that period till his quitting France, to arrange in London a plan 
of co-operation with our government, he appears to have been an ac- 
tive partifan. 

’The nature of our work will not permit us to detail the various 
events of this defultory and cruel war, but the following extra& will 
give fome idea of it to our readers. Mr. de P. with fome other royalift 
leaders, had made choice of a retired hut near their camp, where they 
flept. The enemy had been made acquainted with this retreat, and 
fyrprifed them on the morning of the 2ygth Nov. 1793. 


«“ At day break my friends heard a coufuled found of voices: they fane 
cied that it was the troop which I had ordered to march the night betore, 
and did not think of waking me. La I/échois, and the elder Ja Massue, got 
up to meetthem. In a moment they were attacked and feized. La He- 
chois with a cut of his fabre di‘'engaged hiinfelf; la Maffue had no arms, 
Focard jumped from his bed, and killed the man who had feized him, At 
that inftant, as [ ftarted from fleep, | heard a voice exclaim, ‘ What! do: 
the gentlemen defend themfelves!’ Immediately a thower of bullets is di- 
rected towards our hut: our frail roof tumbles on eur heads: I had only 
time to take my gun, and to grope for fome cartridges; about a minute 
pailed before | could find them. The younger la Matiue was in the middle 
of the hut; I perceived a man prefenting his picce at him; I called to la 
Matlue, fre! he did, his adverfary fell, but he himfelt funk litelels to the 
ground, as his brother entered to find his arms. _ All this time the intrepid 
Focard, whom I had given over for dead, alone fupported the fire of the 
enemy without. He had given death to many. ‘ Charge them, charge them, 
he ealled out, ‘they give way.2, Werufhed upon them. A panic terror, 
for which we could not account, had feized on them; they retired to the 
fkeleton of the wood, which fkirted the open country furrounding our hut. 
We traverfed this {pace without other oppotition than that of fome dittant 
vollies. La Héchois fell, pierced by numberlets balls. Le Roy had feveral 
through his clothes. The elder la Maflue’s fulee was thattered to pieces iu 
his hands. JI alone remained untouched.’ Focard had received three 
wounds, one in the head, another in the leg, and a third in the breait. We 
did not quit each other, and penetrated into the wood.” (Vol, II. Pp. 
909, 10.) 


After fome minute particulars, which are interefting, but which we 
have not room to infert;‘he goes on. . 
* Our precipitation had totally bewildered us: we knew not where we 


were, The fun had not as yet rfen; Le Roy, who had fome afironomicai 
knowledge, 
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knowledge, dire€ted us as well as he could, but imperfe®ily, as the thy wag 
cloudy. La Maflue, whofe courage did not forfake him, notwithfandip 

the tears which this interefling young man hed for the lofs of his brother 
climbed the higheft trees to difcover fome land-mark, by which we might 
find out where we were. This foreft, which has a circumference of feveral 
leagues, is interfe€ted by a multiplicity of paths, which cro{s each other jn 
every dire&tion, many of which lead to places, that, in our prefent fituation 
it would have been highly imprudent to approach. We had obferved 
pond, from whence we knew the road toour camp. Our whole efforis 
were employed to difcover this pond; which we effecied, afier wanderin 

five hours through briars and thorns. None of us had time to put on our 
fhoes and ftockings: my friends, having but one bed, had Jain down in their 
clothes. As to mylelf, I was reduced to my fhirt, and my gun, fo that my 
body, from the briars and thorns, was all over one wound. But, thinking 
of the more interefting fituation of Focard, my own pafled unregarded, 
We had hardly difcovered the fo long defired, point, when we beheld our 
hut. The firft objeéts which {truck us were the bodies of our young friends, 
dreadfully disfigured, and cut in pieces by the cannibals, who had come back 
after our retreat.” (Vol. IT. Pp, 311—313.) 


It may be neceffary to explain the exclamation of the anarchifts, 
“What! do the gentlemen defend themfelves!” The traitor had be. 
trayed the fituation of-the hut, but it would appear had not known by 
whom it was inhabited. The anarchifls expeéted to meet with only a 
few profcribed priefts, and were confounded when they met with re- 
fiftance. They imagined that they had been betrayed; and maffacred 
their {py in their retreat. : 

Having already exceeded our Jimits, we can only add that Mr. de 
P. after experiencing difficulties and dangers of every fort, yet not 
defpairing of ultimate fuccefs, paffed into Britain in 1794, to folicite 
the co-operation of our government. Here his narrative ftops, and 
here too we fhal! flop, without deciding on his conduét, till the whole 
of it has been laid before the public. 

With regard to the literary merits of the publication, they are much 
above mediocrity. We muft, however, fay that the narrative is too 
diffufe, that the author turns afide into abftra€& reafonings which are 
out of place; and is not free from that uninterefting and fuperfluous 
declamation, which, even in this country, but more efpecially in 
‘ France, is, in fpite of good tafle, confidered by the many to be fine 
writing. The French revolution has not lefs debauched the intelleét 
than the morals of the human race, and the fimple and impreflive 
language of tafte and of nature is no longer heard, or, if at any 
time they venture to fpeak it, is received as the language of antiquated 
imbecility. To write much, or to {peak for hours, is now confidered 
as writing, or Lear well, The man who contrives to expand the 
legitimate contents of an 8vo. into a magnificent 4to. and he who 
declaims for four hours on what might have been difcuffed in half an 
hour, are both applauded: the parvum in multo, feems, according-to 
the Gallican phrafeology, to be ** the order of the day.” 


For our author, however, one obvious apology may be offered. ~ 
] 
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gid not fit down cooly to ftate a cafe in which he had no concern. 
His paflions were afloat, his honour, and his reputation. were at ftake, 
and in that effervefcence of mind, a corre&t work is not to be expetied. 
But in a work of this kind it is not the manner but the matter which 


js to be looked to, all that we require is fruth. Hitherto we are 


rather difpofed to believe the writer; the promifed fequel will enable 


us to decide. 
(To be continued. ) 


L’Art Militaire, &c.—The Military Art, as it exifted among the moft 
famous Nations of Antiquity, analyzed and compared with that of 
Modern Times: or, an Inquiry into the true Theory of War, and the 
effential Principles of the Military Inflitution. By 1. M. P. de 
Laverne, an old Officer of Dragoons. Pp. 510. 8vo. Paris, 1805. 
Imported by Deconchy, 8s. 


UMEROUS, indeed, are the proje&s for perpetual peace that 
have iffued from the French prefs; and Frenchmen have eagerly 
adopted the idea, but always with. the latent hope that they fhould be 
the means of realifing it, as mafters of the civilized world. That 
thofe who have always been the moft abje& flaves of the lawlefs am- 
bition of aruthlefs tyrant, the military executioner of Europe, fhould 
well know the inevitable miferies of a cruel, ambitious, policy, and 
inceflantly dream of perpetual peace, is perfectly natural. Injuftice 
and inconfiftency are ever allied; and it bas been truly obferved, that 
the moft abandoned in iniquity are obliged to place their crimes in the 
fhade of virtue ere they can coolly behold them. Such projects might 
therefore be expected ; but whilft their tongues falter with the milder 
accents of peace at this moment, the next, their hearts palpitate with 
that ambition which ‘* only in deftroying finds eafe to its relentlefs 
thoughts.” It is in vain, however, that) Frenchmen longer attempt 
to deceive the world by their projects of perpetwal and univerlal peace. 
Were fuch a meafure either defirable or practicable, it is not from 
them that it fhould emanate: they who never were the authors of any 
one permanently ufeful difcovery, are notelikely to produce what is 
to give a new character to the world to the lateft poftcrity. The 
work before us is, indeed, avowedly borrowed from that of the Piufs 
fian officer, M. de Bulow, on the modern fyftem of war, and as fuch 
merits attention. The whole tenor of this verbofe volume, which 
confifts of tedious hiftorical refleGions, fometimes interfperfed with 
feeble rays of good fenfe, aims at fixing two points, the utility of 
augmenting and improving the military inftitution, and the neceflity 
of eftablifhing the balance of power in Europe, whence general and 
permanent peace, according to our author, muft neceflarily refult. 
We hall fele& a few of the more judicious refie€tions that are fcatter- 
ed through the work, which is not very fyftematic, although the au- 
thor contends for the importance of order and regularity, not only in 
the army, but in every department of life, In the preface, he ob- 
| ferves, 
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ferves, that “ It cannot be too often repeated and proved, that mep 
can neither be great, happy, ftrong or triumphant, but with the 
fpirit of order, method, and ‘prudence; and that enthufiafm and the 
ardent virtues have never produced any thing durabie, as they fprin 
from the paffions, and lead dire€tly to vice. “True virtue has its fource 
but inreafon.” What a fatire upon his volatile countrymen, whoff 
from paffion ta paffion, always in the very vortex of enthufiafm and 
frenzy, and who never reafon on any fubjeCt or in any capacity. It 
is an undeniable fact, that all the French writers, from Rabelais to 
Montefquieu and Condillac, uniformly endeavour to arreft the teel- 
ings of their readers at the expense of their reafon, and their fuccefg 
has confequently been in.proportion.to the greater or lefs capacity for 
feeling or reafoning in man. Take the arguments of their graveft or 
inoft profound philofophers, not excepting.even Montefquicu,: and 
they will be found of a {tructure and weight very fimilar to thofe in 
ufe by our poets; and very few of them attain the dignity of thofe 
common to Milton and Young, whom we never think of confidering 
as philofophers like Locke and Hartley. 

But, to return to our military author, who defines the art of war to 
be ‘*no other than a fyftem of attack and defence, a manner of atin 
all atonce with unity againft the enemy (faire avec enfemble & unite 
du mal 4 l’ennemi), . and to produce diforder among them fy{temati- 
cally.” We mutt pafs over his obfervations on the origin of nations, 
which, however confonant to the Chriftian faith, have little to re- 
commend them. He obferves, indeed, that “ the firft civilized na- 
tions were the firft conquerors, and the firft who have had the idea of 
organizing their troops after a reafonable fyftem ;” hence he infers, 
that the efemb/e and unite of his fyftem are not only advantageous and 
neceflary to the progrefs of civilization; but that they are congenial 
with the nature of the human mind. It is alfo obferved; that the hie- 
rarchy of the Grecian armies, although under another name, was 
very nearly the fame as that of the Medes, Aflyrians, and Perfians, 
which was purely monarchial ; and that the republican Greeks, on 
“all great cccafions, were obliged to adopt the monarchial form, as 
tending more immediately to defenfive power and tounity. Laverne 
alfo expofes the ignorance of thofe who talked of patriotifm and of 
their-country, by fhewing how new conquefts or treaties may make 
millions, our countrymen, who before neither fpoke the fame lan- 
guage, nor lived under the fame laws ; and at the fame time feelingly 
laments the partition of France into departments, as the certain de- 
ftruction of that provincial fpirit fo ufeful to her armies. ‘The virtues 
too of the Carthaginians, a’mercantile people, are more juftly appre- 
ciated than ufual with French writers; and their national fidelity re- 
prefented as fuch, that although their citizens were often entrulted 
with the moft unlimited power, and with the moft unbounded liberty; 
they never.once abufed it, or betrayed the true interefts of their coun- 


try. We cannot, indeed, fo much fapprove of the following fenti-, 


ment: ‘* Catharine If, this extraordinary woman, who leaves far ep 
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hind her the Semiramifes, Margarites, and Elizabeths, marks the age 
in Rudfia like Louis X1V. in France.” With refpect to the parti- 
cular merit of Catharine,/it is foreign to our prefeut fubjeé, but we 
would obferve to all thofe whofe ignorance or malignity would difpa- 
rage the very uncommon powers of Elizabeth, that it is much ealier 
to civilize a nation furrounded by other highly civilized powers, than 
to elevate one above the ignorance and barbarity of all the other king- 
doms of the earth. 

To thofe who admire the military prowefs of the republican gene- 
rals, we recommend the obfervations of the author, who clearly fhews 
that the want of military fcience in the French generals in 1796, by 
leaving unreduced {everal {trong places, near fixty leagues in their 
rear, was the caufe of that difaftrous campaign, and that till Luxem- 
burgh, Maeftricht, and Mentz furrendered, they could never drive 
the Auftrians acrofs the Rhine 

« In general, I repeat it,” fays a “‘ that the more we fiudy the Hiftory 
of the Revolution war, the nore we fhall be convinced that the 2zwmdSer of 
men, the frodigious quantity of materials for « var, the ttrength of the batis on 
which it was iupported, and the vafi conception of the plans on which they 
ated (all things that in modern war are the primordial fources of fuccefs), 
have been the only caufes of the great advantages gained by the French 
armies.” 

M. Laverne accounts for all thefe circumftances by a reference to 
faéts, that completely {trip the republican genefals of all their boafted 
laurels. Nothing, indeed, can be more abfurd than to fuppofe that 
a poftilion, barber, taylor, or village fchool-mafter, can ina moment 
be converted into foldiers qualifs >d to command armies, as well ag 
thofe regularly educated to the profeflion. ‘The numbers of the 
French armies (we have been affured by refpeétable authority, 
that they amountid to 950,000 men at one period), the author af- 
cribes to the /evy en mafje of an increafed population, the quantity of 
materials, to twenty years continental peace maintained by Louis 
XVI. before the revolution ; the bafis, to his favourite principle of 
unity ; and the plans, he aflerts with much plaufibility, were all fe- 
leted from the immenfe variety found in the office of the minifter at 
war, where project after project was heaped, often unopened, from 
the days of Louis XIV. to the fell explofion of the Revolution. It is 
not then to Carnot, De la Croix, Ber hier, &¢. that the merit of the 
military plans is to be attributed ; they only adepted them, and aflu- 
med the honour of tneir invention, with the fame regard to honeity. that 
we have recently feen exercifed by~Andreofly,. in fal(ely claiming the 
merit of the projection of the Canal of Languedoc to his grandfather. 
Thefe, and many other concomitant facts, fhou!d teach us the necef- 
fity of exercifing the higheft deeree of {cepticifm refpeGting the quali- 
ties of modern Frenchmen. This ‘is the more neceflury, that it has 
Jonz been a national maxim with them to repretent themfelves as pof- 
effing, i in aneminent degree, that which the: are confcious to be moft 


. deficient in, and thus by the empty — to produce even a more 


important 
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important political effe& than the reality would. It muft be confef;. 
ed, indeed, that their fuccefs has hitherto been very confiderable ; yet 
we doubt nor, that in a few years more the delufion will be extin. 
guifhed, and the world as perfeéily convinced of the inferiority of their 
talents, as it is now of their moral turpitude. ‘The followiug reflec. 
tions offer a fair reprefentation of the author’s mode of treating his 
fubje&t, with regard to general and permanent peace. 


*‘ Frederic fought for felf-defence, and became a conqueror, but witha 
wildom and mealure that charaéterized him. He took provinces ufleful to 
the fecurity and profperity of his ftates, and was careful not to go farther, 
even when be would have been able without danger. Catharine II, more 
ambitious, {pent money and men that would have been better employed jn 
the interior, and failed in fome of her proje&ts. France, during the revo- 
lution war, fought for her defence, and conquered Europe. But, after- 
wards overfiepping her limits with the fpirit and defire of conqueft, and 
having no more to do on the continent but with Auftria alone, notwith{tan- 
ding the {uperiority of her forces, and in fpite of the exaltation and ardor 
that the revolutionary fiate excited in the minds of her ioldiers, the has been 
-able to do her enemy no other injury than that of feizing {ome provinces which 
Aufiria long fince could no longer hope to retain. As an indemnity for 
thofe, France has ceded to her the republic of Venice, that is much more 
important to the aCiual fituation of the Auftrian monarchy. On the other 
hand, France has not been able to prevent the German Empire from grow- 
ing fiill rounder by a confiderable part of Poland. Thus, the refult of this 
terrible tiruggle has been, that in relation to the extent of territory, France 
has comparatively but little ‘augmented her power to what fhe was before, 
and Auliria has feen hers nothing diminifhed ; but both have loft precious 
blood and diflipated millions. Somany memorable examples will at length 
prove to Europe, that every day knowledge and civilization con/olidate the 
‘balance between the principal powers, and will henceforth make them feel 
more than ever this truth already known; that there are noriches, profpe- 
‘rity, or real glory fora ftate, but a perfected agriculture, a grand coms 
merce, and a great population, In thort, if the intereft of powers require 
fome conceflions, fome changes of territory, thefe arrangements may take 
place much better by way of negotiation, without recurring to arms, which, 
during the two laft centuries, have ferved but to embroil the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and which have always been finally terminated by negotiation. Ci- 
vilization tends to mitigate the effects of war, and the invention of gun- 

owder was favourable to the introdution of wxity in the military fyfiem. I 
fave examined the progrefs of civilization, and obferved feveral great na- 
‘tions, alike informed, cothterbalance themfelves by a political balance, ‘of 
which the aétual military fyftem is the firmelt fupport. On this view of 
the flate of things, I have hazarded the conjecture, that the {pirit of caleu- 
lation and combination now neceflary to prepare, and to make war with 
fuccets, fhould lead men every day to forefee more and more its inutility, and 
by con‘equence to no more engage in it.--—-The perfection of the military 
atviherefore tends to produce a stagnation of arms, and to this art carried to 
is last degree of perfection, the nations of Europe will one day be indebted 
for a permanent ttate of peace. Superficial obfervers will regard thefe ideas 
.as illufory, but they do not perceive their affinity with fociety. In the foun- 
ders of primitive locteties, guided by a divine hand, faith was more fenfible 
| when, 
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when the heart was more innocent and fimple, fo that they proceeded by 
ways direct, fixed, conftant and uniform. But the increafe of numbers, 
nd confequent difperfion of the people, diftance from their birth-places, 
natural wants, and pride, altered their manners, fo that fome became, 
demi-barbarous, fome totally fo, and others favage; or, what is fynonimous, 
brutalized : whence it follows that the favage ftate has {ucceeded, and not 

eceded, the ftate of polifhed fociety, from which it is but a deviation. 
oe too, it is inferred, that men will grow more virtuous by the fame 
gradations that they grew vicious.” 


It may be true, that exceffive vice muf cure itfelf either by fhow- 
ing the indifpenfible neceffity of virtue, or by exterminating its guilty 
yotaries; yet, itiscertain, that it has gradually increafed in France, 
from the reftoration of learning to the prefent hour, and that, during 
this period, we fhall in vain look for complete and accurate concep- 
tion of moral rectitude, either in the writings or actions of French- 
men. This is a truth which cannot be too much inculcated, and 
which deferves the moft ferious attention from the ftudents and pa- 
trons of French literature in this country. It is true, indeed, that 
they frequently pourtray fome one virtue with a lively pencil, but it 
js invariably accompanied by fome latent, deleterious, vice, that ren- 
ders its adoption peftiferous to the minds of youth. Telemague is no 
exception to this obfervation, which is confirmed by the well-known 
fact, that all French writers defcribe human actions to vicious mo- 
tives, while the Englifh as uniformly attribute them to virtuous ones. 
Were we afked a caufe for fuch mental depravity, we fhould reply, 
that no children whofe infant minds have been ftrongly imprefled with 
the dogmas of the Church of Rome, are ever after capable of forming 
perfect conceptions of genuine moral rectitude. We fear, therefore, 
that our author is fomewhat too fanguine in his expectations of the 
progrefs of virtue among his countrymen. Before the true principles 
of moral rectitude be well ugderftood in France, the Proteitant reli- 
gion mult be there naturalized, all their prefent works of literature 
thrown into oblivion, to give place to Englifh works of education, their 
violent paffions, levity, and reftlefs love of pléafure and ambition, 
rendered fubdfervient to reafon, a fentiment of true honour and vera- 
city eftablifhed, and even then centuries will elapfe ere the more ex- 
alted virtues become general in that country. 

M. Laverne’s reafoning on the advantages of the French fucceffes, 
betrays his opinion that his country is juftly entitled to all her newly 
acquired territory, without the leaft regard to juftice or the rights of 
nations. He, however, repeatedly deplores the introduction of ** any 
principle of exaggeration whatever, as it is deftructive of the true mar- 
fial fpirit.”” If now living, what will he fay of recent accounts of 


- military exploits? For the prefent we fhall notice his ideas of the Ba- 


lance of Power in Europe. 


' . The commencement of the 15th century gave birth to the notion of the 


balance of Europe, precious and falutary idea, that ferves as a bridle to the 
gteat, and a guarantee to tlie {nialler ftates. ‘he invention of gunpowder 
jak 
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jut confolidated and perfected this balance, by obliging even the armed 
force to limit itfelf'to certain bounds, which the nature of things rendered 
it impoflible to ovetleap. The force of cireumftances, difpoied withogt 
doubt by the hand of Providence it{elf, has created the European balance, 
the moft fublime inftitution that has ever taken place for the perfeétion and 
happinefs of the human fpecies. This bafis of policy being eftablithed for 
the profperity,'fecurity and repofe of nations, all that now remains to be 
done by the great powers of Europe, is to fhow themfelves fufficiently in. 
formed and magnanimous to put a bridl@on their ambition. The {tates of 


Europe cannot deliroy each other, and confequently fhould hearken to rea. 


fon. Since that I have reflected on the political jiate of Europe, Ihave 
never becn able to comprehend how it has been pretended to demonftrate 
by reafoning, a neceflity for the rivality of two chief (majeur) powers; efpe- 
cially when they are neighbours. I can indeed conceive it, but by quite 
other metives than thofe drawn from reafon, I fhould rather think that this 
rivalry ought to exift between diftant powers, as they, experiencing more 
obftacles to felf-examination, can dextroufly elude the in{pection of eaeh 
other. Hence this power of infpection is the true guarantee of the equili- 
brium of balance, as the fupport of the latter ought to be the mother idea 
and regulator of the combinations of politics.” 


As we have extracted fome of the author’s more diftinct opinions 
on military and political inftitutions, we fhall now translate fome of 
his commercial ideas. 


« Where a ftate has not fufficient manufaQures, even in confuming fo- 
reign merchandizes, its commerce is enriched by the fale at fecond hand. 
Should this not produce to the merchants fortunes like thofe of a great ma- 
nufacturer, it matters not. Society, confidered in a general point of view, 
has its wants, which are thus fupplied: it has merchandize at a reafonable 
rate, which is the effential.. But, in this cale, a {tate will conftantly give 
away its circulating medium never to regain it! This has been much talked 
of; but is not the folly of the exclamation felt. A {tate mult find its re- 
fources in the fertility of the foil, and the abundance of its productions, I 
have laid it down as a principle, that, generally fpeaking, the fyftem of 
prote€tion in matters of commerce is bad. The richeft fiate is that which 
unites agriculture, manufactures and colonies in aétivity. A nation in this 
condition can lofe nothing by the ftruggle of commerce with its neighbours, 
and might Jeave its commercial affairs at abfolute liberty, without any other 
re(ult than advantage to its internal profperity. The freedom of importa 
tion is a motive of emulation in manufactures.” 


Thefe fentiments, as well as many others difperfed through this vo- 
lume, expofe the narrow policy, the pernicious laws, and the grofs 
ignorance and incapacity of Buonaparté, His prohibitory mandates, 
ignorantly believed to be an imitation of Englifh protecting duties, 
put a total ftop to all the manufactures in France before fix months of 
peace had expired. ‘The effeét of the annihilating fyftem of Chaptal, 
the medecin mediocre of Montpellier, is a proof how ill qualified dot- 
tors are for legiflators, and of covetous: ambition effecting its ‘owa, 
ruin, , 

We cannot notice all the opinions of M, Laverne that are juftig re- 
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henfive of almoft all the meafures of the aQual tyranny of France, 
nor all His arguments for peace, and the neceffity of a balance of 
werin Europe. Many of his military obfervations are more valu- 
able, as they are, perhaps, the refult of experience, and a knowledge 
of warfare. He approves of the German fy{tem of having buta fmall 
number of offivers: four to every hundred men he confiders fully ade- 
uate to effect every purpofe of which martial genius and heroifm is 
capable. Still, however, he recurs to his favourite project of final 
peace, and the balance of power; and it mult be confefied, that his 


‘grand argument for effecting peace by the very means that have hi- 


therto been used to deftroy it, acquires fome plaufibility from the re- 
tetection that it was war that firft extended civilization over Europe. 


« The enormous expences of war at prefent, he contends, will force go- 
¥ernments to fulpend their projects of conquelt, and thereby prevent the 
necessity Of war. Every day tends moreand more to augment the empire of 
things, and diminifh that of men: as knowledge becumes more general, the 
individual poffeffor of it becomes lefs confequential. There are now per- 
fons who rejeét the pretended glory with which it is wifhed to cover bloody 
trophies, and who affirm with confidence, that it is more agreeable to im- 

rove than to overturn, to ameliorate than change, to be proteétor than 
matter.” 


Theguthor concludes his work with a remonftrative appeal to the 
nations of Europe, in behalf of injured virtue and humanity, in which 
thefe very appropriate reflections occur on the deplorable character of 
his countrymen. 

* Your libraries expofe to the dazzled fight the fhining garments of wil- 
dom and of civilization; your laws, manners and, cultoms, every where dif- 
play to the aftonifhed eye the foul threds of barbarifm.”—* The leatt labour 
difheartens yeu; you never find in yourfelves either patience, courage, 
money, or arms, for a long enterprize: confiding in Providence, that has 
treated you too well, neverthelefs, ungrateful and outraging it uncealing- 


« $9 


ly, you abandon to time the care of ciyilizing yourfelves ! 


The great improbability of the author’s plan ever being reduced to 
practice, renders all inquiry refpecting its practical utility of Jittle im- 
portance. It ought to be remarked, however, that much as he hgs 
faid about peace and humanity, he is filent on the grand fentiment 
that ennobles man, the principle of juftice. “The idea of juftice, in- 
deed, we muft repeat it, is foreign to the minds of Frenchmen, Nor 
is it morally poffible, that there fhould be either juttice or truth, 
where there is neither integrity nor fincerity. Itis no lefs impoflible 
fo find fincerity where it has beceme an uniform principle of aétion 
to ntake propofitions, from which very oppofite conclufions may be 
drawn, without fubjeing their author to the charge of inconfiftency. 
Knowing, as we do, the general afcendancy of the truly Gallic (pirit 
pf double-dealing, which in’lefs verfatile chara€ters would be defigna- 
ted low cunning, we fhould not be furprifed if M. Laverne fhould 
Publith an e/oge on his Imperial mafter, in which he would dem n- 
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ftrate that his conduct was the very perfetion of his principles of unj 
and balance. It is notsindeed very improbable, notwithftanding al] 
he has advanced refpeCting the importance of a political equilibrium, 
that he ftill wifhes for fuch a balance only as might be futpended on 
the arm of Imperial France. But we fear not the arch-enemy of 
_mankind; his rapid exaltation, but indicates his perilous fituation and 
eventually inevitable ruin, which promife that juftice and the infulted 
Jaws of nations fhall be yet reflored to the injured ftates of the earth, 
The author’s ftyle is dry, prolix, and difguftingly full of tepetition; 
but his work has the rare merit of being free from all vulgar ob{cenity 
or grofs immorality. 

Ic has been faid, on emigrant authority, that Buonaparté ordered 
the author of this volume to the Temple, there to be kept on bread and 
water till his fword fhould eftablifh the real balance of power in the 
Empire of Europe, but we cannot give implicit faith to fuch reports, 


Stati/que Elementaire.—Elements of the Statiftics of France, cons 
taining the Principles of that Science, and their Application to 
the Analyfis of the Wealth, Strength, and Power of the French 
Empire. By J. Peucher. Pr. 630. 8vo. 1s. . Paris, 1805, 
Imported by Deconchy. 


O {chemes are more impofing, no allegations more pompous, no 
inferences more delufive than many of thofe founded in fpecus 
lations on commerce, finance, and population. It is not, therefore, 
furprifing that numbers fhould publifh, and ftill] more be duped by 
fuch effufions. The talents neceflary to a good ftatift are alfo 
thofe that are effential to a good ftatefman, whofe quicknefs and 
depth of comprehenfion, impartiality and ftrength of judgment, 
profound knowledge of human nature, and facility of language, 
are found in a very limited number of individuals throughout the 
civilized world. The arduouinefls of the fubjeft has not, how- 
ever, prevented many ignorant but bold fpeculators from proclaim. 
ing difafter and ruin on the one hand, and on the other, fuccefs and 
power beyond all law human or divine. Some have malignantly ane 
nounced the ruin of their country, and were {peedily difappointed; 
others again with principles equally bafe, and opinions no lefs erro. 
neous, have reprefented the wealth, the power, magnificence, and 
glory of their country as multiplying beyond all calculation, as fur- 
pafling all eftimates hitherto known in the annals of civil fociety. Of 
this latter clafs is our prefent author, J. Peuchet, and all the number 
lefs French writers on what they have learned to call the fcience of 
flatiftics, which they reluétantly acknowledge that they have entirely 
borrowed from the Englifh. When we remember the reception that 
fuch {peculations met with from vulgar credulity in our own country, 
and-on our dumelti¢ concerns, we are the better prepared to juftly 
appreciate them, and to expofe their fallacious pretenfions, not only 
to the minds of Englifimen, but to every rational being throw 
the 
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the Chriftian world: ‘That thefe extravagant and falfe exaggerations 
lave contributed to create and augment not only the imaginary but the 
phyfical power of France cannot be doubted; and Frenchmen have lite- 
rally huzzaed their country into a confequence that it otherwife never 
could have attained, and whicheven yet reils on no more permanent a 
bafis than:Vulgar credulity. We fhall proceed to examine the work 
before us, which is but an abridgment of a much larger one on the 
fame fubjeét, recently publifhed by the fame author, aided by Herbin 
and others, and if-our analyfis and obfervations fhould corre& the wiltul 
miftatements of thefe writers, our labours will not have been in vain. 
We think it neceffary, however, to beg the attention of our readers 
to fome fafts which we fhall adduce refpeéting the aétual population 
of France, and affure them that they are not mere fpeculations, but the 
refult of our perfonal ftatiftical refearches, during the late truce, 
throughout the departments of that country now called the French 
empire. 

M. Peuchet, after ‘a long preliminary differtation, in which he 
affects the moft profound knowledge, and moft intimate acquaintance 
with his fubjeét, by a review of the writings of all preceding authors, 
attempts to define what is meant by the word /latz/lic, and to eftablifh 
it as the name of a particular {cience, by divelting it of all extraneous 
matter referrable to other branches of legiflation, commerce, or to- 
pography. ‘* It is,’”’ fays he, ‘the fcience of the real ftrength and re- 
fources of a political ftate.” But he is unable to give the true etymon 
of this word, and knows not whether it be derived from /latus, /latera, 
or fiadt, although he has repeatedly attempted to define it by its ety- 
mology. The author proceeds to divide his work, at firft in eight, 
and afterwards in ten chapters. On the extent of territory, its divi- 
fion into 168 departments and 11 regions, organization civil and 
religious, population of France, produ€tions ot the Freach territory, 
induftry and its produ€ts, commerce, revenue and forces of the flate. 
The firft three chapters on the extent, divifion, and departments of 
the French territory, are purely topographical, and contain nothing 
particular, excepting the moft extravagant exaggerations of fertility 
and wealth, and the moft palpable diminutions of the amount of 
taxes and rates of taxation. Mr. Young’s Tour, in the prefent as 
well as all preceding works, has furnifhed the bafis of thefe calcula- 
tions, which give the following eftimate (p. 73.) of the a€tual quan- 
tity of agricultural territory —OFf flrong rich foil about 28,218,908 
arpents; of moors and heath about 23.355:004 arpents ; of chalky 
foil 13,544,904; of gravelly foil 9,840,070; of ftony land 19,016,136; 
of mountainous land 26,249,394; and of fandy foil 8.303,142; 
making in al) 122,517,564 arpents, or nearly 153,146,955 Englifh 
acres, four arpents being about five acres. It is evident that this 
efimate of the number of arpents or acres but ill accords with the 
fuperficial dimenfions given of France, its greateft length being from 
the Meufle to the frontiers of Spain, 250 leagues, of 625 Englith miles, 
and its breadth from Strafbourg to Breit, 210 leagues, or 525 miles. In 
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a fubfequent page (178), the author makes the prefent territory of 
he French empire to contain 33,026 {quare French leagues (or about 
26,688 Englith) which amounts to 128,103,000 arpents, not quite 
fix millions more than the preceding !! It were vain to criticife fuch 
eflimates, as their defigned deception mufl be fufficiently apparent, 
and to expole all the mifreprefentations in each article would require 
a volume equal to that before us. We thall only obferve, that the 
true quantity of rich foil in France does not perhaps equal one-third 
of what is here flated ; fome parts of Languedoc, Guyenne, Poitiers, 
banks of the Seine, and certain diftris in Burgundy, are all that can 
be called rich foils ; and there is almoft no meadow-land or rich paf- 
ture; at leaft nine. tenths of the whole country conlifts of very light 
gravelly land, rocky moors, heaths, under- woods and barren moun. 
tains. Itis, however, néceffary to the views of the author to repre~ 
{ént his country as extremely fertile, in arder to give fome plaufibi. - 
lity to the exiftence of fuch an unmenfe population as he is pleafed 
to f{catter over it. We pals over his topography of a 108 (perhaps 
they may be fhortly 180) departments, as.contemptibly fuperficial and 
erroneous. M. Peuchet indeed gives to Flanders a population of 792 
perfons per fquare mile, which is only 384 more than Chaptal pub- 
lifhed two years preceding, and is a trifling augmentation in his efti- 
mation, The general refult gives to France a population (after ad- 
mitting fome over eftimates) of 94,449,351 individuals on a territory 
+ 2,026 French fquare leagues, or to each fquare league 1,075 

ae ; in another eflimate, he fays 1,093 1-gd perions, who pay in di- 
ra contributions, on an average, g livres, 7 fous (7s. rod.) per heady 
In fome departments thefe contributions exceed 30 francs to each in- 
dividual. 

It may be neceffary here to remark that thefe individual contribu. 
tions diredles have been egregioully mifconceived by many people 
in this country : they are not a dividend of the whole taxes levied 
by the Frénch government, as has been erroneoufly fuppofed, but are 
almoft all of the-nature of a pole-tax, which every foul in that coun- 
try muft pay for liberty to breathe the air, over and above all taxes 
and duties on the produéts of induftry, and the confumption of the 
neceflary articles of lite. In addition: to this, however, we have 
another tax to mention, which has never been efttmated, nor even its 
exiftence admitted by the government, but which is very fenfibly felt 
by the clafs on which it particularly falls, we mean the expenee of 
paffports and cards of refidence, whieh are neceflary to all who have 
not funded property, that is to all who are not houicholders, Thefe 
cards of /urety and of rfdence, as they are ufually denominated, 
which were deligned to proteé the individual from arveft and domici- 
liary vifits of the gens d’armes, in republican days were given gratisg 
at the office of the Commiffary of police; but fince the acceflion o 
Buonaparté centimes began to be demanded, and the extortion has 
continued to increa‘e every day, and it is now not uncommon to de- 


wand 10 or 12 francs and to receive 5 or 6, for the renewal of a 
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eard, which in time of war muft be had every month. The injuflice 
of fuch a difcretionary tax, which is levied either according to the 
ability of the applicant to pay, or his courage to refufe, may be eafier 
felithan defcribed ; but its annual amount, which muit be very con- 
fiderable, we have no adequate means of alcertaining. Its nature and 
actual exiftence, however, fhould teach thofe who murmur at Englith 
taxes, fumething of what they would have to pay under the dominion 
of Buonaparte. 

The author entertains his readers with a chapter of 140 pages on 
the political, adminiftrative, judicial and religious organization of the 
departments : but as thefe branches had not been rmtperialized when he 
wrote, and as we have no meafure for the caprice of a fuccefsfull 
ambitious tyrant, we imagine that our readers would be very little 
amufed with an examination of this part of the work, which cer. 
tainly has no relation with flatiftics, according to M. Peuchet’s own 
definition of the term. The {e&tion on public infiruction acknow- 
ledges, indeed, the aétually decaying itate of education in France, 
and the rapid advances ef worfe than Gothic ignorance and barba- 
rity. Buonaparté fill levies money for public inflruétion, but he 
knows too well what will better fuit his: perfonal views than that of 
educating youth, in confequence of which there is not one {chool 
out of Paris that has its ftated number of profeffors, and in many of 
the leaft commercial departments there is not a fingle public profeflor ! 
The univerfal penury of the people, and their being forced to pay for 
learning whiclr is never offered to them, joined to the covetous rapa. 
city of petty fchoolmafters, have put almoft a tctal flagnation to the 
progre{s of knowledge in that degenerating country. Thefe faéts, 
with the exceflive fuperftition that 1s the natural follower of infidelity, 
whilft they may draw a figh from the bofom of the philanthropiit, 
fhould teach the deluded perfeétionifts how vain were their blind {pe- 
culations on the improvement of man. In utter defiance of all order 
and confifiency, of which the author boafted in his preface, he has 
given a meagre outline of the hiftory of the Univerfity of Paris, and 
of the revival of learning in the 14th century, with obfervations on 
the different plans of ftudy and fyflems of education in fafhion from 
that period till che total abolition of all methods at the revolution, 
For this deviation, however, there was an important caufe; it af- 
forded M. Peuchet the occafion of artfully afluming to his country 
the merit of a knowledge of the Greek language, fuperior to that of 
the Italians, in the 1gth century. Our aftonifhment at the addrels 
with which Frenchmen can mifieprefent faéts, and arrogate to them- 
‘felves merits to which they have no juft claim, was fuddenly changed 
to a {mile at the following grave aflertion, “ that all Europe ough? 
to be grateful to the legiflators who 1e-eftablifhed religion in France! !” 
This is.doubtlefs a new debt of gratitude for the Europeans, but be- 
fore it becomes payable it is incumbent on the author to prove that 
they have alfo eftablifhed the principles of common honefly, and 
then and only then, may they claim the grateful fuffrage of plundered 
and opprefled nations, 
Hb3 The 
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The chapter on Population, of all the compilations that have ap. 
peared on that fertile {ubje&t, appears to be the moft fuperficial, and 
the moft deftitute of all fcientific refearch, or originality of concep. 
‘tion that has yet been publifhed. From this huge mafs of extraéts 
from other writers we fhall briefly extra€& the general refults. 


“« The actual number of inhabitants im France, according to ourauthor, is 
34,976,313, or in round numbers, $5 millions, diliributed in the propor- 
‘tion of 1093 3-32ds individuals to each French fquare league. The pro. 
portion of birthsare as | to 25 or 254 of the entire population: one fifth of 
‘the children born are illegitimate: proportion of marriages to the popula- 
tion, as 1 to 132 2-3ds, and of births, 4 to each marriage. It appears 
‘that-in the fouthern provinces 10 marriages give annually 44 births in the 

towns, and only 42 in the country.* In the fame region it is admitted 
that the births-exceed the deaths in the country, 1-28th; but that in the 
-towns the deaths (urpats the births 1-12th: (a circumftance that indicates a 
decaying population). The average number of deaths annually is eftimated 
as | to 30 1-10th of the population, or that 30 1-10th individuals are born 
for every.28 3-10ths that die, (an eftimate that we {hall prove to be unfup- 
ported by facis). For every, 20 female children born there are 21 males; 
but the deaths of the males exceed thofe of the females 1-19th, not in- 
cluding the deaths in the army. From an exa¢t enumeration (fays our au- 
thor) it refulls that the females conititute 9-17ths of the population, or 33 
men to 34 women. The military confcriptions amount annually to 60,000 
men, or 1-127th part of the entire population fit to carry arms, that is to fay, 
1-{27th part of the marriageable clafs is annually annihilated to fociety by 
military conicription. In another calculation founded on the more rational 
bafis of M. Pomelles, it is admitted that 1-17th of this clafs is every year 
converted into foldiers, without includingthe failors and marines.” 


The above is all that we have been able to colleét correétly from 
our author’s incoherent and very imperfeét labours on the population 
of his country. It is neceflary, however, to remember that all thefe 
eftimates are merely coloured a little in favour of political views. from 
thofe of Necker and Pomelles made before the revolution, and during 
the moft flourifhing period of a long peace in France. This faé is, 
indeed, ftudioufly concealed by M. Peuchet, among the numerous efti- 
mates of the 7th, gth, 1oth, and 1ith years, &c.;-and in one in- 
fiance, only is it acknowledged that according to Necker the number 
of marriages was as 1 to 113 g-4ths, when at prefent it is as 1 to 192 
2-gds only. Beginning, however, with our author at the a€tual po- 





* This prefumed fact has perplexed all the French writers on population 
fince the revolution. Jt is not, however, difficult to conceive that the 
hard labour to which the country-women are now reduced for want of men 
to cultivate the earth, muft contribute confiderably to obitruét the opera- 
tions of nature, and confequently diminith the number of births. There ts 
alfo another caufe; the mifery and defperation ef country-women, who 
have feen all their male relations and friends torn from them to be made 
fuldiers, have often impelled them to the horried refolution of deftroying 
all their male offspring! Dreadful to relate, they ftill juftify th.s ‘monftrous 
4Q‘as the effet of ‘humanity. and theleiler evil ‘ 
pularron 
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pulation of Francagy that he occafionally eftimates in round numbers 
at 24 millions, which are extended over a territory in the proportion, 
according to Peuchet, of 1093 1-gd individva’s to each French 
{quare league... Necker, whole aim was to raife the finances, exag- 
yerated the population, and fucceeded in 1784 in making the Fiench 
believe that the numbers and refources of their country were almolt 
incalculable, and by this trick on their national vanity, foon filled the 
treafury of France. He gave to each fquare,league a population of 
916 fouls. Pomelles, five years after Necker’s eflimate, calculated 
the population with a view to augment the military levies, and 
could only give go05 fouls (we omit fra€tions where they do not 
materially effeét the argument) to each fquare league. At the 
fame period (1789) he calculated upon a population above 25 
millions, of whom 14 were females, and 11 males; of thele 
males not quite 1} million were capable of bearing arms, and even 
ofithefe 1-17th was infirm. Thus, after deduéting the number 
of infirm, of nobles, ecclefiaftics, regular troops and marines, the ef- 
fe€tive military population amounted to no more than 600,000 indi- 
viduals: yet eventhis number is above what reaily exifted, as the per- 
fons fit to be drawn annually for the militia amounted only to 958,811. 
Since 178g, allthe nobles, ecclefiaftics and rich merchants have been 
totally cut off, notwithftanding which, our author makes the number 
of fouls in each fquare league in France to have increafed, during 1g 
years of war and the moit horrid maflacres, from go5 to 1093 1-34, 
or above 1-5thof the entire population: a calculation at which even 
credulity herfelf would revolt. Yetfuchis the bafis, fuch the réal 
firength of the commonly fuppofed gigantic power of France! We 
have, however, other datato prove the artful deception of French fta- 
tits, and to efablifh the true number of the actual population of the 
French empire, or of its 208 departments. In 1801 (the moit tran- 
quil year fince the revolution) Chaptal, then minifter of the interior, 
publifhed tables of all the births throughout the republic, which 
amounted only t0 955,977; this number, taken by their own rule 
as 1-25¢h of the entre inhabitants, gives a population of 22,799,425, 
which, with the eflimate of our author of 3,145,293, forthe inbabi- 
tants onthe Rhine, Piedmont, Genoa, and vther recent annexations, 
demonftrate that, the real gumber of people in the country called the 
Freach empire, is no more than 25,944,718, or in round numbers 26 
millions of fouls. This number, we have both moral and phyfical 
evidence to ailert, is confiderably greater than the truth, however 
contrary i: may be to what our readers have hitherto been taught to 
believe. It is even demonftrable by another procels, the relative po- 
pulation of cities and towns to that of the country. The Conftituent 
Affemb!y made the proportion between the city and country popula- 
tion as 1 to 94; M. Bouvalles-Defbrofles as 1 to 2 6-7ths, and M. 
Lavoifier, as 81017. Although we are well affured that the popu- 
lation of towns is at leaft-one third of the whole nation, we fhall take 
it even below any of thefe eftimates, at one fourth. The tables pub- 
lifhed by Heibin in 1802, contains an enumeration of al] the inhabi- 
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tants of the cities and towns which have more than 1000 perfons ig 
the territory of France, including the Low Countries, left Bank of the - 
Rhine, Porentruy, Geneva, Savoy, county of Nice, Province of 

Avignon, all except Piedmontand Genoa; in which, tables the total 

number of citizens rifes only to 5,405,119. This number multiplied by 

4, the proportion of citizens to peafants, gives a population of 
21,620,476, and the inhabitants of Piedmont, Genoa, ifland of Elba, 

&c. tothe number of 1,864,951, make the aétual population of the 

French empire, only 29,484,827, or in whole numbers 24 millions 

of fouls. We think that thefe, fa€ts fairly deduced from the ftate. 

ment of the authors themfelves, muft convince every reafoning being 

that the enormous force of France rather confifts in vain boatftings, 

childifh tears, and extravagant lies, than in real phyfical {trength. 

In taking the population of all the chief towns of France that con. 
tain more than 1000 inhabitants, as one fourth of the entire popula. 
tion, according to various and difcordant eftimates, we would not be 
underffood to believe that the tables publifhed in 1802 under the di. 
ye€tion of the minifters Abriat and Chaptal are correét; on the con. 
tray, we know that many of the towns (Bourdeaux, Merfailles, &c.) 
are {tated to contain at leaft one third more than thetruth Yet thefe 
fame tables have been tranflated into Englifh and commented on ag 
facred truths. But it may be neceflary to obferve, that the ins 
habitants of towns, not only of France but of this country, conttitute 

‘ rather more than one tourth of the population; this is more particu- 
larly the flate of France, where the people, perhaps in obedience to 
their natural difpofition, are all aflembled either in large towns or 
villages ; and, except in a very few diftri€ts, efpecially in Languedoc, 
andiome other parts adjoining chief or maritime cities, there are no 
farm-houfes, nor gentlemen’s country-feats to conftitute a rural or ag- 
ricultural population as in this country. The f{pacious and cheerlelfs 
champaigns of France offer not either the ruitic cot, the abode of 
virtue, induftry, and contented health, or the plenteous farm-yard 
teeming with the fruits of the earth, but here and there the fatigued 
view perceives the ruinated village, the tottering receptacles of pe- 
nury, filihinefs, ignorance, ferocity, and every vice! 

M. Peuchet ftates that in certain diflri€ts the proportion of the popus 
lation to the annual births is asi to 28, but feems to depend more on 
the opinions of Necker and Pomelles already noticed. The propor- 
tion of illegitimate to legitimate births he’is relu€tant to afcertain, and 
only offers {ome very vague general allufions, intimating that it varies 
from g tog; but we know that in many towns, efpecially in the 
South, there bas been from one half to one fourth of all the births 
iHegitimate. ‘The author here prefents us with a proof of his incapa- 
city for a legiflator, and‘his falie principles as a moralift, by objeéting 
to the epithet legitimate children, as * tending to throw on the others 
a perfonal demerit, as unjuit as falfe in its principle.” In this he 
confounds legal or political with perfonal demerit, the former of 
which is fo efflential to the prefervation of order in fociety. There 
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js, however, more juftnefs in his obfervations on Buonaparté’s mar- 
fiage-law, which ablurdly prohibits perfons of 40, 50, or even 100 years 
of age to marry without the previous confent of their parents or rela- 
tions ; and this too, according to our author, even were they all dead or 
jn foreign countries! This isno doubt one of Buonaparté’s left handed 
plans to fofter morality. When the illegitimate children, on an 
average, amounted to one fourth the entire births during the period 
that marriages and divorces were fo eafily effetied, what may now be 
expeéted when hoth are much more reflritted, and the former efpe- 
cially to an extent never before known in any civilized age or coun- 
try. It is, indeed, admirably adapted to his amibitious views* to 
have intriguantes, and tlie tearful mind of a cruel and jealous tyrant 
can find no sPIEs equal to femmes foutenues! It appears, however, 
from the confeflions of the author, that, notwithftanding the facilities 
of marriage by the republican laws, or rather by the negation of all 
law, marriages have decreafed nearly one fifih fince the revolution ¢ 
add to this that at fome periods one halt the marriages-terminated in 
divorce. Thefe faéts are fatisfaétory proof that the births either le- 
gitimate or illegitimate, could not have increafed fince the revolu- 
tion, as all the republican and imperial writers attempt to affert; for 
although there are inftances in France of women rearing families of 
gor even 4 children all by different men, yet it is phyfically certain 
that concub‘nage and indif{criminate amour muft ever diminith the total 
number of births in proportion to their exteat. This diminution 
may be eftimated, from the examination of numerous documents, in 
the ratio of from 1-ninth to jth the entire number of births in the 
fate. 

With refpe& to the proportion of deaths to the a&tual population, our 
author’s account is extremely confufed, vague and inconfiflent. He 
labours to prove that the births exceed the deaths, and quotes Chap- 
tal’s calculation of the gth year (1801) in which he eftimated that 
they exceeded about 1-ninth; but this excefs of birthsis much lefs 
than that of London every year;-and even were it true, which we 
know that it is not, it would not eftablith the truth of the fuppofed 
increafe of population. Not contented, however, with the fuppof- 
titious eftimate of Chaptal (or more properly the proje&t of his femme) 
artfully contrived to ferve his political views, the author endeavours 
to eftabhifh the prefent on the paft proportion of deaths, and takes the 
eftimate of Pomelles, who wifhed only to augment the military levies. 
From that eftimate he infers chat the births of males exceed the deaths 
t-eleventh, and the females i-twelfth ; total 2-23ds.. The falfity of 
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-* This plan is alfo favorable to the augmentation of Confcripts who now 
marry early to avoid being inflantly dragged into the army, It will hows 
ever, foon effe& the depopulation of the country ; and it ts a cir¢umfance 
Confoling to humanity that the very intiruments of blood-thirity tyranny in- 
Variably become the means of its utter ruia. * 
this 
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this inferéneé will be evident from the followirg declaration, « [fy 
ail the towns of France the balance between the births and deaths of 
males is abfolutely the fame ; but in the country there is one-ninth 
fhore. A's to the females, the overplus of ‘births is 1-77th in the 
towns, and 1-10th inthe country.” The prefumed overplus of 
males,’ according to Chaptal, even if admitted, is only one-ninth of 
three-fourths of one half 1-#4th the entire births, and does not amount 
to half the number of foldiers taken annually and converted to a life 
of celibacy or debauchery, in other words totally loft to the purpofes 
of population. It ought alfo to be remembered that a deduétion of 
t-24th is the very leaft poflible for cafualties and emigrations* ‘of 
males more than females. With this moft neceflary deduétion, we 
fhall find the peuple of France have decreafed and are decreafing 
much more rapidly than Englifhmen, who have not explored the in- 
terior parts of the country, will believe. 

> M. Peuchet is ftill more embarraffed to conceal the very extraor. 
dinary number of ‘femalest in proportion to males. He is obliged to’ 
acknowledge that the number of deaths of males is much greater’ than 
that of females, independent of the Jofs in the amy, marine and 
emigration. On this head he has furnifhed but little, and what he 
has done is very contemptible. We fhall mention fome fa€ts that 
may tend to illuftrate this point. Mourgue, the only French writer 
who has attentively obferved fatts, and difcovered a philofophical' 
mind in arranging tlrem (the iatter has been improved by his ftudy of 
Englifh authors on the fame fubje&) has obferved at Montpellier, the 
mott falubrious part of France, that the births of males exceed that 
of females, but that-one fourth of the entire births die the firft, and 
one half before, the sth year. Of this half that die before com- 
pleting the 5th year, e-5ths are females, and 3-5ths males; a fa& 
which renders the number of females greatly fuperior to that of males, 
The fame author calculates the mean term of men’s lives at 24 years, 
months, 1g days and 8 hours: that of women’s at 28 years, 3 
months, 88 days and 18 hours. If fuch a difference exifts at Mont- 
pellier, and we cannot doubt it, how much more confiderable mutt it 
be in the lefs falubrious parts of France. To the above confiderations 
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* We might here mention the regular emigration into Spain. In 1804, 
it was afcertained that about 110,000 men, and 8000 women were 
entolled by means of their pallports in that country; and that many more, 
had fettled there for life, renouncing their claims to the privileges of French 
citizens. In Portugal allo are great numbers of French adventurers. 

4 In accounting tor the decay of agriculture, he afcribes it in part to “ the 
diminution of the relative population of males and females in certain places ;” 
and obferves that the “ fuppreffion of the convents of women” has rendered 
that fex fo much more numerous. Doubtlefs this is a very fage reafon for 
having almoft two women to one man; but does the author {uppofe that 
Necker and others forgot to enumerate the nuns / / 
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swe fhall add, that during the reigns of terror and atheifm, above three 
years, at leaft one half of all the male children born were maflacred. 
This perhaps will be deemed both incredible and too horrible to be be- 
lieved; yet many French calculators have aflerted that during that 

eriod not jefs than one’half (our flatement is only 1-4th) of all the 
children born were inflantly murdered! It ought to be remembered 
that nfanticede was inculcated as a virtue, and that thofe who are not 
perfetily acquainted with the real charaéter of Frenchwomen, ought 
not to argue from what they know to_ be poflible or probable in this 
country. ‘Taking, therefore, one half of the male children for 
three years we have 1-8th of the whole male inhabitants extermi- 
nated: this deduciion, made from the ir millions of males in France 
before the revolution, leaves, in round numbers, 9} millions, from 
which fubtraét three (many wil! have it §), millions of men deftroyed 
Dy the fword and guillotine, and there remains in the ancient territo 
of France only 64 millions of males. ‘Tothis we fhall add 2 miffions 
for the conquered countries, that gives the attual number of the male 
inhabitants of the country now called the French empire, 84 or at 
moitg millions. As tothe female inhabitants, out of the 14 mil- 
lions tefore the revolution (an eflimate nearly equal to that of 
Pomelles) at leaft one million has been maflacred, and nearly g have 
been added by the conquered countries, that carries the prefent popu- 
lation.of France to 16 millions of females, and g of males. Of this 
g, alter deducting for children, old men and difeafed, it will not{be 
pollible to fuppofe more than one capable of bearing arms. Hence, 
it is evident, that Buonaparté by a levy en mafe in France could not 
at the prefent day, raife above a million of effective men in arms. 

We could adducea multiplicity of faéts and obferwations to prove 
the corre€tnefs of this eftimate, but that we have already extended 
this article to an unufual Jength. We muift, however, mention with 
regard to the great difparity between the proportion of the fexes, 
that we are convinced that the a€tual number of females is rather 
more, and that of males rather lefs, than what we have here flated. 
In every department of France we found but very few men, and al- 
ways abundance of women cultivating the earth and emp‘oyed at the 
fame trades and labour as the men are in this country. Of the véry 
{mail number of childrensthere, the females are at leaft two to one of 
the males every where. Families rarely exceed the number of three 
children; a’boy and two girls, and between the ages of thefe there 
are generally from g to 5 or 6 years.  Notwihflanding thefe faéts, 
which are palpable to. the commoneit oblerver, M. Peuchet has the 
temerity to reprefent the number of male inhabitants at 164 miilions, 
and the females at 17}. But we have before indicated his motives; 
and we would only beg leave to obfetve, that artfully exaggerated 
power, and artificial credit are important agents in the commerce of 
the world, and that the former may lead to real phyfical flrength, aad 
the latter effeét the accumulation of the moft permanent wealth. 


We 
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We omit the author’s endlefs repetitions of the internal wealth and 
commerce of his country, of its riches, mines, &c. &c. fubjeds 
which have long been of important fervice to French book-makers, not 
one of whom has fufficient ftrength of mind and rectitude of judg. 
mient to difcufs fuch complex aflairs. All that he has {aid worth read. 
ing on the agriculturallprodufts is taken from Mr. A. Young. To thofe 
who admire every thing they cannot underftand, we would recom. 
amend the pervfal of the eftimate of the average confumption ot bread 
and meat in pounds weight in Paris, reduced to the annual quantit 
neceflary for every individual as well in Paris as throuzhout al! Franee, 
The fubje&is curious, but treated, notwithftarding t :e work of Lavoi. 
fier, in a manner the moft fuperficia! aud usinterciling The author 
an the midft of all the fplendour of French manufaciures, (/plendid 
indeed, at the Leuvre and on paper) is obliged to confefs that the hat. 
manufa@uries are almoft totally annihilated io France. We are next 

refented with fomething that affeéts to be a hiftory of watch-making, 
But of which the author evinces the moft confummate ignorance. He 
gravely obferves that “* France is generally confidered as the cradle of 
wat¢h-making,” but in the neat line informs us that, in 1718, when 
it was propofed to eftablifh a manufaétory at Verfailles, it was necef- 
fary to bribe Englifh workmen to go to Frartce and fettle there. It is 
alfo aflerted that French watches have now “ attained a point of per- 
fection almofi equal to thofe of the Englith in elegance and exadZitude, 
and /upertor in folidity.” Poor Peuchet, /olidity is the very laf 
- property that you fhould have beftowed either on your countrymen or 
their handiwork! With.equal accuracy has he eftimated the quantity 
of fpecie in Europe, in which he fuppofes that the {pecie of this 
country amounts only to 60 francs (gos.) to each perfon, while that 
of France comes to 69} francs! He admits, however, that the con- 
tributions diredes, the pole taxes, amounted laft year to 194 francs, or 
1es. 6d. each perfon, independent of all the enormous duties upon 
every article of neceflaries, food’ and raiment, as well as Juxuries. 
But we are fick of the ignorance, the wilful mifreprefentation, and 
direét falfehoods with which every page of this work abounds. The 
world certainly cannot long be deceived by fuch weak but hitherto 
too fuccefsful fchemes to {ubjugate Europe, by boafting of really pofs 
feffing the power and influence which oe hope by this artifice to ob- 
tain. Formerly Frenchmen calied theméelves the molt ingenious peo- 


ple, the inventors of Europe; they are now generally known to be 
the leaft fo: they alfo affetied to be the moft humane, they are now 
unequivocally the mofl favage: they at prefent proclaim their unli- 
mited polstical power, but a nation funk in the grofleft vices muft be 
tound to be really deficient both in phyfical and mental force. 
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Annales de |’ Empire Francais, par une Socittede Gens de Lettres: ridie 
gées par R. De, Beaunar et A. H. Dampmartin, A Paris, et'2 
Strafbourg. 1805. Tome I. Premiére Année; . Pr, 548: 8vo. 

Annals of the French Empire, Se. Se. Vol. 1. 


N the. grade below the hiftorian ftands the annalift.. While it is 
the duty of the one to relate with propriety and dignity the occur- 

- fences.of the epoch which he propofes to. illufirate, to exhibit with 
fidelity and diftinctnefs the flate of fociety during the various periods 
of his hiftory, and to difplay with fincerity and fkill the motives, the 
caufes, and the confequences of the events which ‘he records, it is his 
privilege to.adorn the fobriety of his narrative with ftriking and well- 
_fketched portraits, and to embellifh) it with bold and vivid pi€tures : 
and it is his object to expand the mind by the grandeur and. iubli- 
mity of his conceptions, to inform it by the correétnefs and founde 
nefs of his opinions, to edify it by the acutenefs and energy of his 
reafonings, to enrich it by the ingenuity and the profoundne(s of hie 
refie€tions, to enlighten it by the rectitude and the wifdom of his de- 
cifions, to exale it by the purity of his principles, to pleafe it by the 
fimplicity of his tafte, to charm it by the elegance of his language, 
and to captivate it by the eloquence of his ftyle. ‘To the annalift be~ 
longs the humbler tafk of providing materials for the labours of the 
hiftorian, -It is his province to record with the utmoft exactnefs, with 
the ftricte{t impartiality, and in a manner fo plain, fo clear, and fo 
diftinct, that they can never be mifunderftood, all the faéts which 
have taken place during the term afligned to his work: he muft de- 
fcribe with minutenefs the circumftances which attended their accur- 
rence, becaufe it is only by fuch explicit details that a complete know- 
ledge of their character is to be obtained: he muft preferve with care, 
all authentic and official documents, both public and private, which 
relate to matters of general concernment, becaufe it is by declarations. 
of that kind that the motives and obje€ts of a€tion are to be difcovered : 
In all cafes of doubt, uncertainty, or difpute, he muft compare the 
contradictory teftimoay, examine the evidence, and decide upon the 
truth, As his purpofe is to enable pofterity to form a juft and accurate 
eftimate of his own times, he muft tranfmit to hens every thing 
eflential to elucidate the ftate of man and of faciety; for this purpofe 
he muft mark all the changes in politics, religion, morals, and man- 
Mert; he mult note all the improvements in the {ciences, and in the 
ufeful and agreeable arts; and he mutt particularly obferve the grada- 
tieas in the progrefs of language, becauie itis by thofe that future ge- 
Nerations may difcern the advancement or the debafement of the human 
mind. Opinions and judgments, except upon matters of fact, are 
Not required of him: his office is confined to the colle€tion, arrange- 
ment, and prefervation of whatever may contribute to convey to after- 
ages the means of obtaining a complete knowledge of the events of the 
Prefent time, and the imaterials for forming a faithful picture of the 
prefent . 
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prefent ftate of mankind. Though he requires lefs fplendid talents 
than the hiftorian, his intellectual attainments-and his mental powers 
muft be cf a high and fuperior order, To liberal and enlarged views 
he muft ‘add folid and extenfive information; to-a foundand vigorous 
underftanding, unwearied vigilance, and unceafing induftry ; and to 
an invincible love of truth, a juft, difériminating, and almoft unerr. 
ing judgment.” wt eas | third 
ft is generally. fuppofed, that works of ‘this clafs need only the 
mind of a’common drudge, ‘who'tan compile whole volumes of hif. 
» with the aid of a file of newfpapers anda pair of fciflars ; and it’ 
mut be confefled,* that an’examination of the merit of moft compila- 
tions is calculated to ftrenothen this miftaken opinion. ‘The publis 
fhouldtecolle&, however, that the prefs is, to the utter degradation’ 
of letters, exclufively under the controul of book fellers, who too free’ 
quently have no other’ obje& in view, by the publication of books, 
Dut the advancement of their own fortunes*. Books are printed, 
not to diffeminate information ‘among the community, but to bring 
giineas into the coffers of the venders; and the bulk of mankind, 


whom purfuits nfore congenial with their own felfith difpofitions have | 


rendered’ indifferent to literature, purchafe them, not for the know- 
ledge which they contain, but to fill the fhelves of thofe great libraries 
whicl their'vanity’ has prompted them to form. Books, therefore, 
as they are no longer puWifhed or purchafed for the fake of their lite. 
raty éxcellehce, ‘begin to be eftimated by the value of the paper, the 
printing, and the birding :—fo many pages forfo many fhillings. The 
crafty bookfeller, eazer only for gain, turns this felly of the public to 
his'6wn ‘advantage, and, by the very conduct which he purfues, ren- 
ders it‘ perpetiial. It is no longer neceflary for him to feek for'men’ 
of genius’and talents, whofe diligent ftudy and whofe extraordinary. 
mierit ic would be neceffary for him to reward with rather more libe- 
_Yality than he does the labours of his printer or his binder: a crowd 
of low fellows, whom the incorrigible fluggifhne(s of their difpofition¢ 
has unfitted for every other trade to which they have applied, ftand 
ready at his door, and, willing to adapt themfelves completely to hig, 
u:pofes, exprefs their readincfs to make books for him by the fheet, 
by this juggle it is that the public is impofed upon. Thefe book- 
makers, who, perhaps of a!l men, are the moft ignorant and the moft 
impudent, fet down to their labours like taylors or fhoemakers, and, 
equally provided with tools, cut up their materials, put them together, 





_— 


* To this there are exceptions. Among the book(fellers of the prefent 
time, there are fome, both in Great Britain and upon the Continent, who, 
to a incorruptible integrity and au henourable liberality, add a tafte for 
letters, anda zeal for the interefts of learning; and were we not reftrained 
by motives of delicacy to their feelings, we could mention the names of 
fome whom Horace would have been proud to rank with the Soeii and! 
Quintilian with his favourite Tryphe. 


and 
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aad fintth their job. With fuch convenient inftruments as thefe, the 
refs is rendered completely fubfervient to the interefts of the trade. 
The book{eller, by a little forefight, may always be ready with his 
fupply forthe feafon; becaufe, having fettled the form and fize of 
the work which he’ propofes to publifh, he has only to divide the 
number of pages which it is to contain by the number which thefe 
book-makers can turn out’in a day, and he has the exact number of 
days or months which it will require to prepare it for the prefs. Li- 
terary compofition being thus made dependént, not on genius, or 
fcience, but upon the ‘dexterity of the fingers, is rendered completely 
amechanical art; theireward which is due.to the exertions of men of 
fealitalents is beftowed upon the adroitnefs and induftry of thefe ma» 
nufacturers ; and the public tafte being corrupted by this never-endin 
fucceflion of falfe ‘models, the community at large becomes the will- 
ing dupe of the rapacity of thefe bafe and fordid knaves.' It is time, 
however, that this odious and difhonourable trade, fo difgraceful ta 
learning, and fo injurious to the public, were abolifhed. It is the 
porvince of a'critic to watch over the adminiftration of letters, and it is 
his duty to put a ftop to fuch fhamelefs iniquity ; and though, from 
various caufes, we have hitherto been prevented from attending, with 
proper vigilance and with neceffary rigour, to this important part of 
our charge, we now warn this groveling tribe of impoftors, that, 
henceforth, we will fet our faces againft their baneful practices ; that 
we will {trip them of the delufive garb which has fo long hidden their 
ftupidity from the world, and hold them up to that indignant con- 
tempt which mankind has always fo liberally beftowed upon igno- 
rant, unprincipled, and impudent pretenders to literature. 
_ Let it not be fuppofed, howeyer, that thefe obfervations, which 
the mention of the book-making fraternity has drawn from us, are 
applicable to the editors of the work new before us: .on the contrary; 
we are willing to bear teftimony to the refpeétability. of their literary. 
character. ‘The principal director of the undertaking, M. de Beau- 
noir, is known as a man of fome genius, of no little tale, and of 
confiderabie information ; and his aflociate, M. Dampmartin, has ac 
quired {ome reputation, .as the author’of feveral works of fecondary 
importance, which he has publifhed upon various occafions. We 
fpeak here only of their reputation as men of letters: of their poli- 


fical opinions we know but little, and that little we cannot honeftly 


commend. ‘They profefs a {trong attachment to monarchy, and to 
an energetic government ; but, from the grofs adulation which they la~ 
vith upon Buonaparté, to whom no man of an upright mindy whatever 
may be his opinions, can pay homage, we are compelled to believe 
that this eulogium uppn‘a vigorous adminiftration is intended only as 
acompliment to his tyranny, and that it arifes from that meannefs 
of charaéter which, having no fettled opinion of its own, eazerly 
embraces that which appears moft likely to promote its intere{tsy or 
from that fervile pliancy of difpofition which, with equal zeal and 
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to judge with undye feverity ; but we muft candidly avow our opinj 
and though it is not very honourable to their integrity, we think jt 
fuch as their conduct fairly and fully juftifies. 

This, work, it feems, has been long projected; but the editors, 
aware of the difficulties which would attend its execution, poftponed 
at until time had matured their judgement, and until the ftorms of the 
revolution had fubfided ; and they now choofe for its commencement 
*¢ the epoch when France, fhining with a new fplendour, rifes frorm 
the midit of heaps of ruins.” Senfible of the magnitude of the tafk 
which they have undertaken, and diffilent of their own powers, thep 
enter upon it with a determination to {pare no pains to accomplith ‘it, 
and with a modeft hope of fuccels. In ‘ the preliminary difcourfe,? 
and ‘* Introdu€tion,” which are prefixed to the work, they have fully 
ftated the obje& of their annals, the manner in which they will be 
compiled, and the means which they poffefs of rendering them worthy 
of the public patronage. We have extracted thofe paflages, in which 
thefe ftatements are contained ; 2ndin which the reader, if he poflefg 
only a moderate {hare of fagacity, will difcover a fufficient indication 
of the principles, the fentiments, the views, and the intentions of 
the editors, to enable him to forefee the exact degree of merit which 
the work will poffefs. For our own parts, though we are not aceuf- 
tomed to judge haftily, or without fuflicient evidence, we confefs 
that the ** Preliminary Difcourfe” and this ** Introduction” have fé 
far decided our opinion upon the fubject, that we fhall be wholly difs 

“appointed if the compilation of thefe volumes of Annals fhould be 
conducted with a fufficient regard to truth to anfwer any of the pure 
pofes for which we think that {pecies of writing is intended, 


« My purpofe,” fays M, de Beaunoir (Prel. Dif. p. xii.), “in writing my 
Annals-is not to fet myfelf up as a judge of men and events; hut to paint 
the'one fuch as they are, and to relate the others as they have happened; 
and; in (hort, to refemble, in every thing, the portrait which La Harpe 
has drawn of the hiftorian of the twelye Calars -— 

‘ Suetonjus is fcrupuloufly exact, and riguroufly methodical. He omits 
nothing which concerns the man whofe life he writes. He relates eve 
thing, but he paints nothing. He is properly an anecdoti(t, it I may ule 
the expreilion, but very curions to ke read and to be confulted. We laugh 
at that attention, upon which he piques himfelf, to the moit trivial things; 
but frequently we are not forry to find it. If he mentions hear {ays he 

ves not vouch for them. If he abounds in details, he is fober in Tee 
flexions. His fole province is that of narrator. From his indifference arifeg 
a well tounded prejudice in favour of his impartiality: he neither loves nor 
hates perfonally any of the men of whom he fpeaks; he leaves it to the 
reader to judge them. 

« May I refemble this portrait! For that I will, at leaft, exert my endea- 
yours, and that will bound a!l my ambition. 

‘ [ mult, however, pay to my co-operators my tribute of acknowlegé 
ment. MM. Dampmartin, author of the hiliory of the Rivalry of Carthagq 
and Romé, has undertaken the moft ungrateful part of my work. Before 
} commenced the Annals of the Empire, it was ueceflary to give a knowe 
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edge of the French from their firft efiablifhment among the Gauls to the 


ghee time ; to elucidate the earlier ages, and to exhibit the long train of 


ings who have occnpied the throne, and havegiven to France the firft rank 


. among the powers of Europe. His fummary appears to me (o have com- 


f* 


pletely fulfilled this dificult tafk. 
« Tt was not lefs effentiafto make known the pofitive fiate of France 
iat the moment when. Napoleon exalted it.above all other empires. It was 


“therefore neceflary to draw an exact picture of its fiate, population, 


ftrength, conftitution, legiflation, religion, manners, finances, commerce, 
fcience, literature and aris. All thefe articles have been liberally furnifhed 
by men of letters and artifis of reputation, whofe modefty will allow me 
only to diftinguifh their pieces by the,initial letters of their names. 

« It appears to me equally neceflary to give the general political and 
‘phyfical ftate of Europe, at the time when Napoleon came to regulate its 
deltinies, and to offer an impartial parallel between our fituation and that of 
the nation which is always the rival of France, which ts always jealous 
of ‘our glory, which hates us from envy, and which we are great enough to 
efteem without loving. 

«“ The accellion of Napoleon to the empire is the firft pi€ture which 


Thhall prefent ; but I cannot draw it without giving a knowledge of this 


extraordinary man, for whom, two thoufand years ago, . Virgil appears to 
have made this difiich :— 

‘ Nocte pluit tota, redeunt {peGacula mane: 

‘ Divilum imperium cum jove Cefar habet.’ 

« [ will therefore follow, flep by ftep, the career of this hero, from the 
moment of his birth to the day when he afcended the throne which he had 
railed more firm and more brilliant from its ruins, and the foundation of 
which he fecures for ever by the happy union of arms, law, and religion, 
I will make known the votes of the nation: I will defcribe the ceremonies of 
his augu{t confecration, of which-hiftory furnifhes no example. I will be 
particularly careful to accompany my recitals with all thofe public as and 
all thofe authentic pieces which command the confidence of potterity, and 


dy which it pronounces its judgements, 


« It was my purpofe to include all thefe objeéts in the firft volume, 
The extent of the fummary of the hiftory of the French not permitting it, 
we have determined to publifh a {econd volume in the courfe of the preient 
year, after which a volume will appear every year, joining to the recital of 


political and literary events, the necrology of thofe celebrated men of 


every clafs whom death may fnatch from France, and private anecdotes 
fufficiently interefting to excite and fatisfy the curiofity of our readers.” 


To-explain the nature of the work, perhaps, nothing more is ne- 
ceflary than this extract; but to difplay more fully the principles of 
its editors, and to enable our readers to judge more accurately of the 
Spirit by which it will be diftinguifhed, we have thought it proper to 
lay before them fome parts of the ¢* introduction,” 


“ Hiftory” fays M. Dampmartin [Introdution P. 1.] prefents to the at- 


‘tentive obferver no political phenomenon fo worthy of fixing his attention 


as the foundation of the French empire. After fifteen years of unfortunate 
experiments, fatal diforders, and violent fiorms, we refiore the true bafis, 
of focial order, we return to the only fources Of the happinefs of a people, 
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religion, the unity of power, and its hereditary fucceffion. The empire 
_p- 3] has for its chief a man who, hitherto, has never had a model, ang 
upon whole merits pofterity alone can decide. Hatred, now, thoots her 
envenomed darts without fucceis; flattery exhaptts itlelf in ineffeétual ef. 
forts; but impartiality does not pronounce his name without experiencing 
emotions of enthufiaim. 

“ Our regeneration forms the moft commanding of {pedlacles; kings and’ 
people contemplate it with afioniihment mixed with admiration: our im. 
placable enemies tremble-with anger and fear. As for ourfelves, too great, 
too generous to abule our coloilal powers, our fole ambition will be to give 
peace and happinefs to the earth. It is to the Emperor of the French that 
henceforth belongs the right which was formerly the lot of Rome the mif. 
trefs of the wor'd, that of protecting the feeble, of fparingthe vanquihed, 
of and combating the proud. 

« Happy will be the hiftorian whom his knowledge and his genius fhall calf 
to the honour of raifing a monument which fhall tran{mit to future ages our ° 
commanding deftinies; national glory and the intereft of future generations 
foi bid that this noble tafk fhould be abandoned to the hands of vulgar artifts: 
the execution of the picture fhould correfpond with the richnefs of the 
fubjeét. 

« Though animated by the moft ardent zeal, we meafure with too much 
exactne’s the extent of our talents, not to be the exempt from all prefum- 
tuous temerity : a juft diltruft therefore forbids us from making the attempt, 
but our love for our country encourages us to make fome efforts, which, 
perhaps, may not be ufeleis. The architect frequently owes a portion of 
his fuccels to thofe obfcure workmen who have carefully prepared the ma- 
terials which he employs.” 


After announcing this intention of publifhing every year a volume 
of ** Annals of the French empire,’ M. Dampmartin proceeds to 
{tate the manner in which the work will be conducted, This part of 
the introduction is neceflarily, in fome meafure a recapitulation of 
the ftatement previoufly made by his affociate in that part of the pre- 
liminary difcourfe which we have already extracted ; he has inferted, 
however, fome judicious obfervations in explanation and in vindica- 
tion of the courfe which they have avowed their intention to purfue; 
and, to the mention of this hiftorical fummary, he has added fome 
defultory refle€lions upon the general conduct of the three dynafties 
which have occupied the throne of France. ‘This naturally brings 
him to the recent and prefent ftate of that country, and confequently. 
to the idol of his adoration Buonaparté, whom he reprefents as the fa- 
viour of France, as a man who merits the everlafting gratitude of all 
Frenchmen, and who has accomplifhed a work for which future ages 
will never produce a man equally competent. From the ufurper he 
paffes to the family whom he has dethroned; and in a ftrain of 
feigned fympathy worthy the admirer and partizan of that falfe and im- 
placable tyrant, affects to commiferate the misfortunes of the exiled 
princes. Thank God, however, calamity has not yet humbled the 
illuftrious houfe of Bourbon fo Jow that they require the compatflion 
of the eulogift of Buonapaité! But how mean, and how contetnpti- 
ble muft be that mind which fhews its triumph over fallen grandeur 
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by the infolent mackery of pretended pity!—M. D. concludes the in- 
troduction by avowirig the following principle which he fays is drawn 
from the examples of all ages; and which ought to be deeply imprefled 
upon the mindsof all Frencl princes :—* that a king of France, bowever 
great may be the amiable qualities which make him beloved by his fubjeéts, 
and however great may be the virtues which recommend bim to univerfal 
veneration, braaks his feeptre at the very moment when be lays afide bis 
word.” 

From thefe two preliminary papers it is evident that the writers 
have a juft notion of the duties of an annalift; but it is equally evi- 
dent that they are deftitute of the qualities moft eflential to the proper 

erformance of thofe dutics. We fee nothing of that fpirit of truth, 


nothing of that liberal impartiality which ought to charaéterize the 


writings of thofe by whofe reprefentations poflerity is to appreciate 
the prefent aze; but, on the contrary, the whole is marked with a 
blind prejudice in favour of France, and, as a confequence of that 
prejudice, by a mean and difgraceful hatred for Great Britain, and 
by a fervile and extravagant attachment to-the ufurper who now fills 
the throne from which he has driven the lawful monarch, and which 
he occupies in oppofition to the wifhes of every honeft and good man 
in the community, in defiance of every principle of juftice, and in 
vidjation of every duty of humanity. Is it to be expected that, with 
fuch prejudices and fuch attachments a thefe, the editors of thefe 
Annals will produce a work to whcih the fage and philofophic hitto- 
rian can fafely refort ? No:—the ftream which they will convey to 
pofterity will have been poifoned at its fource; and thofe who drink 
will imbibe the pernicious waters of deception, mifreprefentation and 
falfehood. Having really no intentions but the promotion of their 
own felfifh views, or the accomplifhment of the narrow, bafe and 
temporary purpofes of this party, it is eafy to forefee that the avowed 
object of the work will be no more than a cloak to fcreen their infidi- 
ous defigns from the mafs of mankind, and to impofe upon future 
generations. Truth will be facrificed without fcruple when it does 
not comport with their wifhes ; and all the artifices and tricks which li- 
terary men too frequently practife to'difguife ition under the femblance 
of reality will be employed to dif‘ort and difcolour what it would 
not be convenient to {tate jultly, or what is too generally known to be 
ftated falfely. The infolent, overbearing and oppreflive conduct of 
France towards other countries will be commended as the meafures of 
a judicious, benevolent and liberal policy ; the patriotic, honourable 
and loyal exertions of thofe who have laboured for the prefervation of 
the liberties of the country, and for the reftoration of its true and right- 
ful fovereign will be ftigmatized as the efforts of a worthlefs horde of 
malcontents, traitors and rebels ; and the unexampled bafenefs, perfidy 
and cruelty, the unparalleled attrocity of the monfter who has raifed 
his iron throne upon fkulls and bones and mangled bodies, cemented 
with the blood of millions of innocent viétime, will be extolled as 
the deeds of a hero more magnanimous, a ftatefman more wife, and 
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Chriftian more pious than any whom the world has yet feen. By this 
means this work, inftead of being an honeft and faithful chronicle, wil} 
ferve only to difleminate falfe information, to propagate dangerous 
opinions and toperpetuate deftruéctive errors ; we fhall be belied and our 
children will be deceived; the diftorted image which will be impref. 
fed upon the minds of pofterity will be vos, Fst reprefentation of 
the vitiated principles and vile paflions of a bafe and profligate party; 
and, inftead of guiding mankind to virtue, the editors will thus ren. 
der themfelves deadly enemies to the happinefs of fociety and officious 
panders to the moft odious appeties of human nature. 

We judge with a rigour which we think thefe men and their wri- 
ting have merited ; and we fpeak with a warmth which we think be- 
comes us as zealous advocates for truth. Let no one accule us of un- 
due feverity. ‘To that honourable prejudice which all loyal men en- 
tertain in favour of their country, if indeed the noble virtue of pa. 
triotifm can be called a prejudice, it is well known that we are not 
nor ever were inimical ; and to that laudable attachment which every 
patriot bears to the eftablifhed government of his country, it is well 
known that we are and ever have been friendly. Nay :—we appeal 
to the numerous volumes which we have given to the public, whether 
patriotifm and loyalty ever found more zealous fupporters than 
ourfelyes. But to that patriotifm which is made up of malignity 
and envy, which hates every country but its own, and which 
aims at the dettruction of thofe of whom it is jealous, which, 
in the blindnefs of its devotion and animofity fees nothing in its own 
faults but excellencies to praife, and nothing in the excellencies of 
others but faults to condemn, which believes that genius and courage, 
and honour, and virtue are to be found no where but at home, and 
that abroad there is none but fools, cowards, knaves and fcoundrels, 
and to that loyalty which abbets the murder of its lawful, juft and ami- 
able king, which extols with every epithet of praife the perfidious and 
cruel ufurper of his throne, and which brands as traitors all who do 
not willingly fubmjt to his tyrannical and bloody {way ;—to that pa- 
triotifm, and to that loyalty we declare that we always have been, 
that we now are, and that we truft we ever fhal! be bold and implaca- 
ble enemies. Such are the patriotifm and loyalty of the editors of thefe 
Annals: they are apparent in their writings ; and they will empoifon 
every word which flows from their pen. We have, therefore, thought 
it a duty which we owe both to our(clves and to polterity to expofe 
and to condemn them: 

To palliate the milreprefentations of fuch illiberal and narrow minded 
bigots; and to countenance the exertions of thofe citizens of the 
world who with to introduce among us their fyflem of un:veria! phi- 
lanthropy, it may be urged that itiict impartiality in relating the 
tranfactions between rival nations, is wholly unattainable by any man. 
who is ftrongly Pp ejudiced in favour of either, This we deny Genue 
ine patriotifm, that prejudice which we appiaud, and which we lovey 
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and fuch men would fcorn to difcolour or to mifreprefent with as much 
indignation as they would fcorn tolie. Every patriot naturally wifhes 
his own country to ftand high in the opinion of the world: but will 
any good man lacrifice truth to gain this eftimation? If he aflumed 
the office of an annalift or hiftorian, his records will be faithful and 
his natratives exact; alike free from thefe {pecious and fimulous arti- 
fics which are calculated imperceptibly to delude and to miflead, and 
from plain and direét falfehoods what rebounds to the honour of his 
country he wiil proclaim with energy and zeal, and what is unfavor- 
able to its reputation he will lament; but his duty and his regard for 
truth, which with him is paramount to every other confideration, 
will oblize him to ftate, with equal fidelitv, both the one and the 
other. ‘This is the fort of impartiality which we afk. We want, 
in the impreflive werds of our law, ‘¢ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” We do not require that an annalift or hif- 
torian fhould be without feelings, without paflions, or without attach- 
ments, we do not require a being indifferent, infenfible, or callous ; 
nor do we require that he fhould conceal or difguife his favour or his 
enmity. Such concealment and difguife are incompatible with the 
fincerity for which we contend; and fuch apathy would difqualify 
him from the performance of the duties which his office requires. 
We want the impartiality of truth and equal juftice :—and who will 
dare to fay that this impartiality is inconfittent with patriotifm ?— 


(To be continued. ) 


Etudes far ’ Homme.—Studies on Man in the World, and in retirement. 
By J.H. Meifter. Pp. 531. 8vo. 8s. Paris, imported by 
Deconchy. 


N° country has produced fo many works called fudies as France, 
and perhaps there is none but what has given exiltence to fome one 
that is worthy to be fudied except France. In reflections, too, thofe 
fixtures of a feeble mind, they abound ; but thefe, like the‘charaéter 
of their authors, feem al) to be of a vicious tendency. That wretched 
coun-ry indeed, ftill is, and perhaps long will be, without a Specta- 
tor, Guardian, Rambler, &c. or any fuch works has have been familiar 
for ages to the minds of Englifhmen. In tales of amour only do they 
fucceed ; and the commoneft obferver muft be convinced how 
very inferior are thofe talents that can only move the ftrongeft of our 
animal paffions into foft dalliance. Our prefent author, who appéars 
to be a native of Weltphalia, is one of thofe old fenfualifts, whofe 
imagination can never emerge from that impurity which is connate in 
France, and which is there’ cherifhed as the higheft delight from the 
hour of birth t!! that of death ; when the prieft’s holy oil fmoothes 
the way through purgatory. The preface to this volume, that occu- 
pies only two pages, is all we think worthy of criticifm ; as almoft all 
the work is but a paraphrafe (interlarded with fome French obfceneties) 
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of Pope’s Efflay on Man, with hints from Goldfmith, Thomfon and 
Moore ; but the rich mines,of Young feem to have been too elevated 
for the ken of ourauthor. This preface however, difcovers a curious 
mixture of German pride, French gafconade, and the natural timi. 
dity of aweak mind. ‘Thefe ftudies, fays he, are genuine ftudies, 
nothing more—*‘‘ Ces Etudes font de veritables etudes, rien de plus,” 
He accounts for their incoherence and inconfiftency by alledging that 
man himfe/f is ** a marvellous affemblage of the mott fingular contra. 
dictions,” and affures us tiat we fhall find in his work ** more ideas 
hinted at than fuliy developed.” The contrary, as may be readily fup- 
pofed is the fa&i ; and he has not only developed but actually hunted 
* down, and buried in hisown unmeaning words, every idea that he 
could find in the writings of the Englith poets whofe’ works have been 
publithed in ftereotype editions at Paris. He adds, that notwithitand- 
ing all its faults, he is far from concealing the importance of his work, 


“ It is the refult of 30 years obfervations and recolleGtions collefed 
with a very uncommon attention, and with a libera:ity (franchife) ftill more 
fo. I am far from recommending the reading of it to all the world; but I 
fhall be very much difappointed, I acknowledge it, if thele ftudies, all im- 
perfect as they are, thould not in{pire with fome intereft whoever believes 
jike Pope, that the proper ftudy of mankind is man.” 


The whole of his work confifts but of 60 fhort papers, that per- 
haps do not convey quite fo many diftin@ ideas, fuch as thofe entitled 
Movement, Affinity, Vifion, Deftiny of Man, &c. in which the author 
himfelf perhaps does not know what particular truth he wifhed to il- 
luftrate. ‘Thefe vapid or infignificant papers, however, are tolerably 
innocent, a merit we cannot alcribe to many others, efpecially thofe on 
tdlene{s, on the advantages of bad education, point of honour, inquietude, 
fenfuality, moral and phyfical fingularities, &c. which are replete with 
falfe maxims of morality with libertinifm, and even avowed Jicen- 
tioufnefs and grofs obfcenity! Such are a great number of M. Meitter’s 
ftudies on Man, the labour of thirty years! ! We believe few Englifh- 
men would take as many hours to produce fuch a volume. One of 
the beft and molt unexceptionabiy correct of thefe Effays, is the 
thirtieth, ‘* on different kinds of moral contagion,” which is yet no- 
thing more than fome very familiar judicious obfervations on the 
danger of contracting, and neceffity of avoiding, oad _ habits, 
or any manners and cuftoms not previoufly fanétioned by the moft 
rigid ¢ecifions of reafon, and the ufage of the moft correct and 
moit accomplifhed clafs of fociety, Although the author has 
added nothing new, he has done well in foliciting attention to one of 
the moft common and moft important points in the education of 
youth. It cannot be doubted that the influence of habits on juvenile 
minds is of al] others the moft confiderable, and will ftamp a charac 


ter of virtue or vice during life. The merit of this Effay is, how- 


ever, loft in the pernicious fillinefs of another, on a ridiculous puny 
** the art of believing,” in which Mr. M, attacks, in the manner 
of Voltaire, all the principles of human belief, or even faith in 

Chriftianity. 
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Chriftianity. This contemptible attack follows, very naturally in- 
deed, an eulogy on popifh worfhip and on the adoration of images! 
The chapter on ** fixed ideas,” we would recommend to thofe who 
frequently abufe the word ‘ confiftency,’ and to all the admivers (if 
there be any fuch not neceffarily confined to a ftrait-waiftcoat) of ‘the 
French Republican General Buonaparté in 1797, and the Imperial 
a eneral of the empire of Europe in 1805. To gamblers 
and certain politicians we would obferve, what honourable mention 
is here made of an orator and his paffion for ** play.” The 
obfervations on “the great enigma of human deitiny” are ill tranflated 
from Pope. The reflections on ‘* the dangers of a too habitual! ne- 
ceffity of being beloved,” pourtray with fidelity the baleful effects of 
exceffive vanity fo general in France, where the infatiable defire of 
being admired, and extreme felf love, have totally extinguifhed every 
emotion or fentiment of friendfhip. ' 

As many of our readers may not fufficiently know what grofs pla- 
giarifis the French writers generally are, we fhall quote an example, 
which the author delivers as an original truth. 


« Les etres intelligens ont, ce femble, comme les globes qui roulent 
dans la vafie €tendue des ieeux, deux movemens qui leur {ont propres et qui 
puivent fe combiner de la maniére la plus heureufe, l'un autour de lear 
propre centre, l’autre autour d’un centre commun au [yli¢me dont ils font 

artie. Le premier de ces centres elt leur bien-étre individuel l'autre 
e bien étre-général.” 


Whoever knows any thing of the French language mutt be fenfible 
how literally this is tranflated from Pope's ¢ two confiftent motions act 
the foul, &c,’ In juftice to the author we muft obferve that he gives a 
very decided approbation of the Englifh language, which he feems to 
underftand better than'Frenchmen. He is, indeed, an example ot 
the influence of early education ; and althougmhis mind is debafed, pol- 
luted, enervated and moulded down to the French f{chool, he is ftill oc- 
cafionally fufceptible of the importance of truth and good fente through 
the medium of Englifh and German works. From his obfervatiors 
* on the influence of the genius of certain languages,” we fhali tranf- 
late fome paffages on the French, that will illuftrate, and corroborate 
what we have formerly advanced refpecting the debafing influence of 
that language, 


“ However poor, fays he, the French language may be in fome refpeéts 
it is words which feem often to give Fienchmen more fenfe than they 
would naturally have, at lealt more fnetie, precilion and perpicuity. A 
man whe (peaks French, and {peaks it tolerably even by rote, will tooner 
pals for a man of talents in that language than in any other. Jt appears 
that under the mof? customary forms of that tongue, folly and ignorance, vice and 
Salsehood, find a thousand means of concealing themselves with a very singular facility. 
Alas! perhaps this is one of the great reafons tor the preference fo generally 
given to the Frerch language, not only in familiar conyerfation in iociety, , 
but even in the moit important negociations of the politics of Europe, ’ 

“ I might aptly compare the French language to thofe murors that do 

| iia not 
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not reflect objefs with the greateft exa€inefs and truth, but in a manner fig 

ularly neatand precife, by giving even to them all alight more or le's favors 
able, a furface more or leis polithed. What appears fimple and clear eafily 
paiies for true. We readily take elegance for ingenuity (fxesse), general 
and ientitious fet forms for profoundity, dextrouily exagerated expreflions 
for energy (force) and a certain tune of confidence and fianknels for the 
natural accent of good-nature and fidelity.” 


We cannot too earneftly entreat the attention of our readers to thefe 
obfervations, which are as juft as they are important, and truly inte. 
refting t> o ir national happinefs. Of French treachery and cunning 
fure'y no Englihman can now be ignorant, but it is worthy the mes 
ditation of the moral:it, philofopher and ftatefman, that thefe pernicious 
qualities are inherent not ouly in the people but alfo in the very genius 
of their language! How: indelibly is this character written on all 
French treaties! Examine under this point of view Mably’s Droit 
@ Europe and it will be found that thefe heinous fins of France have 
always been fuccefsfu1 even when her arms were vanquifh«d, and her 
phyfical power almoit annihilated. It is true, human virtue is not 
equal to human vice; but we know that the omnipotence of heaven 
has placed a limit beyond which even ** the gates of hei! fhall not 
prevail !” 

From this flight fketch a tolerably juft idea may be formed of thefe 
ftudies, which the French critics, in their cuftomary ftyle have ex- 
tolled as the production of a Locke an Addifon, or their own plagiarift 
Condillac |, M. Meifter is, however, rather a copyift than a plagi- 
arift of the Englifh Poets, although he feldom, perhaps from fear, 
indicates the fources whence he acquired his ideas. [t has been al- 
Jedged indeed, that he was once a profeffor at Gottingen, but we can- 
not credit the opinion. He is now in fpirit, principle, and ftyle, vir- 
tually a Frenchman ; and we muft confider his developement of the 
perfiduous genius of the French language the more important that it 
cannot be accufed of national prejudice or political bias, but the impar- 
tial dictates of truth. It is a faé of which we are fo well convinced, 
that induces us to wifh, that all future negociations with France may 
eb conduct edeither in the Englifh or Latin languages. 


‘ 


Rhetoriqueet Poetique Francaife.—French Rhetoric and Poetics, adapted by 
the ee of Claffic Books, for the Ufe of Lyceums and fecondary 
Schools. By M. Domairon, late Profeffor of Polite Literature at 
the Military School of Paris, Infpeétor-General of Public Inftruc- 
tion. 2vols,ramo. 4s. each. 1805. Paris. 


HE importance of education is generally acknowledged, but it is 

not always that the effect produced correfponds precifely with 

the obje& propofed ; and Buonaparté’s fcheme of public education, 
that aims at the propagation of certain opinions congenial to military 
defpotifm, may perhaps, by one of thofe rules of contraries of which 
certain fpeculators have dreamed, become efficient in producing fuch 
! “ 
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a paflivene(s as will conftitute a peaceful and unwarlike people. The 
marked partiality to military profeflors even without talents, and the 
unjuft rejection of thofe who have, if not foldiers,; may doubtlefs lead 
to anend very different from the tyrant’s wifhes. The volume of 
rhetoric embraces a greater wiriety of objeéts than we are accuftomed 
to mect with in fuch treatifes, but we cannot boalt of the excellence 
of the materials ; and when the author tellsus, in the fe&tion on the 
origin and principle of the fine arts, ‘* that architeéture preceded the 
ufe of language and of eloquence, and that poetry fprung from reli-~ 
gious notions, and was afterwards directed to celebrate the feats of 
heroes,”’ we can but little admire the originality or depth of his in- 
ftruftions. His judgment of the French writers, whofe felf-complai- 
fance induces them to call themfelves hiftorians, is equally indecifive ; 
although he has prudently abftained from retailing the opinions of 
Mably on the Englifh hiftorians. Many of the poetical quotations 
contain plaufible but erroneous fentiments, gilded by rhyme. 

The volume of Poetics, or art of poetry, is lets objeftionable in 
point of moral fentiment, but more deficient in poetic tafte and found 
judgment. The French verfifiers make their rhymes as mechanically 
as a fifherman makes his net, and confequently their literature is in 
part compofed of countlefs volumes on the art of making poetry. A 
French rhymer feldom repeats the maxim, Poeta nafcitur, non fit: 
hence their diflertations on poetry, on its rules and their application, 
and on the dramatic art. M, Domairon, in a kind of review of the 
ancient claffic authors, prefers the art of Virgil to the fimple nature 
of Homer, and at once gives a proof of his tafte and judgment in ele- 
vating Virgil to the pinnacle of the temple of the mufes, We quef- 
tion much if he has not formed his judgment of thefe poets on tranf- 
lations, and if he be not entirely ignorant of the language of the im- 
mortal author who fung the fate of Troy. In his obfervations on the 
' fable or plot of tragedy, and on the cataftrophe, he remarks, that 
‘© where innocence is difcovered on attempting the fatal blow, that is 
a compound fable: where blood is fhed, that is pathetic; if neither, it 
is moral: thus, a fable may be at the f2me time fimpie and pathetic, 
Ample and moral, compound and pathetic, or compound and moral.”’ Such 
diftin&tions are either a grofs abufe of terms, or a mere play of words, 
It is doubtful it the author has any diftin& idea of what is truly moral. 
His opinions of Milton, and other Englifh poets, prove that he is nor 
acquainted with their language, no more than that of Ercilla and Ca- 
moens, neither of whom he underftands. With the Italians he is 
fomewhat better acquainted, but far from intimately, Invention is 
moft affurediy not applicable to Fenelon’s Telemachus. Its principal 
merit is its adherence to the ancient authorities. ‘The judgment of 
the Henriade is perhaps our author’s happieft effort: he afligns it the 
middling ftation of a defeGtive poem, with many fine defcriptive pai- 
fages. In fhort, thefe two volumes contain, in a final! compats, a 
great variety of obfervations that may be ufeful to thofe who with for 


an 
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an extenfive Kndvwledge of the French language: but with the gram. 
mar of De Wailly, and the works of Batteux, they will be more phis 
lofophically inftructed. 


La Muenagerie du Mufeum.—The Menagerie of living Animals in the 
Mafeum of Natural Hiftory of Paris. By La Cepede and Cuvier, 
with Figures diawn from Life by Marechal: Paintkr to the 
Mufeum. Vol. IJ. Pp. izmo. 8s. Paris. 1805. 


ID we eftimate the value of works on natural hiftory in propor- 
tion to their volume, we fhould fuppofe the French writers te 
be the moft learned and profound in that branch of fcience ; on which 
they have heaped volume upon volume in almoft every fhape or man- 
ner, and dreffed up to all palates with the moft laudable indufiry, though 
‘not a! ways with the greateft accuracy of refearch. The prefent is one 
of thufe numerous offerings, fanctioned by the truly refpectable names 
_ of La Cepede and Cuvier, and is not one of the leaft interefting, 
There are twenty-one figures that reprefent, with an accuracy we 
ean authorize from perfonal ubfervation, thofe animals defcribed as 
being living, or having lived in the Menagerie at the Garden of Plants, 
“Fhe work is 0A -d for common readers; but we find fome ufeful 
obfervations on the fexual and other diftinctions among the different 
tribes of monkeys and apes, that are worthy the attention of natural- 
ifts, but which do not admit of any difiinét analyfis. ‘The defcription 
of the female elephant’s probofcis which Cuvier difle€ted, would have 
been highly interefting, had it been accompanied by fome plates ; but 
we confider the enumeration of the tranfverfe and Jongitudinal muf- 
cles of that organ, that is calculated to contain from 30 to 40,000, 
rather defigned | to excite the aftonifhment of the ignorant than to deve- 
Jopeany uieful truth relative to the animal organization, The authors 
obferve, with much freedom and apparent love of truth, the manner 
in which feveral refpeCtable naturaliits have been deceived, in regard 
to the native country of animals, and how difficult it is to acquiie ge- 
nmuine information on that head. ‘They alfo expofe feveral mifiakes 
of Buffon and others, and of his mifreprefentations in his plates to his 
work, where he was not unfrequently deceived by his engraver, Xe. 
Some of thefe errors have been likewile adopted by Eaglifh natura! 
hiftorians, on the/2uth rity of Buffon. In return, the authors have 
themfelves committed feveral blunders, and have been duped-by fome 
ule {tories refpecting the biceding of bears in London, and of the 
great ufe of their greafe. Upon the whole, this little volume will, 
no doubt, find-its way into the libraries of naturalifis in this country, 
as an ufeful appendage to moie {cientific works, 
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Epitome de 1 Hiftoire des Papes.—Epitome of the Hiftory of the Popes 
yom St. Peter to the prefent Day; with a Sketch f the Life of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius VII. (Gregory Barnaby Chiaramonti,) from 
pis elevation to the Pontifical Throne till his arrival in Paris. By 
A. Serieys, Cenfor of the Lyceum of Cahors. Pp. 223. + 12mo., 
4s. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


RIEF as this Epitome is, it ftil] contains what will more or lefs 
amufe or intereft all forts of religionifts. In fo fmall a compafs 
we have the acceffion and principal events in the pontificate of 251 
Popes and 32 Anti-popes ; and although they have been al! * holy 
men,” their licentioufnefs, ambition, and cruelties could not be con- 
cealed even in this abridgment. No authorities are here cited; and 
the chronological fucceffion of Popes is given without intermiffion 
from St. Peter to Pius Vil. omitting all contradictory fas in the 
early hiftory of the Church, to even fo late as the beginning of the 
rsth century. Nor has the editor taken any notice of Pope Fane, 
whofe exiltence we have feen folemnly declared by the Spanith inqui- 
fitors, in the Jatter end of the 16th, and as folemnly renounced in the 
latter end of the 17th century. Indeed there can be no doubt of the 
reality of this female Pope, and we have feen a {ketch of her life 
written by a prebendary (canonigo) of the Spanifh church, and printed 
at Seville about the zra of the introduction of that art in Spain. ‘The 
debaucheries of Sergius III. however are noticed, and the crueltics 
and ambition of Julius IT. but it is not mentioned that the Popes 
frequently indulged in matrimony, and even polygamy, till the end 
of the 13th or beginning of the 14th centuries. The life of 
the late Pope has been much more ably fketched by Dr. Meyer, of 
Hamburg ; and from the few particulars of the prefent, we can per- 
ceive a temporifing, ambitious, intriguing, and fubtle chara@er, well 
qualified to agyrandize power, and to make all around him feel its 
lafh. The Catholics boaft of their knowledge of hiftory ; but we are 
well convinced that an impartial, compendious, yet complete hiltory 
of the public and private lives of the Popes, would more effectually 
ferve the interefts of Chriftianity, and more rapidly overthrow fuper- 
{tition and corruption than any efforts of reafon by way of controverfy, 
or remonttrance, 


Le Petit Magafin des Dames.—The Lady's Magazine. Third Year. 
Pp. 212. 18mo.,) 2s. 6d. Paris. 1805. Imported by Deconchy. 


F all the bagatelles for the ladies with which the Paris prefs 
daily teems, this is perhaps the moft unexceptionally moral that 
we have feen, and we can fafely recommend it to the attention of 
thofe entrufted with the education of young ladies in the French lan- 
guage. The few pieces of poetry, although fome of them bear the 
name of de Stael, and are fuperior to moft fimilar produ€tions, are not 


very 
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very animated, but in general innocent ; a rare merit in French 
rhymes. The profe is judicioufly fefected, and difplays zood fenfe, 
tafteand elegance without that extavagance of fentiiient ability that is fo 
dangerous to female minds. ** The mother ofa family” by Villterque; 
and the ** conduét that a wife ought to have towards her hufband,” by 
Madame R. contain fentiments not unworthy the attention of fome of 
our Englifh matrons. 

«© The woman who deftroys her hufbard’s refpef.ability in his own 
houfe, deftroys the refources of her family. If her fons continue 
unmarried from fear of mecting with a wife that refembles her; or 
if when they marry, that they will carefully abfent their wives {rom her 
left they fhould imitate her example; the will become odious to all 
that fhould be moft dear to her, to her beft friends, to the only {upport 
that would remain in her old age.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
ARTHUR BROWNE, L. L. D. 


Late Prime Seryeant oF Iretanp, anp Seniox Fettow op 
TFrinity Cotrece Dun.in, 


Urit enim fulgere suo, qui frags avat artes 
Infra se positas ; extinctus amibitur iden,———Hor, 


O record leading circumftances in the lives and opinions of eminent 

men, efpecially ftatefmen and fcholars, from authentic documents; 
to reprefent their attainments and appreciate their merits, candidly and dis- 
paflionately ; to vindicate their fame from the calumnies of party preju- 
dice, or the malignity of private malice, without overlooking or exte- 
nuating their failimgs and imperfections, by an over-fond partiality ; in 
fhort, to hand down their charatters to pofierity in true and genuine co- 
lours, as bright examples of public virtue and perfonal worth; is a tribute 
of applaufe due to departed excellence, a laudable gratification to the 
feelings of friendfhip, and an initruétive leffon to the rifing generation 
andthe world at large, to imitate their virtues and avoid their defeéts. 


——— — Breve et irreperabile tempus 


Omnibus off vitep fed FAMAM EXTENDERE FACTIS, 
Hoc, VirtuTis Ofus, VIRGIL. 


Artuur Brown, the fubje& of thefe Memoirs, was born in Briftol, 
April 1. 1756., His family was refpeftable, and originally fettled in 
the north of Ireland; from which his grandfather, who was a clergyman 
of the eftablithed church, emigrated to North America, and fettled at 
Portfmouth in New Hampfhires Of feveral children, his eldelt fon, 
MarmMapuke Browne, was fent to Ireland, and educated in Trinity 
College, Dublin; where he married while he was a ftudent, and foon 
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after the birth of his fon Axruur, returned to North America with hi> 
family, and was appointed minifter of Trinity Church in Newports 
Rhode Ifland; a delightful fpot, once honored with the refidence of 
the truly pious and patriotic bifhop BerxeLey, during the unfuaccefsful 
profecution of hts noble plan for founding a univerfity in America: for 
the Provosthhip of which, with a moderate falary of £. 500 a year, (if I 
recollect right) he offered to refign his Epifcopal dignity and patronage 
as Bifhop of Cloyne, and an income of at least treble the value; and to 
banish himfelf to that country! a rare example of difintereftednefs and 
public {pirit :—Hiad his falutary fcheme been adopted, the American Colo- 
nies, would probably at this day, have maintained, and even ftrengthened 
their connexion with the parent country, through the foitering influence of 
a fufficiently numerous eftablifhed clergy of the church ef England. But the 
adminiflration of that day were too fhort fighted to fpeculate on remote 
advantages; and after four or five years of delay and difappointment, 
chagrined by minifterial chicanery, the bifhop was forced to relinquith 
hisfcheme, which was then ridiculed as Usopian, and returned to England. 
During his refidence at Newport, -he wrote his Minute Philofipher, and the 
charming and picturefque defcriptions of rural fcenery, -which adorn this 
elegant and ingenious produ€tion, were drawn from that neighbourhood. 

Mr, Browne, from whom I learnt this particular, was himfelf the bifhop’s 
godfon ; and had been encouraged by his lordfhip to enter the college of 
Dublin, and take holy orders; on a promife of patronage and preferment ; 
which probably would have been realized had the bifhop furvived long 
enough. 

After his wife’s deceafe, which happened a few years after their fettle- 
meat at Newport, Mr. Browne, applied himfelf, with redoubled affiduity, 
to the care and inftruction of his darling fon and only child ; and impreffed 
with a lively idea of the great fuperiority of the fyftem of education and dif- 
cipline purfued in the college of Dublin, over that of the American femina- 
ries, he anxioufly revived by letter, February 10, 1767, * a long fufpended 





* Mr. Browne poffefled amiable and engaging manners, and great eafe 


.and pleafantry of converfation. ‘The following extract from his firftletter, 


furnithes a lively fketch of the man. 
“© Dear SIR; 

** When you open this letter, it will no doubt furprife you to find it 
from your old friend and college acquaintance ; and the rather, as fo mach 
time has elapfed fince we have taken the leaft notice of each other : but this 
you will think the lefs of, when you are told that I had long fince deplored 
your untimely death, fuddenly in a fit; deceived by a report premature 
and ill-founded. 

‘* Many a time, my dear friend, has the tear of affection bedewed my 
cheek upon recollecting and mufing on your memory and repeated atts of 
friendfhip to me ; furpafiing any I received from thofe who were connected 
with me by the ties of blood. Your kindly offering to put money in my 
hand, when I parted from you on board the fhip on the quay of Cork, 
from a fufpicion of my being but indifferently provided therewith, is a cir- 
cumitance which never wiil be forgotten. Dum /piritus hos regit artus. 

** AsI make nodoubt you will be pleafed to hear how it is with me ; I 
will in a few lines make you acquainted with my fituation and. circum- 

itances : 
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correfpondence with his “* old friend and college a¢quaintance,” the reye. 

end Dr. Forsayretn, then a Fellow of Trinity College; and having re- 
ceived an anfwer, in a fubfequent letter to him, dated September 29, 1767, 
obferves:—** I havea fon, whom you mutt take charge of; a boy } 
«© will venture to fay, of notable parts, and who will never difgrace his 
** inftructor.” Some time after, in order to brighten the chain of friend- 
fhip, which had been tarnifhed by abfence, and to ‘ettle fome property 
near Cork, whicli devolved to him in right of his wife; Mr. Browne came 
Over to Ireland in.1770, and vilited Doctor Forfayeth that fummer, in the 
College ; but unfortunately died thortly after his return to Rhode Ifland, 
March 16, 1771. 

Soon after his deceafe, his fon, renewed, in his own name, the appli- 
cation which had been begun by his father, and wrote the following letter 
to doétor Foriayeth : 

« Rev. Sir, 
«¢ Senfible of the ftriét intimacy that fubfited between my deceafed 
father and yourlelf, 1 have thought it my duty to acquaint you with the 

reateft misfortune that could have happened to me in this world. No 
Soabt: Sir, you were much furprifed at not hearing from him fince his 
return; but he had not one well hour after. that he came on hhore. 
He took paflage on board a little pent-up veffel, where the want of exercife 
conduced, with fcarcity of provifions, to throw him into the hypochon- 
dria. The principal complaints were, an entire lofs of appetite, attended 
with great drowfinefs, which at laft terminated in a four ftomach. He 
was grown extremely thin, and puked up the very little he ate. Notwith- 
' flanding, we were not much alarmed, owing to the encouragement of the 





flances :—-—-I have been fettled thefe feven years in the fecond town, and 
in the pleafantet part of New England. Rhode Ifland is looked upon by 
all firangers as the garden of North America: few parts of England are 


better improved. Of Trinity Church, in Newport, ] am minifter, with a. 


falary of one hundred fterling per annum, befides perquifites, which ufually 
amount to ten pounds more; a very pretty glebe-houfe, with a good 
garden, ftable,“&c. &c. Ireckon my income, what I receive from Ireland 
included, and one hundred and thirty pounds fterling ; which is juft fufficient 
to place me above want, but not in affluence; as I fpend every farthing, 
and this, though but four in family, myfelf and fon (having lately loft my 
poor wife) a boy and maid. The country is very expenfive, aud my difpo- 
fition, perhaps rather too focial ; but if fo, I have not yet difcovered it, fo, 
fear I fhall perfevere. 1 think I have but a competency, and cannot think 
_ of diftreffing myfelf, by fcraping, to fave what I may never live to enjoy. 
Thus you fee, | have a competency, but ftill Iamnot happy: I am diflatished 
with the country and climate, and not over fond of the people. I pine 
after Ireland, without any profpeét of ever {pending my days in it, unlefs 
you fhould at length get a college living, and would receive me for your 
curate. This | am firmly of epinion, would be agreeable to me, and 
would induce me to quit the country; and whatis more, put me upon faving monty 
to enable me todofo. This, perhaps, you will laugh at; but J declare, I 
am more ferious in it than yon canimagine. I have much more to fay to 
you, but will defer it till £ hear from you, which I beg you will let 


me, &c.” 
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Goktors, who aifured us, that the fpring, and a journey to Portfmouth 

would remove every complaint. In fhort, he died moft unexpeétedly , the 
g6th of March. Never did I receive fuch a blow: not only. the little 

philofoply 1 had learnt, was of no ufe to me upon this occafion, but even 
religion could not avail, till the paffions had {pent their force. However & 
have endeavoured to turn it to the beft advantage, by fubmitting vo the will 
‘of Heaven, and hoping for future proteéton from. it. 

«« My poor father has frequently declared to me and all his friends, his 
intention of fending me to the Univerfity of Dublin this fummer; bat 
had the misfortune of not feeing my grandfather béfore his death.— 
Think, then Sir, what an addition it muft be to my grief, to find, that 
my grandfatner (an old man, and who has lately been fhocked with two 
fits of the paliy) determined in one night, wichout any confideration, to 
fend me to Chasbiric lge in this country, a place w hich my father detefted, 
and which is no berter than a fink of ignorance and vice. I have not 
feen him this fome time, but expe@& it foon; and believe I can ufe argu- 
ment, which will induce him to change his opinion. At all events, 
Sir, I fhall infift upon faying, till we hear from you, Could fuch a thin 
be brought about, in duftry th fhould not be wanting in me, Ww hatever ability 
might. {fit cannot, | muft think of fome other fcheme “of life; as I can 
‘never think of going to Cambridge, upon my dear Father’s account. 

« Tam affured your g good-nature will excufe this boldnefs in me; for you 
muft give me leave to fay, Sir, though I have never feen you, that {due 
‘you. after having heard my father fo often mention, with re{pe@, the 
mame of Docror Forsayetu. Oh, from your feelings as a friend, 
judge what mutt be the grief of an orphan ; 

lam, Sir, 
With the truef efteem, 
June 15- Your humble Servant, 
ARTHUR BROWNE.” 

Such a letter, written in fuch circumftances, proved irrefiftable. That 
2 boy of only fourteen years old ihould be capable of expreffing fuch 
generous and manly fentiments in fuch fimplicity of language, and elegance 
of ftyle; that he fhould, upon motives of filial duty and a noble abhorence 

of “ ignorance and vice,” counteract the withes of his neareft relatives, 
wanting to educate him at home; that he fhould voluntarily offer to quit 
‘all his conne&tions in America, and undauntedly crofs the Atlantic, alone, 
** the world before him, and ProvipeNnce his guide,” in order to commit him- 
felf and his fortunes to the patronage and proteétion of a perfonal franger 
indeed, but his father’s deareft friend; all thefé circumftances evinced 
a degree of fagacity and forefight, a firmnefs of decifion, a fpirit of enter- 
prife, and a generofity and elevation of mind, altogether uncommon, at 
any age. Dr. Forfayeth, the vigour of whofe underitanding was onlyexceed 
ed by the warmth of his heart, read or rather devoured his letter, with de- 
light; he inftantly invited tne orphan child of his friend, to come over wit- 
outdelay ; who arrivedaccording! y early in the next year, 17723 hereceived 
with rapture, the charming boy, (for fuch he really was, both in appear- 
ance and addrefs) he undertook his guardianfhip, he adopted him as his 
‘child, and entered him March 24, 17 77 hs under ' the taition of the Rev. Mr. 
Hales, Fellow of the College, who having entered Nov. 1, 1764, had been 
eleéted May 22, 1769, and was then an eminent tutor, after having beea 
originally, the moft highly fayoured pupil of Dr. Forfa; veth ; ; and who thea 
ive 
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lived with him in the fame building, No, XXIV. in the library Square, in the 
itricteft and moft indiffoluble intimacy of reciprocal friendfhip and affe€tion, 
watil the Dodtor’s much lamented death, in the year 1786, at the age of 
years; (exactly the fame as Doctor Browne’s, at his deceafe) having 
died in a noble caufe, the caufe of the widow and the orphan ; in confe- 
quence of an inflammation on his lungs, contraétcd by repeated colds during 
a fevere winter in Dublin, whilft he was employed in foliciting and-endea- 
-vouring to procure the pafling of a bill through parliament, that he had 
formed for the relief of the Widows and Children of the Clergy of the 
Eftablifhed Church, in Ireland; which paffed through the Houfe of 
Commons, indeed, but unfortunately mifcarried in the Lords, from 
ignorance of its utility, and the ill-founded prejudices of thofe who ought 
to have been its warmeft fupporters—the late Primate Robinson, and fe- 
_veral of the Clergy, fwayed perhaps, too much, by his authority. ‘This 
excellent bill, was formed by Doéter Forfayeth upon the model of the 
Hunuity Scheme for the benefit of the Scotch Clergy ; which was originally 
founded in the year 1747, on the calculations of the great MacLaurin, 
and fucceflively improved by the correétions of Mr. Wesster and Dr, 
Price, afterwards; until brought to its prefent ftate of unrivalled ftability 
and perfection. In this noble and permanent annuity fcheme, all the 
Scottifh Clergy and profeflors, married and unmarried are compelled by 
law, to fub{cribe to fome one of the four following claffes of annuities 
for widows, viz. 10/, 15/. 20/. or 25/. the choice of whichever clafs, is 
optional ; the fubfcribers paying at the rate of 1/. 5s. fubfcription, for 
every 5/. annuity ; and the fcheme admirably extends a provilion of ten 
years income of the chofen annuity, in one fum, to the children, if there 
be no widow left, at the hufband’sdeath. Supprefling the firft clafs of tol, 
Dostor Forfayeth fubmitted a fourth of 30/. as better fitted to the meridian 
of Irelznd ; and by the provifions of his bill, while the beneficed Clergy 
were compellable to fubfcribe to fome one of the foregoing claties; the 
-Gurates were left at liberty to fubfcribe or not, to any, at their own dif- 
cretion. The time I truft, is not far diftant, when the friends of the 
church and the members of a more enlightened Legiflature will revive and 
enact this truly philofophical philoclerical bill; the neceflity for which, from 
the dilproportionate rife of times to the incomes of the Clergy, 1s every 
day growing more urgent and imperious. 

When he became a ftudent of Trinity College Dublin, young Browwe, 
by anremitting atliduity and atteation to his ftudies, diftinguifhed him- 
felf for his rapid progrefs in all the branches of learning taught in that 
noble feminary ; and was not lefs fortunate, in conciliating general favour, 
by the uncommon attraétions of his addrefs and converfation, Uniting 
a wonderful verfatility of mind, capable of fhifting with the greateft eafe, 
from the lighter avocations of poetry and the belles letters, to the feverer 
ftudies of Philofophy and Mathematics ; with the moft infinuating man- 
mers, he readily accommodated himfelf to all humours and difpofitions ; 
““ he became, (in the language of a print, by no.méans partial to his 
merits,*) ‘* the idol of the ftudents; who loved him with the affection 
of fond children; for he ftrove to retain their afteétions, by a fuavity of 
temper—-by rild aad engaging manners——peculiarly his own:” and 
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never did any one more undefignedly, and thereby perhaps, more faccels” 
fully practice Cicero’s grand political maxim :— Primum hoc fiatus virtutis, 


animes, (onciliare hominum, atque ad ufus fuuos adjungere. 

In the year 1774, in confequence of his proficiency in claffical learning, 
he was elected a fholar of the howfe, or one of the feventy tludents on the 
foundation, when a junior-fophiiter. And fo well did “he profit by the 


joint inftruéctions of Dr. Forfayeth, and Mr. Haies, that only two years after, 


J 
at the early ftanding of a junior Bachelor, he was fufficiently qualified to 


offer himfelf for the firit time a candidate for a vacant fellowthip in 1776, 
‘from a competent knowledge of the various branches of litera'ere and rwdi- 
ments, of {cience, sequieed 3 in that ftricteft and faireft peblic examination, 
perhaps in the world, ‘The next year 1777, he fucceeded, and was eleét- 
ed a Fellow of the College, with diftinguifhed reputation, being then in his 
twentieth year. Having made choice of the law, as the profeilion moft 
congenial to his enterprizing temper, and beft adapted to the difplay of 
his iplendid talents, he went to London, and purfued his ftudies at the tem- 
ple during the regular period of time neceflary for his admifiion to the bar. 
and through the munificence of his moft excellent and indulgent guardian, 
Dr. Forfayeth, he was enabled to gratify his paflion for finifhing his education 
in the moft liberal ftyle, both at home and abroad; to get admiffion into 


othe firft circles for worth and talents in London, and to make an excurtion 


to the Continent, where he vifired France and the Netherlands. And his 
letters to his college friends, written during that period, dilplayed no ordi- 
nary reach of obfervation and infight into the various charadters and 
circuinitances of men and things, and places which occured sto him in that 
early ftage of his journey through life. 

The next important epoch in his public life, 
one of the reprefentatives of the Univerfity in Parliament: 
the account of witich, it will be neceflary to review the fituation of our 
alma mater, at that time. 

The College of Dublin, the mater univerfitatis, was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, and chiefly defigned to be a feminary for tlie education of 
the eftablifhed Ckrgy of Ireland. To promote this defign, and to fecure 
a proper head, by the ftatutes of King James I. its mo munificent patron, 
the Provoft was required, Ist. to be in 1 haly orders, and 2dly, of the ftanding 
at leaft of a bachelor of divinity: and from that time, until the deceafe of 
the Rev. Doctor Richard Baldwin, about the year 1758, the provotts, ia 
facceffion, were uniformly clergymen. He was fucceeded by a fenior 
fellow of the college, but a Layman, and q lawyer, Dr. Fran is Andrews, 
during the adminiftration of the duke of Bedford, when lord lieutenant of 
Ireland ; by virtue of two difpenfations of the crown, (a power referved 
toit in the college charter) from his ftatutable difabilities —a mof difaftrous 
4nnovation, which, during his provoftihip, gave the fir wound to the difci- 
pline of the College, and the morals of the ftudents, by infufing the fabtle 
poifons of electioneering craft and political intrigue into their youthful 
minds ; the provptt being himfelf a politician ‘and in parliament, and 
interfering more than once in the ele&tion of members for the univerfity ¥, as 
the writer of thefe memoirs can teftify, 

Upon his deceafe in 1774, notwithftanding the remonftrance of the 
Senior Fellows, who compofe with the proy ‘ot the government of the 
college, and the oppofition of the ts table primate a Hon, deprec: it~ 
ing a fymilar fucceffor, and praying taat the appointment might revert inte 
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the old, clerical charinel Dr. Yohs Hely Hutchinfon, his Majefty’s prime. 
ferjeant, and afterward fecretary of ftate, was appointed Provoft, with no 
Jefs thanthree difpeniations from the ftatutes, (the third, from celibacy 
during the earl of Harcourt’s adminiftration. , A imeafure, which it is faid, 
contributed more than any other, to work that nobleman’s difgrace with 
the King, onhisreturn to England. 

In the year 1778, while Mr. Browne was profecuting his ftudies at the 
tempie, the provoft’s cldeft {cn, Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinfon, (now earl of 
Donoghmore) was ele&ted a member of parliament for the univerfity; 
bat a petition having been brought againit his eleGtion on the ground of 
undue influence, his feat was vacated by a vote of the houfe of commons ; 
and Mr. Fitzgibbon, who had fuccefsfully managed the petition, offered 

“himfelf as a candidate., On this occafion, the Provoft attempting to 
fubfitute his nephew, councellor Duquerrey, in the room of his fon ; Mr, 
Browne, as being a permament member of the fociety, and univerfally 
efteemed for his yirtue and talents, was fixed on by a confiderable body of 
the independent electors, as the fitteft perfon to defend and promote: the 
rights and interefts, of the univerfity, and to prevent it from being de- 
graded with a family doroigh, At that time, Mr. Fitzgibbon, (fince, at- 
torney-general, Lord Chancellor, and Earl of Clare) fucceeded in his 
ele€tion : but afterwards in 1783, having been deferted by a powerful 
party of the Fellows, who notwithfianding his fervices, and rather im- 
politically, prefered the intereft of Sir Lawrenée Parfons, the latter’ was 
elefted member along with Mr. Browte, who came in without oppo- 
fition. ‘This carly. competition of Political interefts, unfortunately pre- 
duced an animofity which long fubfited in the breaft of Lord Clare ; and 
led him; pethaps, during the exercife of his vifitaterial authority, in 1798, 
to reprimand Dr. Browne, rather too feverely, for a fingle deviation 
from the formalities of academic diicipline ; without the concurrence or 
approbation of the other viliter, Doéior Duigenan: a trivial ¢ircum- 
flance, which has been maguited, moft angeneroufly and malignanily, 
by their foes, tocalumninate thefe exalted and excellent charaéters,. fince 
their decezfe. Butwhen Dr. Browne, in the feccnd feilion of 1800, gave 
his zealous, decided, and difinterefled fupport to the great and importaat 
meafure of parliamentary Union ; which he kad oppofed in the foregoing 
feffion, ** thro’ fal.e complaifance,”” as he confefted, to an ungrateful 
portion of his conttituents,” againft his better judgment, which, from the 
time of the rebellion, 1798, had been inclined to the meafure ; —a mea- 
fure, which he now fupported, as he deciared, “ from full convi@ion of 
its urgent and imperious neceflity as “‘a refuge from ruin,”’—as the only 
alternative lefi, to remove and prevent the complicated evils, prefent and 
future, refulting from ‘* the madnefs of democracy, the horrors of re- 
‘bellion, ard. the ineffictency, irritations, and corruptions of a fubordi- 
mate, provincial parliament ;’”—the only feafible method, to fecure ‘* the 
Wabifity and perinanency of the Confitution im Curch and State ;—-and 
#6 counteract and defeat the inceflant mackination of France ‘to fever 


Jreland frore Great Britain ;—from “* refocét for the'fentiments of po in- 


coniiderabie part of the nation,’ and efpeciaily, ‘of the (oberer and m« ft 
refpect Me part of) his Own cOrftituents,—and in fine, from ationtmn to 
his Maiefty’s repeated declarations, that He though: the Union ctiential 
to the inceielt: uf che empire.”—Dr. Browne open!y and repeatedly ais 


fertine, boch at that time and afterwards, that in voting for the meature, 
he wasiiflaenced by no mercenary motives, that he had made no it 
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gons with. government for his fervices:—Such manly, publig-fpirited and 
difinterefted conduct, fuch voluntary facrifice of popularity, which no man 
‘valued higher, extorted the approbation and efteem of that high minded 
-nobleman, Lord Clare, and converted’ him into a cordia] and fteady 
friend tothis ‘* kindred foul,” until the laft hour of his life.* 

At the general election in 1790. Dr. Browne,.was a fecond time, 
gnanimoufly- elected member for the Univerfity, with Mr. Frauis Hely 
Hutchinfon, the Provoft’s third fon; and a third time, in 1797, when, 
eu the exclufion of the latter, Mr. George Knox, was ele&ed in his room, 

gentleman, whofe fole pretenfions to’ reprefent the Univerfity, feems 
to have originated from oppefition to the Hutchinfon-intereft ; and in 
whofe favor, by the partiality of his fupporters, an unaccountable 
deviation took place, from that honorable, and heretofore, indifpenfable 





*The following extra& of letters from lordCiare, to Dogter Browns, 
will thew the terms of intimacy fubfifting between them, 


No. 1. 
«© My dear Browne, 


«On Wednefday laft, I have received a very fevere hurt from the — 
pummel of my faddle, which would have ended very ferioufly, if I had 
not, almoft immediately, undergone a difficult and .painful operations 
which, however, has completely relieved me, but confines me to my bed, 
from whence I write this letter.—I prefume, you will not hefitate to 
accept the fituation, which, for she prefent, is within your reach [the 
prime-ferjeanthip.] , 

«* [| fhall not envy Mr. P—— his happinefs, if his friend Mr. M 
fhall fucceed him: bur it is melancholy to fee, that intrigue foould flourifh as 
wigoroufiy as ever, in Trinity College. 

Always very truly your’s. 





; My dear Browne, 


Lonpon ¥ CLARE” 
May, 25, 1801. 


No. Ii. 


«© My dear Browne, 

« If government fhall confalt with me on the fubje& {of a vacancy om. 
the judicial bench,] I can only fay, that I will hone/ly and confciention/ly fate 
My opinion of the qualifications of every candidate; confidering only, 
which of them\is, according to my judgment and information, bet calcuwiated to 
ceatribute to the due adminiftration of Fuftice. 

Your’s always very truly, 


My dear Browne. 
Mount-SHanon, CLARE.# 


Sep. 21, 1801. 


W.B. This is a moft honourable teftimony to lord Clare’s uprightnefs¢ 
Whofe death, not long after, was a great national calamity. 
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qualifications for candidates, of ‘having received their education in the 
College of Dublia.——ButMr, Kaox, had powerful connexions. ' 
With this colleague, Dr. Browne continued to diicharge his duty in 
arliament, until the abolition of onc of the feats of the Univerfity borough, 
in December 1800; when, in compliance with the withesof adminiftra. 
tion (fignified to him by the noble lord who conducted its .meafures) 
preferring Mr. Knox to him (although that gentleman had uniformly 
oppofed the union throughout) Dr. Browne was induced voluntarily to 
refigni his feat; whefeby Mr. Knox continued the fitting member, without 
incurring the rifque of a ballot. 
“Such was the clofe. of the political career of a man, who in his own 
candid avowal of his principles, declared himfelf,—*< a fincere Proteftant, 
not like many, a mere political, but a religious Proteitant,* with opinions 


founded on reafon, ftudy and reflection :” and who, with a noble liberality | 


of mind, free from bigotry or intolerance,—‘‘ wifhed that every privi- 
ledge-fhould be grantedd to the Catholics, con/jfent with fhe /afaty of the 
eftablifoment : for to the eftablifhment alfo,” added he, “* on much-re- 
flexion, I am‘ a fteady friend.”—-—Speech in the Honfe of Commons, 
February 18, 1800. 

Fven his enemies muft confefs, that Dr. Browne on all occafions, fhewed 
in the ftrongeft manner, the moft ative attachment to the king, the 
church, and the conftitution; though he blamed certain minifteria} meafures; 
of this, he received the ftrongeft acknowledgment from lord Camden, though 
in oppodfition.f And of his difintereftednefs, the many hee cieaniaadeale 





oo — 


* That Dr. Browne was indeed a-truly ‘* religious Proteftant”—~ his 
courageous reprobation of the abfurd, immoral and anti-chriftian mode 
‘of duelling, farnifhes 2 ftriking {pecimen in his fueceding fpeech, May 21, 
1800. » : 
€ Gentlemen,” f2id he, “< were much in the habit of wifhing to make 
perfonal attacks upon him :—he was not afhamed to say,.that * fe eared 
Gop ;” if not, the Scriptures had told him, that a: the laf? day Heaven voald 

* be afoamed of him. He was not afraid to obferve, that from his peculiar 


fituation, as fenior-fellow ofa College, decorum made it peculiarly incum- ; 
Bent on him not to feek for quarrels; nor was he forgetful, that the 


knowledge, that a duel might deprive him of feven hundred pounds a 
year, made adventuring adverfaries particularly courageous in feeking 
for fo unequal a combat; he fpoke boldly, becaufe he felt he was no 
coward, and he believed every man felt it ; but while at the fame time he 
was confcious that there were fituations arifing accidentally and invo- 
luntarily between gentlemen which are much to be lamented, and to real 
{pirit, difficult to be refifted ; he was free to own, that if any man vented 
his cold blooded interefted and premeditated malice upon him, and much 
more,.if he was the poor inftrument of the malice of others, he would meet 
his impotent aflault with filent contempt.” | ; 


+ The following extra& of a letter from Lord Campen to Doétot 
Browne, in 1798, as being equally honourable to both, may hers’ 
be inferted, without any breach of the delicacy due toprivate corref- 
pondence. | 
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voluntarily paficd over. of advaticing himfelf confiderably in the world’ 
the. great and tempting offers he rejeted in the time of the Regency’ 
furnifh confiderable evidence. 

The following tketch of Dr. Browne’s general charatter, has been 
already fo ably and faithfully drawn'by the ingenious and judicious 
Editor of that conftitational paper, Tue Dustin Journatn, of Junc.1, 
1865, that I fhall take the liberty of repubhfhing 1t with fome additional 
remarks. 

‘¢ We thould ill convey the public fentiment of regret, for the lofs of 
the late prime ferjeant were we to withhold that tribute of refpect and 
admiration of his conda& as a truly hone? and independent gentleman, whic 
the whole train of a long political life has acquired to his memory, Ele- 

)} vated. by his learning to the trely honourable and enviable fituation 
of a fellow of Dublin college, and adopting the -profeffion of the bar, Mr. 
Browne very foon diftinguifhed himfelf fo highly. as to be chofen reprefent- 
ative for the Univerfity. NHeentered into parliament in 1783, and. was 
charaterifed in the Houfe of Commons by elegant correétnefs, logical 

recifion, and fterling good fenfe. In thofe ftormy and unhappy times 
which followed, he adopted the very arduozs and unprofitable tatk of ating 
with ftri&t indepehdence of any party ; though enthufiaftically attached 
to found atid rational liberty, no man faw more clearly the dangers of 
licentioufnefs : and accordingly, our parliaméntary hiftory will prove that 
no deizagogue could ever count upon Dr. Browne as his follower ; no faction 
could enrojl him asa partizan: fteady to the ({tri€teft principles of truth 

‘and patriotifm ; he alike oppofed thofe meafures which -he thought mif- 
chievous, and fupported thofe which he thought ufeful to the country ; 
even though the firlt fhoald enjoy the fanétion of popularity, and the\latter 
fhould expofe him to inevitable injury. 
> « The clergy of Ireland cannot forget, that when in 1787, the firft 
attack was made upon the church eftablifiment, by abetting the popular 
diflike to the payment of tythes, Dr. Browne ftood forth one of their 
ableft champions ; and by his learning, his refearch, his proofs and his 
arguments, ‘effectually overturned the mafs of fophiftry, mitatement, 
ealamay, and clamour, which had been raifed againit the church of 
Jreland, for purpofes, which fucceding years have too plainly developed.” 


Sir, 
© T am forry that you have thought it neceffary to make‘ any apology 
in addreffing me upon the fubject on which I have been favored with a 
lettter from you; as I am always ready and defirous of doing juftice to thofe 
perfons with whofe characters [ became acquainted during my refidence in 
Ireland. I certainly fhould not do that juftice to your’s which it deferves 
. from me, did I not declare, that Jam convinced his Majefty has not a more loyal 
fubje? ; and I beg to affure you, that you may depénd upon fuch a report 
being made by me in this kingdom. 
l have the honor to remain, 
With perfe& truth, 
Sir, 
Your moft obedient, 
Humble fervant, 








CAMDEN. 
Indeed 
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Indeed, almoft the laft aé& of his political life wasa fruitlefs attempt tores 
fift the fpoliation of the revenue of the church ; when he ftood forth, almog 
fingly, to oppofe a bill introduced into, the Houfe of Commons, fhortly 
before its expiration in 1800, for depriving the parochial clergy in Ire- 
land, of their legal and indubitable right to the tythe of agifment, or of 
barren cattle ; under a voluntary fufpenfion of the exercife of which, they 
had laboured for fixty years ; fubmitting without murmuring to a former 
inhibitory vote of the Houfe of Commons about the year 1740. On this 
occafion, Dr. Browne in vam remonftrated againft the fatal precedent of 
depriving under colour of law, a numerous and unoffending defcription of 
fubjeéts of their property without their confent: an unconttitutional 
meafure, he faid, unknown fince the days of 4/fred the Great ; a meafure, 
of fpoliation, which even the haughty and imperious Henry VII durft} 
not attempt, at the time of the diffolution of the religious houfes in 
England, and the alineation of their revenues* until he had either perfuaded | 
or intimidated the owners into a formal furrendry of their titles: a meafure 
as impolitic as it was unjuft and unconftitutional, fince it had operated 
heretofore, as a bounty upon grazing and a tax upon tillage; and would 
alfo in futur, preclude any augmentation of the namber of the parochial. 
clergy, by raifing theirtythes, which had been alineated, loft, or reduced 
far below their value, to their proper level, as in England ; thereby to 
enable the hierarchy to remove the evil of pluralities, and alfo by dividing | 
benefices, to encreafe the number of the clergy, fo deplorably poor in | 
Ireland. But argument was of no avail againft the prevailing prejudice ; ) 
and the bill, with the moft indecent precipitation, and without giving’ f} 
time for petitioning againft it, was hurried through both houfes, and pafled 
into a law, in lefsthan three wecks from itsintroduCtion by Sir Fohn Macart- 
ney! Such was. the reward of the parochial clergy of Ireland, for their | 
uniform loyalty to the crown and attachment to the conftitution, and fup- | 
port of the connexion with Great Britain, at all times; fuch their reward | 
for the patient endurance of fyftematic courfe of a pillage and perfecution, . 
from friends and enemies, for many years ; fuch their reward for their : 
patriotic and hazardous exertions to reftore tranquility and bring offenders | 
to juftice, during the woeful period ofthe rebellion of 1798, during which, 
feveral were aflaflinated, Doétor Hamilton, Mr. Butler, Mr. Knipe, &e. &e§ 
others, forcedto emigrate tolingland and Wales ; and all materialy injured 
in their property. While by a moft invidious and mortifying contrat, 
they ftill behold themfelves left in the fhade—and the diffenting and the popifh 
clergy, either already enjoying, or looking forward, with no unfounded 
hope; to anaugmentation of their incomes, from the bounty and liberality 
of government! . 

But toreturn, fromthis digreffion, extorted by the fufferings and priva- 
tions of the Irith clergy of the eftablithed church, in this their ‘* day of 
trouble, and of rebuke and of blafphemy,” to the remaining particulers of 
Dr. Browne’s charaéter :———** when the dangers of the country in 1796, 
called for the iervice of every man who loved the king, and the contti- 
tution, the honeft impulfe which raifed the armed yedmanry, was 
at firft conceived to be inconfifter.t with the peaceful habits of academic 
life, and the ‘ardor of the ftudents of the Univerfity was (not without 
dificalty) fora time reftrained ; but the appearance of the French off 
Bantry, removed that reftraint, 2nd Dr. Browne, was, by an unanimous 
requinuon, called upon to put himfelf at the head of a corps, which for 
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difcipline and ¢ appearance, foon became, under his care, the boat <f the 
yeomanry : > [when; fuch was his zeal for their improvement, and his 
verfatile genius, that from the moft approved treatifes on military tuctics, 
he compiled a fhort treatife for their ufe. ] 

« Upon the great queftion of Unton, he thonght (as he always thoug't 
for himpelf,) that it was the only meafure which promifed fecurity to the 
conftitution, in church and ftate, and tranguillity to Ke country. On 
thefe grounds he atted; and though aflai led with the moft inceflant and 
virulent calumny by an active and maliguant party, he gave to the meafure 
of union, ‘the full fapport of his voteand his ealents. 

« This -volunt we! facrifice of popularity, and his fubfequent reftgnation 
of his feat in parliament, were claims which called too Arongly upoa 
the gratitude of government to be overlooked ; and Dr. Browne, was 
appointed to the office of his M: ijelty’s prime ferje: int, (in 1802) with every 
profpet, from his talents and his fervices, of being in time advanced to 
the judicial rank.* 





as - a en ee nee — 





* In addition to the foregoing teftimony of lord Codan, (fee note, p. 
414) unequivocally intimating doctor Browne’s profpeé of advancement 
to the judicial bench ; the following extracts of letters from lord Casrie- 
REAGH, during lord ‘Corawalliz’s adminiftration, and from ‘lord Corn- 
WaLLis himfelf fince, indicate the high fenfe they entertained of Dr. 
Browne’s fervices and claims. 


No. I. 
« My dear Sir, Park, Friday morn. 
‘« You may be affured, that I fhall always have great pleafure in 
bearing tetimony to she xealous and decided fuppo't you have given the King’s 
government, and whenever an application from you is brought under the 
lord liewtenant’s confideration, | thall have much fatisfaétion in reprefent- 
ing the walue of thefe fervices which you have rendered to his excellency’s 
adminiitration, during the important conteft in whieh we have been engaged. 
“ Hy dear Sir, 
‘s With great regard, 
« Your faithful and obedient fervant, 
“ Doctor Browne,” « CASTLEREAGH.”’ 
No, IL. 





Burlington treet, June g; 1802. 
«* Dear Sir. 

~  Thave received your letters, dated the 22d of May and 4th of June; 
and-if on any occation your name fhold be mentioned tome by the men in 
power on this fide of the water, you may be affured, that I fhall {peak of 
you in fuci terms as the high efteen I have for your talents and charader would 
didate. This however is not likely to be the cafe, &c. 

‘© | have the honor to be, 


Dear Sir, 
‘© Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
*© Doftor Browne.” « CORNWALLIS,” 
No. Hi. 
“ Sir, re 


“Tam truly fenfible of, and fhall always be re rt to acknowledge “the 
im crtant 
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“' Tn his progrefs to that advancement, he was arrefied by a fhort and 
fuden illnefs, foccafioned by over fatigue in the afhizes, on the Munfter’ 
Circuit, where ‘he atted” as judge; as he had’ done with diftinguifhed 
reputation, on three preceding occafions ; in addition to which, during 
fome tedious trials at bar, which lafted the whole day, he incautioufly ate® 
hard bifcuit’ and cheefe';—indigeftible food; which brought on an 
obftruction in his bowls, not to be removed by medicine, and terminated” 
in‘his death, June 8; 1805, fhortly after his return from cireuit.] “ His 
death deprived the Univerfity and the bar of one, who, by his learning, 
his talents, and his integrity, was one of their brighteft and pureft orna- 
ments; it deprived the circle of fociety in which he lived of a man as 
fincere and fleady in ‘his friendfhips, as he was kind and gentle in his 
manners and deprived an amiable and beloved family, [confifting ofa 
widow and five children, four of them very young] of the moft affeétionate 
of hufbands and the kindeft of fathers; and, to aggravate their lofs, and 
prolong their forrows, the writer of this, is warranted to declare, left 
in rather indigent circumftances ; which has reluétantly induced an appfi- 
cation to government for the relief. of the family of a good and faithful 
fervant, who, while involved in profeflional and literary purfuits, and ab- 
forbed -in public affairs, unavoidably negleéted his domeftic concerns and 
private interefts ;.and in the fhort period which intervened, between 
his promotion «o the prime-ferfeanthhip and. his death, could not avail him- 
felf,.as he intended,* of the increafe of his income to fecure a competent 


proviiion for his family. 


Hor. 





“ Excufjus proprits, alieva uegotior cure !” 


«* His pen, was one of the few, which have of late years, been exerted 
in Ireland, to amufe and initruét, without inflicting pain on others. In 


— 





imiortant fervices you rendered my ad miftration during the fecond feffion in 
which tlre-queftion of Union was agitated: and fhall retain a rea/ efteem and 
regard for yor chara@er and condu& ; but although itwas my intention to have 
taken the firit favourable opportunity of promoting your wifhes, (after I 
had {atisfied fome previous engagements which I was reluCtantly compelled 
to contract) if | had remained fome time longerin Ireland’; I am concerned 
to fay, that at prefent, it’is entirely out of my power to.take a farther part 
than by my fincere good withes. 
Aw, _  Thavethe honor, &c. 
* Dosior Browne,” « CORNWALLIS.’ 
rer ‘ 


* Id fearching his papers, an account-book was found, at the head of 
which’ Was the following memorandum : ‘* This account hegins the firft of 
January? 1805 May the blefing of Gon attend it! And may He that 
Seth ine’ fecret reward openly, this effufon of private devotion, and raife up 

. friendg vp hie fainily | May Ais prayers and his alms, be had in remembrance 

~ befgré the throne of Grace! 

vy ‘sy Stirely, a fmall portion of the public money cannot be better employed 

vU} than. in making fome provifion for the family of a man who was in the beft 
* fente of the word, the benefactor of the public. — Epytor, shat 
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that fickly flate of public appetite, which is only, to be gratified by public 
ve ext and party rancour, his productions have mt ‘forced. themfelves,, 

public notice : but they have been in this, re{pect like their author, 
ae with the fame gentle, unafluming character, they, bear the fame , 
features of tafte, learning, and benevolence.’ : 

Notwithftanding his various and embarafling duties and avocations, Dr. 
Browne, though of a delicate frame, and in the courfe of a life,of only 
forty-nine years, ftill found, or created, time for attaining a confiderable 
degree of information in the French, Italian, Span, German, and Perfian 
languages, and for compofing a variety of publications ; 

1. LeGures o:: Civil and Eccle faftical Lar, &c’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. f Compendium of Ecclefaftical Law in Ireland, 8vo, .of which, afecond 
edition, with great additions, was publified in 1803. —N..B. Thefe two 
works rank high in public eftimation. 

A Treatife on the Greek Tenfes, which evinces uncommon acutenefs, and 
critica) {kill in that language, of which he was for feveral years univerfity 
profefior, and which, being communicated to that eminent claflical fcholar, 
as well as ftatefman, Mr. Cuartes_Fox, produced in anfwer, a Differtation 
onthe fubjcct ; which, (with his permiflion) may perhaps be given; om 
fome future occafion, to the public, as a valuable communication. 

4. Sketches, or Hints for’ Effays, 2 vol. 8vo. exhibitiag the natural. and 
unpremeditated effufions of an elegant and cultivated mind, foftened 
by domeftic forrows, and its afperitics fmothered by extenfive commerce 
with the world, and refined and exalted by religion. 

5- Lranflations of Poems from the Perfian and Spanifh languages, which have 
met the approbations of the beft Orientaliiis and. Su W. illiam Oufely, lord 
Moira, &c. have commended in their letters to him. 

6, Sundry.communications of confiderable merit in the Zran/a@ions of the 


Royal Irifo Academy, from its commencement. » 
7. In 1800, ie printed,” “* not for general pubit ication, but for diftri- 
bution among a few friends, > fome documents windicating his parliamentary con~ 


dudt from the charge of inconfiflency 3 in which, he ‘ae fatisfactorily refuted the 
calumny. 

8; In the fame year, and’ in the like maner. —Remarks on the Terms of the 
Union.— in which he thus ftates his reafon for writing them. 

«« The principle of Union is decided, ‘The public approbation or difap- 
probation of the erms is of infinite canfequence to the peace and profperity.” 
of the country. On the former, fice the rebellicn, 1 never had but one opinion, 
though I at firft improperly conceded it to the op.nions of others. On the 
latter, 1 had many doubts, which if not entirely difpelled, have certainly 
been in a great meafure removed. Having never Kad a proper opportunity 
of explaining my fentiments thereon, and having been prevented ‘by mdif-” 
pofition and particular circumftances of fatigue, from attending the heufe 
in'that ftage of the bill, in which | meant to have delivered them ; ; it gives 
me fatisfaction to have an opportunity of doing fo, by briefly confidering 
the various articles to which they relate, and: the principal objections 
tothem offered ; andof proving, that my aflent given to, thefe termsy: 
is not dlinaly implicit, or fervilely univerjal s > and. he thea difcufles briefly, but 
in a mafterly way, thefe objections, as they relate to, 1. Zhe paucity of Repre- 
_Jfentatives. 2. Church. 3. 1be Catholics.” 4. The City of Dublin. 5. Law. 
6. Tkade. 7. Taxation. 8. Controyerted i g. Abjentees. 10. Tranquility. 
ll. Feb. 12. Local Legiflaturen 136 The Sectlementof 1802 a et 

uch 
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** Such. concludes he, are fome of the obvious remarks upon the term 
of union, which naturally fuggeft themfeives toa plain mind ; and which, 
I think, ferve to convince us, that if thefe thefe terms be not altogether as 

rfe& as hope might conceive, they are at leaft, mach mere /atisfudicry, than 
in the ufual intercourfe of human affairs, reason could expect.” | 

“In the courfe of an extenfive and various correfpondence,” adds he; 
** ewo letters from fenfible men—one in Scotland, the other in America— 
in the progrefs of laft year, (1799) much amufed me: I am an enemy 
faid my nobleallied Scottith triend, to she Union: We, lays he, undoubtedly, 
gained in happinef{s and wealth, but we facrificed cur pride!” We, fridmy 
commercial American friend, aae affonibed at four rnjecting the bleffings of union : 
Yoe have facrificed riches and comfort to pride !” ) 

Though already too prolix, I fear, in thus fondly dwelling on the 
minuter traits of chasacter in a long-loved friend, I cannot refiit the 
temptation of inferting the follewing highly honorable and appropriate 
teftimony to hisuncommon worth, given by an aflociate, who knew him 
well, and had oppofed him at elections; but was reconciled to him before 
he refigned his fellowhhip, for a college-benelice.* 

‘** His qualities were perhaps of tco mjd a character, for the agitated 
f{cene in-which it was his lot to a&t : but the man, whofe domeftic life might 
have afforded an example of piety, to men who could not plead his avo- 
cations ; the man, who in his judicial character, was careful to maintain, 
by his attendance on public worfhip, that refpect for religion fo neceflary 
to produce and enforce obedience to the laws ; and who, not confining 
himfelf to a cold, formal difcharge of his duty ou the bench, became the 
humane and willing advocate of the friendlefs prifoner; the man, in fine, 
whofe memory is hallowed by the bleflings of the poor, by the forrrows o 
his friends, and by the regret of his enemies,—whrofe overtures of recjpro- 
cal forgivenefs and mutual amnefty—he was foremoft to meet and accept 
with cheerfulnefs—may well be prefented to you (the ftudents) asa model 
of mora: imitation.” 

66 us dehderis, {it pudor, tam cari capitis, aut modus \” 
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J. H. 


Refleciens en Papal Excommunications, fuggefted by the veccnt Cafe of Dore 
wanv. Father O'Brien, 
TO THE EDITOR, 
SiR, 
N page 94 of your 87th Number for September Jaft, you mentioned 
that the following very fingular cafe was tried at the aflizes of Cork 
before the Hony Judge Day, and a fpecial jury :— 

That “a baker ot the name of Donovan, brought an a@ion againtt the 
Rey. Mr. O'Brien, Vicat-General to Dr. Coppinger, Titular Biihop of Cork, 
an! Roman Catholic parifh price of Clonakilty. The damages were laid 
at 500!. lt appeared on the tr.al, that a fubfcription had been fet on foot 
by the prieft for the purpote of building a Roman Catholic chapel. Do- 

Novas 
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© The Rev. Dr. MfJkr, in a difcourfe delivered fhortly after Dr, Browne's 
deceafe, in the college chapel, Sunday, June 23, 1805. . 
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povan was ordered to pay as his affixed quota, tés. 3d. which he accord- 
ingly did; he was afterwards called on to pay gs.; this fum he likewife 
paid, but obferved at, the time that he was very poor, and that he could 
not afford it A third demand on him of 168. was made by the prieft, 
which Vonovan reiufed to comply with. On Donovan's going to mafs 
the ollowing Sunday.he was afked by the prieft whether he would pay 
the lus. or ot; he anfwered, that he was not able. The pricit rejoined, 
“{ will fete you’ Terrified at this obfervation, Donovan fent by his 
wise 16s. to the houfe of the prieft, who refufed then to take lefs than two 
guineas. On. the fol owing Sunday the {prieft curted fram the altar all 
thofe who had not paid his demands towards building the chapel. Dono 
van went on the next holiday to mafs, and was formally excommunicated y 
and the people denounced .s curfed and contaminated if they fhould deat 
or hold any communicatiou with him. This threat was fo effectual, that 
not one of the country pe ple would fell a fod of tarf to Donovan to heag 
his oven, and Donovan could nog even fell in his own name fuch flour or 
fioc’: which lay on his hands Keduced almoft to defpair from his forlora 
fituation, the baker went in a white theet to the chapel as a voluntary pe- 
nance, and aiked pardon of God and the prieft for his difobedierce; and 
was there defired by the prieft to attend him to his houfe, where he again 
demanded trom him the two guineas, which Donovan aifured bim be 
eould not poflibly make up. The excommunication was therefore conti- 
nued in full force againit him, and be was confequently obliged to fhuat up 
his houfe. The above faéts were incontrovertibly proved by two unrwilling 
wilneties, The jury compoted equally of Protettants and Roman Catho- 
Jics, after a very able charge from the Learned Judge, found a verdi@ for 
the Plaintif—-50/. Domages, and 67, Co/?s. 

On the 15th of October, Father O'Brien the defendant publithed a de- 
fence of himfelf in fome of the Irifh newtpapers, which | find has been 
reprinted in fone of the Englith pubtic prints. In his defence he denies 
fome of the fats ftated by you, and he fays, “ that! tormerly excommu- 
nicated him, or prevented any one from dealing with hin, is an abfolute 
mifconception, or falfelood. I declared him, however, under an ecclefi- 
aftical cenfure; I treated him as fuch; but while I fiate this fa@,I beg leave 
to claim fome indulgence from the confideration that I had been all this 
time under the preilure of exilting didiculties, from which I had no other 
means of extricating mylelf, or doing juttice to the creditors of the church.” 
It is here evident, that Father O'Brien undertook to build a chapel, and 
that he laid under ecclefiaftical cenfures fuch of his parithioners as would 
not contribute to its erection. It does vot fignify how he may denominate 
this ecclefiaftical centure, as it had the diretul etle& of ruining the p ot 
baker, by making hima wretched outcatt aod depriving him ot a! focial 
comfort, even from his neareit friends and relations.* Phe main object of 
Father O'Brien's defence, is to prove that this ecclefidftical Cenfure was not 
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* Father O’Brien’s attempt to extricate his very culpable condu@ towards 
the baker, reminds us of the well known anecdote ot a Quaker, who being 
enraged with adog, faid to him,I will not injure thee, but Ll will give thee 
a bad name, and he cried out a mad dog, sm coglequeace of which he was 
flougd to death. Borror. 
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iffued by the defire or direGion of his bilhop, Doctor  oppinger ; but i 
well known, and daily inflances prove, that the meaneft of the lrith pop Hh, 
prietts fulminate éexcommeunications againft théir Hock, mero matu, and 
without the function or interference of their faperiors, as a matter of ordi- 
‘nary difcipline ; ; and it is well known allo, that the fyftem of terror which 
they can at any time exercife overt! eir flock, through the means of ex- 
cammunication, has heen the engine which they have employed, for above 
‘two eebturies, to (umulate them into rebellion. In anfwer to ¢ ather O'Un- 
n’s attempt, in his defence, to palliate his culpable nay eriminal conduét, 
I think it right to declare, that I was prefent at tne trial of the action, 
brought againil him by the ‘baker: that with the affiftance of one of the 
“jurors, who tock notes of the evidence, I drew up a2 brief liatement ot 
‘ the trial, which | injerted in tite Dublin Journal, the only Irith paper in 
which it appeared, and from which it was copied in the Englith papers; 
and you reprinted il with accuracy, except the following trifling error, that 
Door Coppinger is hifhop of ey ne, and not of Cork, as ‘erroncoully 
ftated by you. But what fignities Father O’Brien’s endeavouring to palliate 
his conduct, when it is well known that the Irith prietis make a conftant 
practice of excommunicating fuch oftheir flocks 2s may happen not to 
conform to their withes. A few years fince, a fermer who was my tenan 
would have ftarved, but that I received him into my houfe, for he was 
deferted by all his fiiends and relations in confequence of being excom- 
municated ; and his only crime was this; he was to be married to his 
coufin, in the fo rth degree which is inadmithble in the Romith church, 
without paying a certain fam of money to the parifh prieft for a d lifpenfation. 
This man being tvo poor to pay it, had r scourfe to a neighbouring prieit, 
who married him for the ufual and ordinary fee ; and for this he was re- 
duced to the lowe(t flate of human mifery. Oue M* Carthy, a farmer, 
‘Was excommunicated in a moft wanton manner, about three years ago, 
‘near Middleton in the County of Cork, by his parith prieft, who in this 
‘cafe was aCtuated by motives of perfonal hatred. He brought an aétion 
againit the pricft, and recovered 300}. and full cofts. I could give you 
‘twenty inflances of the bad effects of excommunication, which occurred 
mn the province of Muntier aone, within twelve years ; and yet the people 
are in tuch a ftate of timid fubferviency to their clergy, that I never re- 
member but tho e two actions heoeshit to obtain redress for the dreadful 
confequences of excommunication. It was to be hoped, that the reproba- 
tion which the culpa Je conduct of Father O'Brien received from the ver- 
dict of a jury, would have checked his facerdo al pride and intollerance, 
and Would have awakened in him a fenfe of juftice, and a refpect for the 
laws of the land ; but th i lollowing fact p ‘Oves, Abst he is refolved to in- 


a 


regs s to either. A fe w days after the action was ‘tsted before Judge Day, 
Donovan, the plaintiff, went to mats, when, on entering the chapel, 
Father O'Brien flew isto a violent rage, and exclaimed agaiott him in the 
nok fevere language of reprobation, faying that he was a heretic, and 
accurted in the eyes of God and may. He faid allo, that. he would divett 
himle!f, that is, take his veftment off, which he did accordingly ; and that 
he would not fay mafsif Doneven resained in the chapel. At laft having 
worked up his congregation to a high pitch of fanatical fury, he hallood 
them at Donovan, whom they ailaulted, and forcibly dragged out of the 
ebopel. Father O’Brien was indicted fer, and convicted of, this grofs 
breach 
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breach of the peace, atthe Jad Quarter Scfians: for. the’ Caunty of Cork, 
when it was atihe fine time proved, that chis infolent Prieft desounced 
from his altar the fifter-in-law of Donovan, and faid, that the fwore ne 
lefs than three falle oaths en the trial of the actions. 
lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A FREEHOLDER OF THE COUNTY OF CoRk, 

We will now appeal to the Britith Public, waether the lrith Papitts are 
capable of appreciating or enjoying the blethiugs ot our glorious conftitue 
tron, which they regard with blind veneration, and are im a Rate of bon- 
dage to, jheir priefts, an ignorant fet of men, w hofe education tends te 
debafe the underftand ding, toinfpire them with envenomed hott lity to our 
inftitutions, both civil and ecclefiattics!, and with implicit obedience to 
the homan Pontiff, who hus never failed, tor nearly three centuries; to aid 
the enemies of the Protefiant. Empire of England, aud who, at this time, 
is the firm friend and ally of the Corfican lyrant. 

Though the [rifh Roman Catholics are in a much betler condition thaa 
their Eng! ith fellow religionilts, as to civil hiberty and political power, they 
infift upon what is calle d by the vulyar and ignorant emencipation, as if they 
were flaves; but any attempt of the les riflature t» give them a full and, 
pe rfe&t enjoyment of freedom, will - Vain, uatil they emancipate theme 
felves from an edious fyftem of tyranny, which tmapofes an illiberal re. 
ftraint on their thoughts and their aduons.- ‘Fhe Popith prielts, in order to 
gain a complete afcendancy over their votaries, and to make thein feel the 
terrific effects of excommunication, begin, when they are but feven years 
old, to infufe into their minds, fuch a degree of blind aud fuperttitious 
credulity, as weakens and degrades their intellectual powers, deprives the 
Deity of the reverence due to ‘him, and the King of his allegiance, mane 
is transf.rred to a toreign Prince. We thall now endeavowm, briefly, t 
thew the reader the carly practice and the dangerous eilects of this fyttea 
of terror, devifed by the Popith ecclefiatlics, in an age o| midnight dark- 
nels, to gain.a complete aic endancy over the Jaiiy ; and Which, in its ope= 

ration on the human mind, is‘as much fuperior to every other {pring of 
action, as the power of the lever is to the arm. We thall find it occas 
fionally employed in rivetting the chains of flavery on the fubjects of 
defpotic princes, who were implicitly fubfervient to the Pope, and in ex- 
ciung and promoting rebeHion againtt fuch fovereigns as “had fortitude 
enough to rcfitt the inordinate ambition of the Roman Poutiils. 

Pope Innocence LIL. excommunicated King John, becaule he: ppofed hie 
infolent claims; in copfequence « of which he was delerted and reiitied: by- 
his fubjecis, wha renounced their allegiance to him. He was-at length 
obliged to fubm.t, to refign bis crown into the hands of that haughty pre- 
Maer and to become his feudatory. When the barons laid the foundation 
of our glorious. conttitution, by obisinieg Magna Charta, that odious tyrant, 
John, appealed to the fame Pope, wir,!o fecond his defpotic views, idied 
a bill, in which, “from the pleartade of brs a rofloli rare, and fion the autbie 
rity which God bad com mitted ‘o him to bu id and a ftroy Kingdows, to plat 
and to overib: OW, ” he vocated and annulled the who-e c hander and abfolved 
the kin, and all his fubjects, from any oaths which they might have taken 
to obferve it, and he denounced a general tentence of excommt ini- 

cation againft any one abo foould perfevere in maintaining Juc tre {ona le and 
inigurlivus Prete WfieMs. 


In 
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Gregory V, inthe year 906, excommunicated Richard I, King of France 
for marrying his Coufin Bertha, without a dilpenfation ; tho’ fhe was re- 
Ieted to him, but in the 4th degree. He affected to difregard the excommu- 
nication; but he was deferted by his people, and fis Courtiers regarded hina 
with fuch horror, that they refufed to any thing which he had con- 
taminated by his touch, “ till it was purified by paffing it thro’ the fire.* 

In the ,ith Century, Pope Gregory VII, by denouncing a fentence of 
excommunication againft the Emperor Henry IV, invoked his fubjects to 
rife in rebellion againft him, and to join the party of the Pope who meant 
to deprive him of his crown; and it fo far extinguifhed all natural affection 
in his neareft relations, that the Emprefs Agries his mother, the Dutchefs 
Beatrix his Aunt, and the Countefs Matilda his Coufin german, joined the 
pope's faction to dethrone him, and even levied money, and raifed troops for 
that purpole. From the 11th to the 15th century, papal excommunication 
were a fruitful fuurce of treafonable con{piracies and rebellions in Europe, 
againft Sovereign princes ; and in confequence of them, fome loft their lives 
their crowns, and both, in fome inftances. In the year #533, Paul III. 
excommunicated Henry VIII. and abfolved his fubjeéts from théir oaths of 
‘allegiance, becaufe he declared himfelf, and not the Pope, to be the head of 
the English Church. Queen Mary promoted the burning ofher Proteftant 
fubjeéls, becaue they were excommunicated heriticks, and becavfe 
Mo Oowas enjoyned as a religious duty by various general councils, 
particularly the 4th Lateran A. D. 1215, in which, as well as in the 
council of Toledo, it is laid down, “ that if the temporal Prince negle& to 
purge his territories of heretical pravity, noticet mutt be given to the Pope 
that he may thenceforth pronounce his fubje&s abfolved from their allegi- 
nge, and yive his dominion to Catholics.t 

Charles IX. of France, ordered his Proteftant fubje@&s to be butchered in 
fealt of Bartholomew, for thele reafons, and becaule they were excommuni- 
cated hereties. Thuamus who was eye witnefs of it tells us in his excellent 
hittory, that the Roman pontiff exprefled great joy in hearing of that reli- 

ius butchering, and decreed, “ that he andt he cardinal {hould return 
thanks to the Almighty, for fo fignal an advantage obtained for the holy fees 
and that a Jubilee ould be publithed all over Chriitendom.” Lib. 63. 
Sec. 4. 

Becaufe his fucceors Henry UT and Henry IV of France, gave peace 
and protection to their Protetiant fubjects, they were excommunicated by 
the Pope, who ordered their subjeéts to rife in arms againft them; in cone 
fequence of which they were atlaflinated. Pope Pius V, in the year 1570, 
levelled his fpiritual vengeance againft Queen Elizabeth, having by a bull 
ablolved her tubjedts trom their oaths of allegiance, and denounced the ter- 
rors of excommunication againft fuch of them ag thould obey her; which 
produced many treafonabf confpiracies againit her life and her govem- 
ment. 
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* Henaults Hiltory of Frances 


+ This notice was required to be given by the Bihhops, who as the Popes 
fentinals were bound by oath to do fo, 


t itis to be prefumed that Pius VII. granted the Britith ifles to his eloved 
Sin in Christ Buorgsarte, a moft pious papiit, as he headed a cgufade in order 
to extyi pate herely in them. f 
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The irith Papifis having long premeditated the Irith rebellion of 16441 
the better to promote its fucceis, endeavoured to gain a majority in the Par- 
liament, which was ele@ed in 1639; and Lord Strafford tells us in his State 
Letters,* that the Popifh priefts denounced from the altar, the terrors of 
excommunication, againifit {uch perfons of their flock, as thould vote fora 
Protetiant. During the dreadtul rebellion, which brake out in 1642, and 
continued many years ta lay wafte and depopulate Ireland, the Marquis of 
Ormond difplayed great witdom and valour, as Viceroy, in defending the 
King’s crown and dignity; but in the year 1650, the Popith prelates and 
prieiis expelled him, by excommunicating fuch perfons as fhoeld adhere to 
him, or afford him any fupport or affiftance;+ in conYequence of which, 
even his own relations, who were Papitts, renounced all conne&tion or in- 
tercourfe with him, and he was obliged to fly to England. A friar, of the 
name of Ponce, boa‘ied of the omnipotent power of his holy church, in af- 
fecting this great atchievement.§ 

We have now thewn the dreadful effets of this dangerous engine of Po- 

ith fuperitition, “‘ excommunication;” and we are forry to learn, that 
its influence is as great at this period in Ireland, as it was in any part 
of Europe, during the dark middle ages. We are well informed, that 
it has been employed for fome years pat, for the purpofe of extorting 
money from the multitude, to build large and {plendid chapels, which 
have been recently ereéted in moft parts of Ireland, But it fhould be 
recollected, that it was allo exerted, fo early as the year 1792, to levy 
money in order io promote that rebellion which exploded in 1798. It 
is flated in the Teport of the Secret Committee of the Irifh Houfe of Lords, 
framed and publithed upon oath, in the beginniug of the year 1793, that 
fums of money to aconfiderable amount have been levied, upon the Roman 
Catholics in al! parts of the kingdom, by fubfcriptious and collections, at 
their chapels, and eliewhere, fome of which levies have been made, and ftill 
continue to be made, under the authority of a printed circular letter, which 
has been fent into all par‘s of the kingdom, a copy of which letter we think 
our duty to inicrt hercin.” It appears by the fame report that “ flands of 
arms and ammuniticn toa confiderable amount, and much above the com- 
mon coniumption,” were bought and fent to different parts of the country at 
fo early a period as the year 1792. It 1s univerfally well known, that, du- 
ring the progrefs of that con!) :cacy, which terminated fo fatally in 1798, the 
Freuch were frequently foliciied to invade Treland; and government are 
potleled of undoubted provls, thet they have been invited to do fo fince the 
aommencement of the prefent war. 

We have now fhewn the reader the terrific effe&s ofexcommunication in 
the Romifh church, at diflerent periods; and the unbornded influence 
which it gave the clergy, 2tall times, is enjoyed in the highelt degree by 
the Irith Popith priefis at this time. Ifa Cathe!i¢ priett adheres flricily to the 
eanonical oath, which he takes at his ordination, he muft bear eternal and 
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Gregory V, inthe year 996, excommunicated Richard I, King of France 
for marrying his Coufin Bertha, without a difpenfation ; tho’ fhe was re- 
leted to him, but in the 4th degree. He affected to difregard the excommu- 
nication; but he was deferte by his people, and fiis Courtiers regarded hina 
with fuch horror, that they refufed to any thing which he had con- 
taminated by his touch, “ till ic was purified by paffing it thro’ the fire.* 

In the y1ith Century, Pope Gregory VII, by denouncing a fentence of 
excommunication again{ft the Emperor Henry IV, invoked his fubjects to 
rife in rebellion againft him, and to join the party of the Pope who meant 
to deprive him of his crown; and it fo far extinguifhed all natural affection 
in his neareft relations, that the Emprefs Agries his mother, the Dutchefs 
Beatrix his Aunt, and the Countefs Matilda his Coufin german, joined the 
pope's faction to dethrone him, and even levied money, and raifed troops for 
that purpofe. From the 11th to the 15th century, papal excommunication 
were a fruitful fource of treafonable con{piracies and rebellions in Europe, 
againft Sovereign princes ; and in confequence of them, fome loft their lives 
their crowns, and both, in fome inftances. In the year #533, Paul III. 
excommunicated Henry VIII. and abfolved his fubjeéts from théir oaths of 
‘allegiance, becaufe he dosheol himfelf, and not the Pope, to be the head of 
the Englith Church. Queen Mary promoted the burning ofher Proteftant 
fubjefls, becau’e they were excommunicated heriticks, and becavfe 
ite owas enjoyned as a religious duty by various general councils, 
particularly the 4th Lateran A. D. 1315, in which, as well as in the 
council of Toledo, it is laid down, “ that if the temporal Prince negleé& to 
purge his territories of heretical pravity, noticet mutt be given to the Pope 
that he may thenceforth pronounce his fubje&s abfolved from their allegi- 
nee, and give his dominion to Catholics. 

Charles IX. of France, ordered his Proteftant fubje@s to be butchered in 
feali of Bartholomew, for thele reafons, and becaule they were excommuni- 
cated heretics. Thuamus who was eye witnefs of it tells us in his excellent 
hiftory, that the Roman pontiff exprefled great joy in hearing of that reli- 

ius butchering, and decreed, “ that he andt he cardinal fhould return 
thanks to the Almighty, for fo fignal an advantage obtained for the holy fees 
and that a Jubilee ould be publithed all over Chriitendom,” Lib. 63. 
Sec. 4. 

Becaufe his fueceors Henry UI and Henry IV of France, gave peace 
and protection to their Protetiant fubjects, they were excommunicated by 
the Pope, who ordered their subjeéts to rife in arms againit them; in cone. 
fequence of which they were atlaflinated. Pope Pius V, in the year 1570, 
levelled his fpirttual vengeance againft Queen Elizabeth, having by a bull 
ablolved her tubjeéts trom their oaths of allegiance, and denounced the ter- 
rors of excommunication againft fuch of them ag thould obey her; which 
prodnced many treafonab% conipiracies againit her life and her govem- 
ment, 
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+ This notice was required to be given by the Bishops, who as the Popes 
fentinals were bound by oath to do to, 


t itis to be prefumed that Pius VII. granted the Britith ifles to Ais Jeloved 
Sin in Christ Buoratarte, a moft pious papiit, as he headed a cgufade in order 
te exipate herely in them. é 
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The Irith Papifts having long premeditated the Irith rebellion of 16441 
the better to promote its fuccets, endeavoured to gain a majority in the Par 
liament, which was ele@ed in 1639; and Lord Strafford tells us in his State 
Letters,* that the Popith priefts denounced from the altar, the terrors of 
excommunication, again{t fuch perfons ef their flock) as thould vote for a 
Protettant. During the dreadtul rebellion, which brake out in 1642, and 
continued many years ta lay wafte and depopulate Ireland, the Marquis of 
Ormond difplayed great wifdom and valour, as Viceroy, in defending the 
King’s crpwn and dignity; but in the year 1650, the Popifh prelates and 
prieiis expelled him, by excommunicating fuch perfons as fhoold adhere to 
him, or afford him any fupport or affiftance;+ in conYequence of which, 
even his own relations, who were Papitts, renounced all conne&tion or in- 
tercourfe with him, and he was obliged to fly to England. A friar, of the 

“name of Ponce, boa‘ied of the omnipotent power of his holy church, in af- 
fecting this great atchievement.§ 

We have now thewn the dreadful effets of this dangerous engine of Po- 

ith fuperitition, ‘* excommunscation;” and we ate ee to learn, that 
its influence is as great at this period in Ireland, as it was in any part 
of Europe, during the dark middle ages. We are well informed, that 
it has been employed for fome years pak, for the purpofe of extorting 
money from the multitude, to build large and {plendid chapels, which 
have been recently ereéted in moft parts of Ireland. But it fhould be 
recollected, that it was allo exerted, fo early as the year 1792, to levy 
money in order io promote that rebellion which exploded in 1798. It 
is ftated in the Teport of the Secret Committee of the Irifh Houfe of Lords, 
framed and publifhed upon oath, in the beginniug of the year 1793, that 
fuims of money to aconfiderable amount have been levied, upon the Roman 
Catholics in al! parts of the kingdom, by {ubfcriptious and colleClions, at 
their chapels, and eliewhere, fome of which levies have been made, and ftill 
continue to be made, under the authority of a printed circular letter, which 
has been (ent into all par{s of the kingdom, a copy of which letter we think 
our duty to inicrt hercin.” It appears by the fame report that “ flands of 
arms and ammunitien toa confiderable amount, and much above the com- 
mon confumption,” were bought and fent to different parts of the country at 
fo early a period as the ycar 1792. Its univerfally well known, that, du- 
ring the progrefs of that con!) :cacy, which terminated {fo fatally in 1798, the 
Freuch were frequently foliciied to invade Ireland; and govetnment are 
polefed of undoubted provfs, that they have been invited to do fo fince the 
aommencement of the prefent war. 

We have now fhewn the reader the terrific effe&ts ofexcommrnication in 
the Romifh church, at different periods; and the unbownded influence 
which it gave the clergy, atall times, is enjoyed in ihe highett degree by 
the Irith Popith priefts at this time. Ifa Catheli® priett adheres firidily to the 
eanonical oath, which he takes at his ordination, he muft bear cternal and 
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deep-rooted hatred to a Protefiant fate; for he fwears “fo receive and pro- 
feis the facred canons and general councils, particularly that of Trent” 
which recognizes aid fanctions all the impieus and blalphemous do€trines 
of the 4th Lateran Council. That they do faithfully adhere to this oath, 
we have the mot unqueltionable prools, by their having afled as lnftigatos s 
and incendiaries, in al! the rebellions, which have agitated Ireland for 
above two centurics. While the mals of the Inth Roman Catholics yield 
amplicit obedience to their {pirilual pafiors, who profels fuch principles, we 
appeal to the Britith Public, whether it will be fate to trufi them with po- 
litical power, or to give thein an Opportunity of making laws for a Prote(- 
tant citablifhment, which they are bound to {ubvert by the fundamental 
principles of their religion. 


Dr, Croft on Mr. Overton and Co. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
bey leaye fo tre{pals upon your kindnefs in requefting the infertion of 
additional remarks on the conduct of Mr. Overton and Co. as well as all 
his advocates. Without either inclination or leifure to enter into the whole 
controverly, but abbornng the moft diflant idea ofan arbitrary, urefpective, 
unconditional predefiination, I feel it my duty to exhort my hearers not 
to involve themfelves in the difpute at all, to act upon Chriltian principles, 
and according to the admonition of the very 17th articles,” to receive the 
omiles of God as they are let forth in holy writ.” 

Refiding in a place full of feciaries, and where we labour under the 
additional misfortune of what is called an Evangelical Chapel. I fee! myfelt 
called upon to warn my hearers again{t that variety of deception which is in* 
dufirioully difleminated, If it be true, that all the Clergy of the Church 
enforce regularly, and in due feafon, all the duties and motives of Chrifiia- 
nity, it muit of courle follow, that for any individuals to appropriate to 
themfelves the appellation of Evangelical Minifters, is a grofs, {candalous, 
and malicious libel againit every conicientious Divine who is not of their 
perfuafion. Yet, allert what we will, the accufation is continued from 
year to year by all the Writers on sez fide of the queftion, Expefes eadem 
afummonum imoque, from the Senators down to the meanelt petty Scrib- 
bler. Opinions may differ, but facis admit of no refutation, 

It has been infinuated, that 1 have heretofore treated the defcription of 
men in quetflion with harfhnefs. If the tatement of truth be uncharitable, 
I mutt fubmit to the charge. 

_ Mr. Milner is now before an awful tribunal. But can it be difproved 
that he embutered the life of the amiable Vicar in whofe Church he preach- 
ed? Can it be denied that the (pecimen given was only one among the in- 
fumerable inftances of the meannels of his di€tion, the vulgarity of his lan- 
guage, and though that paflage was never printed, yet will not the authority 
of a credible hearer be fufficient? I called not in queftion his moral or 
his religious conduct. I hada pleafure in hearing that time had abated the 
violence of his zeal, and that towards the conclufion of his life he was 
approximating towards, what we deem, fobriety of intelle&. That his life 
is not well written, and that his fermons are nat good compolitions, 1 have 
the concurring judgment of various individuals, whom it is my duty to 
refpett. I have, moreover, authority to fay, that a trifling anecdote of a 
tranfaclion 
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tranfaGtion in Mr. Sykes’s family is not correétly related ; and even had it 
been fo, it was too infignificant for infertion. But modern biography is 
infected with an inundation of fimilaftrath. Being informed that Mr. M, 
was converted by Hooker’s Sermon on Juflification, | have carefully pe- 
ruled it, and cannot help wondering how it could potlibly have the deferibed 
effect. Mr. Headlam, inan excellent fermon on the fame fubject, preached 
at Richmond, in Yorkfhire, has quoted from it, to prove the very reverfe, 
But Dr. Lawrence, in his Bampton Le¢iures, has proved, that Luther and 
Melanéthon had the principal fhare in furnifhing the fubftance of the ar- 
ticles in debate ; and I frankly confefs, that if his fermons, and the notes 
appended to them, have not fatisfactorily terminated the controveriy, it will 
be in vain to produce authentic documents and proofs, 

If 1 think the incumbency of Dr. Coulthurit a calamity to the parith of 
Halifax ; if he and his curate had exceeded the bounds of modefiy, which 
is alfo a charge brought againit Mr. Fotier, at Clerkenwell ; if the chapels 
in the parifh have been filled as vacancies happened, in the way which I 
foretold, of what injuliice have I been guilty? 1 can look back with 
hearttelt {atisfaction, and lay, that no one has dilproved, or can difprove, 
one tittle of what I have written, either againit tanaticks, or other diilen- 
ters. And how have / been treated by them? Mr. Overton is only the 
bell-wether of the former, as Dr. Prietily was for many years of the latter, 
To my an{wers no reply can be made; but let thofe who have heard the 
acculations brought agatnit me, as fub{cribing articles | do not believe, as 
perjured, as an advocate of lying and licentioufnels, prove, if they can, that 
J have ever anfwered the fools according to their folly. Vf 1 fay that they have 
done, and continue to do incredible milchief, Tam fupported by facis, and 
the teitimony of all thinking men. If I fpeak of the tranfactions of Edmund 
Hall, in the year 1768, with abhorrence ; if I with tobrand the name of 
Dr. Dixon.with indelible infamy ; if LT futpect that he was under the gui- 
dance of a weak woman, for a converlion feldom happens to very late in 
life, have | more than ventured to {peak what others dare to think? Let 
your Readers fuppofe themiclves prefent, as | was, in the morning of that 
curious examination—let them fuppole themlelves to hear two or three 
mifcreants trying in vain to confirue the firtt fentence of the Univertity Sta- 
tutes, while a waggith bye-ftander oblerved, “ It was old Bufby faid, a 
thoufand pound for a nominative cafe”—let them learn, that thefe faid mil- 
creants got by rote the firs/ verses only of feveral chapters of Saint John and 
the 1ft Epiftle to Timothy, mm which they forefaw it was poffible to be 
examined for orders—let them not forget the fubfequent condu€ of Mr, 
Kay, who, being the only claflical {cholar of the fix, obtained a recommen- 
dation to the then Bithop of Lincoln by a palpable talfehood—let them allo 
enquire how Mr. Jones, after putting himfelf ander the care of a clergyman, 
was admitted on the fuppotition of having recanted—lct them farther en- 
quire into the conduct of Mr. Erafmus Middleton, Rector of Turvey, who 
{uffered his name to be prefixed to an illiterate edition of Archbifhop 
Leighton’s Works, and is now fuppofed to be dead—lct them find, as I 
believe they will find, Mr. Grove aéting as Diflenting Calviniliic Teacher 
at Walfal, and the gro!ineis of the impoftion upon the Univertity will ap- 
pear in its proper colours. I with I could learn the hiitory of the other two; 
but Mr. Grove is now confiftentand irreproachable in his behaviour. 

To the prefent Principal of Edmund Hall, | may recommend the example 
ef the Matier of Magdalen College, in Cambridge. He has moit effectu- 
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ally cleanfed his Augean Stable. It is faid that the amotion of a Vice 
Principal is a difficult undertaking, but the admiflion of Members is cer- 
tainly difcretionary : and fo allo is the retention of them when admitted. 
That queftion has been fet at reft, both in the Court of Chancery and in the 
King’s Bench. The Principal om alfo appoint another Tutor or Lecturer, 


and if any dilpute arife, the Vice Chancellor, as Acting Vifitor, can decide, 
Let certain purchalers of advowfons provide for Mr. Crouch. 

As the old Prefbyter’s pamphlet may not be in the hands of many of your 
Readers, it may not be amils to give a fpecimen of his candour, meekre(fs, 
and charity, p. 9, of Plain Truths. 

« If men are bred to the miniliry as a genteel profeffion, if their obje@ 
be to obtain worldly advantages or diftinctions—if the value of the fouls of 
the people and their Redeemer’s glory form no paN in the confideration of 
thofe who confer or receive their preferment, if the one considers mere poli- 
tical intereft or family connexions, and the other eyes the fum of advantage 
or honour as the principal objeé of his purfuit, if in the bare traffic the 
fmallnefs of the duty or labour and the improveablenefs of the revenue are 
ftated as the eligible circumftances, it is evident fo far as men entering 
the Miniftry, are acting under fuch motives, it cannot be from the ‘- 
ward motion of the Moly Ghost, but from the influence of the God of this world, 
Is it then any wonder, nay, is it poflible it fhould be otherwife, that all thefe 
feck their own, not the ¢Aings that are of Jefus Chrift: The worldly 
minded will mind earthly things ; the indolent flumber over books or in 
their ftal!, the literary devote their talents to mathematics, metaphyfics, 
the claiiics inflead of the Bible, unlefs in the way of criticifm, and the gay 
and volatile amufe themfelves juft like other men. I mean nothing per- 
fonal, nothing invidious, I merely {tate faéts glaringly obvious.” Indeed, 
Sir! If you do not mean to be a railer, you are, to ufe Dr. Johnfon’s ex- 
preflion on another occafion, the beft counterfeit I ever faw. I fhall not 
trouble the Reader with more of this abufe, but fhall only repeat that 
fome of my moit valuable friends are refiding upon purchafed livings 
without the charge of fimoney in them or in their friends, and as con!cien- 
tioufly attentive to the clerical duties as any of the pretended fons of purity 
and perfeftion. Nor is it to be prefumed, that a great number of the 
clergy fquander their time in rural fports merely becaufe a vender chufes 
to advertie that his living is ina fine {porting country. It is only excels in 
thofe diveruons which renders them criminal. The Pretbyters nuga- 
tory enquiry how far wealth.and Iplendor meliorate the progrefs of re- 

gion celerves not a ferious anfwer? The examples of many Pre'ates, both 
living and dead, might convince him, if any thing would, that learning 
aud prety united with dignity, become more extenfively beneficial. Af er 

iving proof of the old Pretbyter’s candour, I thall perhaps gratify your 
fe with a fpecimen of his oratory, which may have drawn tears 
from dunces, and of whch its brevity is its greateit beauty —* Piide 
is the native inmate of every bofom; even martyrs may feel its work- 
inve. Itis well for them as wellas for us that there 1s one who dears the 
iniquity of our holy things. ‘Vhe blood of atonement muft be {prinkled on the 
expiring corp eof the martyr in flames, and dur for shat, he woud perith, 
and they would be eternal,” that is from earthly would be turned into 
hell: flames. Suchis the drawcantir who holds out ter.o. a.d defiance 
to the jo: of Anti-Calvinitts. His motto is, 


Rucrem, agerem, zaperem, funderem, profternerem. 
Anca 
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_ And while we are on the fubject cf mottos, I have one at hand for a brother 
char:pion in the fame caufe. 


Nullum memorabile nomen 
Feeminea in pena eft, nec habet victoria laudem. 


I have always found a habit in the'e enthufiafts of difparaging human 
Jearning, and for the beft of reafons, becaufe they have few literary men 
amongftthem. If Archbifhop Leighton be a favourite author, why do they 
not follow‘his example? But it will interfere with their religious ttudies. 
Have they never feen difcourfes where the alliance of all ftudies in the 
fupport of revelation is fully ftated ? The Oxford A& and the Cambridge 
Commencement, bring the interefiing tubject into difcuflion every vear, 
Yet, whatever may be faid, they are rcady in perverting the Apoftle’s 
language, and in faying that they are become fools for Chritt’s fake. 

Ifall mankind were judges of compotition, nothing could be a more effec- 
tual cure againit fanatici{m than to hear the tautology, flang, and go‘lip of 
their preachers. Indeed, how can found fenfe be expected from the ex- 
temporaneous effufions of men, fome of whom cannot write well, and 
others can neither write nor fpeak good [nglih? But were they to ule 
notes, it would be going upon crutches, 1t would be quenching the spirtt.—Of 
courfe, they have a gift which implies that they are infpired. How thock- 
ing is it, that the name of the bietled {pirit fhould be thus blafphemed ? 
What de!perate examples does every year produce, fuflicient to make an 
intelligent hearer cry out, Unde mihi lapidem? I need not go out of this 
place to point out abfurdities and nonfenle. But one man’s meat is ano- 
ther man’s poifon, and what fome call perfumes others call ftinks, 

But we are to pray them down, preach them down, Jabour them down, 
and live them down, Suppole this was faid to regular practitioners in me. 
dicine in reference to fuccefsful that is rich empiricks. Would they not 
pronounce the individual a proper eandidate for Bedlam? In defiance of 
Mr. Overton’s fneers, and the old Pretbyter’s boa‘ied fulneis of Schilin 
fhops and Quaci Schism Shops, I trutt that the Engliuh clergy, while they 
omit no part of the Chriftian fyftem, while the feveral feafons bring every 
fubjeét in tucceflion, will difdain to be what Bifhop Warburton calls mob- 
preachers, and that they will endeavour to imitate the fimplicity as well as 
the fublimity of thofe writings, which are the ftandard of elegance as well 
as of truth, which abound with illuftrations taken from the fcenes and 
tranfactions of common life without ever pro lucing a fingle idca or expref- 
fion which is vulgar, coarfe, or conceited. What degree of aid will be 
given te the well meant endeavours of man cannot be known, but we may 
fafely affirm that the hufbandman may fooner expect a plentiful harveit 
without cultivation and without feed, than_an illiterate and weak man can 
become a good compofer. Enthufiafm either finds men fooltih or makes 
them fo; it paralyfes every manly power of the mind, annilulates good 
fenfe in matters of religion, rendering it odious, difgulting, or contemptible, 
when it is avowedly not only the fource of happinels, but the grand object 


of veneration aad love. F 
I am, Sir, your obedient fervant, 


Birmingham, Fan. 10, 1806. G. CROFT. 


P.S. In common with them, moft of the clergy refpeét the names of 
Bithop Horne, and his biographer, Mr. Jones. Have they ever read the 
“> 


Sermon 
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Sermon on Juftification, by the former? Poor Bithop Tomline, in common 
with the reit of us, is condemned as no true churchman. But let them all 
know that we have nothing to do with the latitudinaiian notions, unhap- 
pily chargeable on fome otherwife refpectable perfons. I endeavoured 
twenty years ayo to vindicate even the damnatory claufes in the Athanatian 
Creed, and to divett them of all their terror. In this re{pect, and in not 
admitting Elohin to imply a Trinity, I differ from many good men, and 
hope for their indulgence. As to Elohim, I always doubted; and Lim- 
borch made me a peifect convert. I feel a fatisfaction, at this diftance of 
time, that atno period of my li'e fince | began to ftudy the Scriptures at all, 

have I put any other confirulion upon the articles than the compilers ine 
tended, and I may be excufed for expretling a fincere wifh that Dr. Law- 

rence would condenie his matter into a {maller compals, for the ufe of the 
people at large. 

The old Preibyter’s feraps of Latin remind me of Partridge’s quotations 
from Lilly’s Grammar, and his non perfuadebis ehamfi perfuaderis of a di- 
vine, who ordered (as he thought, under the authority of the Spectator) the 
following in{cription upon his monument : 


Qualis erat jupremus ille dies ostendedit, 


Defence of the L:ssay on the English Elements, Accents, and Prosody, Sc. reviewed 


—/ & 
in our 21st # olume, P. 416. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


ESIDING ina remote part of His Majefty’s dominions, it was not till 
within the laft _ that L received the Anti-Jacobin Review for the 
mouth of Auguaft, in which you have noticed an Effay on the Englifp Ek- 
oents, Accents, ona Pr yody. 'T he author of this Eflay, confcious of its nu- 
merous imperfeGions, has declared his motive to the publication to have 
been ** the hope of inducing fome perfon of more leifure and ability to 
give every partof the fubjyect a thorough mveftigation.’* But this hope, 
he has reaion to fear, may in part at leaft, ‘be already defeated ; for, in 
the opinion of the Anti-.Jacobin reviewers, which has long been highly and 
deferveely refpected, that part of his work, in which he has attempted to 
treat of fone, accent and emphafis, | is delivered in language my/ferieus and umiu- 
rilligible 3 = whoever takes this to be its true character, muft be expeded 
co pais it by, as unworthy of either difcuflion or enquiry. Of this formidable 
© hjeQion, he conhellen that he had no anticipation. On che contrary, he had 
flattered himfelf that, however defeétive his work muft, in other re{pects, 
appear, his meaning was every where exprefled with precifion and per({pi- 
cuity. He therefore ayes you will not think him unreafonable in requeft- 
ing apl: ice in your Review for the following fhort extracts, from which your 


Readers may have an opportunity of judging for themfelves, how far the 
book may, in this re! ‘pect, be intitled to a favorable reception, 

Having deicribed the ancient acce nts, as injlextons of the voice, 
acute Or grave, or bork comls hes cives the following explanation, derived 
fram ancient auchoritics—** that an acute accent was an elevation, anda 


“ g) ive accent a ont of the voice, but that, in this elevation and 
the sone of the voice was varied, not, as in finging, by diftine 
intervals, but by a continued motion, gliding up and down, in a kind 

a ot 


se nretiio: 
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“¢ of undulation, from a graver to a fharper, or froma fharper toa graver 
** tone.” On this he obferves that, ‘*in {uch a movement, whatever be 
“* the interval from tone to tone, through which the voice may glide, it 
**can never dawell for an inftant on any tone whatever ;’’-—and here he 
points out that ambiguity of term, by which he fuppoles Commentators 
and others have been led to deny the exiftence of any thing like the an 
cient accents in modern languages, “ The words cfurvs and Bayrns, acute- 
** nefs and gravity, when applied to the accents of fpecc! 1, denote indeed a 
«6 change of tone, but a change of a peculiar kind. An acute accent, for 
*« inftance, began in a certain tone (to be taken, ad libitum, any where 
‘* within the compals of the voice) and ended ina higher; the voice 
“« pafling, always rapidly though not always with the fame velocity, from 
“‘ the one tone to the other, not per/altum, but in one continued found, which 
‘« might be compared to a waving line, commenfurate with the length of 
“* the fyllable and generated by the flowing of a point. ‘This motion of 
*« the voice was accordingly defignated by a very expreflive term, ‘pucs;, 
“as diftinguifhed from Sixcinua, the interval, by which tharper and 
** graver founds, in mufic, are always separated, For, in finging, the voice 
*‘does not glide, but /eaps from tone to tone.’’ ‘To this he fubjoins 
Euclid’s definition—** Keynotes Ov, » JAEY TVUYENNS K&b AOYIXY y, ot ar inuxtexe TE MGS 
pidudixyn—two kinds of motion, one continued and peculiar to fpeech, the 
other defultory and appropriate to fong, 

The objeé& here in view, and which is afterwards purfued in difcutling 
feveral authorities and opinions, ancientand modern, was to give anaccurate 
idea of that difference between the sones of /peech and musical tenes, which 
has always been univerfally e/r, but feems not yet to be well wxderflood. 
Among other explanatory remarks, it is ftated that ‘ in the diaflemati¢ 
“* mufic, the intervals are pafled by a filent flight: that is, the found of 
“* the voice or inftrument is heard only at thofe diftinét pormts of tone, which 
‘* are the boundaries of thefe intervals. But in the mufic of ipeech, the 
*« found of the voice is heard only in its paflage from one tone to another :— 
‘that the tone of every mufcal found is immutable; for whenever it 
‘< becomes in the fmalleft degree fharper or flatter, that is to fay, of a 
*« different tone, the found, as amutical element, is no longer the fame. 
«« But the effence of a Greek accent confilied in a covtinual rapid variation of 
‘© one. ‘This variation took place on every fyllable ; for otherwife the 
“< two genera of fong and fpeech mult have been every inftant running the 
‘*one into the other, and producing a difcordant mixture, univerfilly 
“ difgufting. Every fyllable, therefore, mult have been uttered either 
“* with au acute, a grave, or a circumflex accent.” 

This explanation is al‘o put to the teft of an experiment, firft made by 
Mr. Steele, and acknowledged by Lord Monboddo to be conclufive, no 
only as making the ancient defcriptions of accent perfectly intelligi- 
ble, but as a proof that we have now, in our own and other modern Jan- 
guages, a meélidy of jpeech, coniifting of accents in all refpetts of a timilar 
kind. 
«* With a finger on the 4th fring of a violoncello, and a rte pea 
‘* ing motion of the bow, he (Mr. Steele) was able, by flidiag the fingers 
‘6 rapidly up and down on the tring, to imitate the tones of fpeech, in fuch 
‘«< manner as not only to prove the fact, that we have accents, grave, acute 


‘© and circum flex, but alfo to afcertain their perfedt agreement in every 
LI 3 “© particular, 
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‘* particular, with the Greck definitions and defcriptions above referred to. 
«* This experiment may with eafe be repeated, in fuch manner as to re- 
** move al oubt of the fact, that the tone of the voice, in fpeaking, is 
‘‘ yaried by the rapid undulations here defcribed: though to do this with 
‘* all the nice precifion neceflary for rendering the imitation perfect, would 
‘* require not only a quick and accurate car, but the hand of a fkilfu! per- 
** former.” 

This being then no longer a doubtful fpeculation, but a queftion of faét, 
confirmed by aétual experiment, it will not be denied that the fubjeé is 
worthy of minute attention, and if this can be fo far excited as to give the 
melody of our fpeech a chance not only of being underftood, but of 
receiving thofe practical improvements of which it may be fufceptible, 
the author’s ambition will be fully gratified, in having contributed to bring 
the fubje& into public notice and difcuflion. 

He will now, Mr. Editor, prefume to trefpafs no further on your indul- 
gence, than to inform you, that his book having been printed in hisabfence, 
fome corrections which had been tranfmitted in a letter to the 
Publither, appear to have efcaped his notice. In particular, the remarks 
which you have juiltly cenfured—that “ every fyllable in fuch pofition is 
thort and emphatic,” was noted amoug the deenda. It may perhaps be 
thought that the comparifon of voca/ found witha waving line ought alfo to 
have been fo noted : and yet the ufual phrafes of vocal inflexion and flext- 
bility of voice do in faétimply fuch a comparifon. 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 

Ma. Eniror ! 

4, [THER the love of change, or the love of fubverfion has recently 

made lamentable havock inthe moral, political and religious eftablith- 
ments of fociety. Men afluming to themfelves the flattering title of pihilo- 
fopers; and, hungring and thirfting after the applaafe of the ignorant, 
and the f{poils of the rich, have endeavoured to perfuade us that our old and 
inflinétive habits of thinking concerning the duties of life are erroneous ; 
that formsand eftablifhments either of government orreligion, ae founded 
in prejudice and error, and ought therefore to be abolifhed. ‘The ex- 
periment of reducing thefe mad théories to practice has been tried in our 
vicinage ; and the refult is before us : a nation without marals—without 
religion; alike contemners of the laws of man and of Gop! thefe calami- 
ties prefent to the diiciples of innovation an awful and impreffive leffon of 
the neceflity of making a folemn paufe, when they are projecting the moft 
trifling change even im the forms of government or religion. 1 have been 
led, Sir, to thefe refleStons, by obferving with much regret a moft daring 
innovation which has recently taken place in the practice of feverrl’Clergy- 
men of the Church of England. ‘The innovation to which I allude is that 
of extempore preaching. tis a palpable defiance of authority ; and which [ 
ferioufly conceive is meant to be the precurfor of other changes of the mott 
awful nature, 

It may not be unneceffary ia this place fuccinAly to flate the reafon by 
which the Church has been directed, in enjoiniug its fervants to preach 
from written difcourfes: it was rightly preiumed to be the moft effectual 
means of placing a bridle and curb on the unpremeditated efufions of igno- 
rant 
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rant fanaticifm ; and of diffufing the words of the gofpel ir the lan” 
guage of temperance—in the fpirit of federne/i and truth. ‘The event, juflim 
fies the wifdom on which the praétice is founded. Compare the mild 
tenour of our blefied Lord’s preaching, with thedifgufting, inflated, and 
fometimes blafphemous jargon of the conventicles: to imitate (and at. bef 
we can do no more) the fimplicity and force which characterize our Saviour’s 
difcourfes, was the wife, and pious aim of the Church in enjoining its minif- 
ters to preach from written fermons. ‘Ihe contemplation of the clofet, 
When the mind is abitraGted from the hurry and confufion of external 
diftra&ting objeéts, was properly conceived as preferable to the diforder 
and confufion of a difcourfe ftruck out at a heat, and partaking of all 
the deformity of a prethature produétion. 

But the lovers of ranting will, perhaps, difpute the pofition of its 
having, from the firft promulgation of Chriftianity, been the praétice of its 
miniftry to preach from written difcourfes. But the objeciion is befide the 
queftion—at the firlt efablifhment of Chriftianity, times and circumitances 
did not perhaps concur to the adoption of that economy which a more 
quiet pe:iod, and a happier ftate of fociety, rendered expedient for the 
conlervation of the Church. 

‘© All things cannot be of ancient continnance which are expedient 
and needful for the erdering of fpiritual affairs: but the Church being a 
body which dieth not, hath always power, as occafion requireth, no leis toor- 
dain that which never was, than to ratify what hath been before. To pref- 
cribe the order of doing in all things, is a peculiar prerogative which 
awifdom hath as queen or fovereign commander over other virtues. ‘I his 
in every feveral man’s actions of common life appertaineth unto mora/ ; in 
public and politic fecular affairs unto civi/ witdom. In hke manner, to 
devife any certain form for the outward adminiltration of public duties in 
the fervice of Gop, or things belonging thereunto, and to find out the 
moft convenient for that ufe, isa point of wifdom ecclefiatlical.” To 
this reafoning of the venerable Hooker, | am certain that every lover of 
the Church eitablifhment will moft heartily give his concurrence. 

Perhaps the minifters to whom I allude, and whom I reprobate may be 
defirous of an intercommunity with the Methodifts. Surely the flattering 
diftinGtion of ** Gofpel minilters” has not feduced them ? Have they de- 
liberately confidered the nature of the new fellowfhip ? let them rememe 
ber, and I fpeak in a warning voice, that the members of that fect, in- 
dependent of doétrinal points, have a rooted and marked averfion to 
lawn fleeves—to all the becoming provifions,—decencies and decorations of 
the eftablifhment; to the whole fyitem, letter and fpirit of Ecclefiaftical polity 
eftablifhed amengft us. ‘* Deacons, priefts, bifhops and revenues, favour of 
the mammon of unrighteoufneis, and ought therefore to be aboliihed.” 
‘That they reafon fo, isa fad. os 

That minifters of the order which they defpife, and would willinely 
deftroy, fhould give a fanétion to thefe reafonings by their practice, is at 
once a violation of decency and prudence, which no excufe, no palliation 


can remove or juftify. ‘The Church of England has long been an eye-fore 


to the rabble of fanaticifm: who, vainly arrogating to themfelves a pecu- 
liar fanétity of manner, and affecting to detpife the ample bounty of 
Providence, would willingly perfuade us that their only aim is an approxima- 
tion to the virtue and a defire to undergo the many privations of the firtt 

L 14 Chriftians, 
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Chriftians. But, Sir, in England moft of us conceive that it is envy and 
inalignity towards thofe who are often the beginners of their own fortune, 
and not a love of the telf-denial and mortification of the ancient church, that 
fome look afkance at the diftinétions and honours, and revenues, which, 
taken from no perfon, are fet apart for virtue. The ears of the people of 
England are diftinguifhing. ‘They hear thefe men fpeak broad. Their 
tongue betrays them. Theirlanguage is the patois of fraud; in the cant 
and gibberith of hypocrily. 

The people of England muft think fo when thefe praters affeét to carry 
back che clergy to that primitive evangelic poverty, which, in fpirit, 
ought always to exiltin them, (and in us too, however’we may like it) 
butio the thing muft be varied, when the relation of that body to the ftate 
i: altered ; when manners, when modes of lite, when indeed the whole 
order of human affairs has undergone a total revolution. We fhall believe 
thofe reformers to be then honeft enthufiafts, not as now we think them, 
cheats and dece vers, when we fee them throwing their own goods into come 
mon, and fubmitting their own perfons to the auftere difcipline of the 
early Church! let the innovators refle&t on this. 

The extempore preachers of the Church of England, no doubt will 
te]] us, that it isa matter initfelf indifferent, whether they inculcate the 
doétiines of the feriptures from the chaftifed meditation of the clofet ; or, 
truting to the immediate interpofition of the Holy Spirit, deliver them- 
felves agreeably to the Aappy {uggettions of the moment. It is not the thing 
itfelf fo much which I condemn, but the defiance of authority and viola- 
tiou of canonical rule in which the danger lies. Rules and difcipline have 
hitherto been a means, under the direétion of Providence, of conferving 
the eftablifhment itfelf. And furely for thofe to weaken the authority of 
the Churchby a difregard of its practice whofe real intereft it is to uphold 
it, is notonly not indifferent, but reprehenfible in the higheft degree. The 
thirty-fourth article of the Church of England tells us, that ‘* whoever, 
through his private judgment willingly and purpofely doth openly break 
the traditions and ceremonies of the Church, which be not repugnant to 
the word of Gon, and be ordained and approved by common authority, 
ought to be rebuked openly, (that others may fear to do the like) as one 
that offendeth againft the common order of the Church, and hurteth the 
authority of the magiftrate, &c.” ‘The Extempore preachers, therefore, 
cannot plead ignorance in order to excufe themfelves, 

The fafeft way to overturn an eflablifhment, is firft to deny thofe fubordi- 
nate branchesof it, which are perhaps of no great importance—The ground 
being broken up, a fecond advance is made toward the deftru@ion of fome- 
thing morc important, fo on to the confummation of the grand mifchief— 
the demolition of the fabric itfelf. The ‘* gofpel preachers” having firit 
brought into difrepute the wifdom and policy of preaching from written 
difcourfes, affuming courage from fuccefs, will denominate the furplice the 
{-—- k of the w-~——e of Babylon, away goes this “* relic of fuperitition ;” 
proceeding progretlively and confiftently with themfelves, they will finally 
attack their fuperiors as a fecular and corrupt ariftocracy inconfiftent with 
the neeknefs and humility «f the examples of Chriit and his apoiiles. The 
confequeuce is forefeen—the total ruin of the Church of England. 

That the minifters to whem I allude have erfed willingly and through 
their private judgment, is a fact beyond difpute: that they ought to be 
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sebuked, and that with exemplary feverity, the very exiftence of the Church 
of England eftablifhment moft imperioufly demands. And | molt humbly 
conceive that it is the paramount duty of the dignified clergy, to interfere ; 
and in order to break the fpirit of further meditated incroachments, it is 
an equal duty to interpofe their proper authority, coerce the delinquents, 
and remedy the abufe. 

I have thus, Mr. Editor, pointed out to you both a notorious innovation, 
and the probable confequences of it, foliciting a place in your Journal, 
with the-moft confident hope that {uch a medium will convey the evil te 
the notice of that authority which is alone competent to corre¢t it. 

Refpectfully, Sir, 
Your cbedient Servant, 
JUVENIS, 


The Methodistical Missionaries in Otahette. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

AVING lately heard the “ fighings and regrets” of feveral devout 

« golpellers” on the probable failure of the Miffionaries in Otaheite, 
Iam induced, to offer a few obfervations on the cautes which have con- 
tributed to defeat the pious aim of thele * chofen vellels” to chriftianize the 
favages of the Pacific Ocean : an undertaking which is at once a monument 
of their ignorance and folly. It is well known that the inhabitants of Otaheite 
and the circumjacent iflands, are but a few degrees removed from the fiate 
of nature, poffelfing fcarcely any notion of the elements of morals, a know- 
ledge of right and wrong, Yet upon the minds of thele beings a futile attempt 
has been made to engraft a fpiritual lyftem, which before it can be rightly 
comprehended, demands not only a perception of the boundaries which 
mark vice and virtue, but requires a contiderable progre{s in civilization 
and refinement. ‘The religion of Chrift appeared amongtt mankind in the 
*« fulnefs of time.” The Romam empire was at its height; its arms and its 
arts, extended far and wide—and had tubdued the ferocity of the greater 
portion of the known world, He whofe means and ends are perfect wildom, 
chofe this peculiarly adapted period, for the divine miffion of Chritt, for the 
introduétion of a purely {piritual (yftem. The leading men of the ancient 
world, contemporary with our Blefled Lord, had reached the fummit of ele- 
gance and philofophy : 2nd, had diffufed the fpirit of thefe, amongit every 
people whom their valour had tubdued. Chriitianity appeared, therctore, 
at the happy moment, when the minds of men by previous dilctpline were 
fully capable of comprehending its fublime truths ; and when every humana 
facility exifted for its wide and univerfal difperiion. 

It could be proved, perhaps, that both the mora! and phyfical habits of men, 
fhould bear ananalogy totheir religion; and | venture this allertron, without 
meaning the leaft dilparagement to Chrifttanity. Montefquiea, who was fo 
deeply read in the knowledge of humanity, and who was a fincere Chriflian 
tells us, that ‘‘ there are many local laws in various religions ; and, when 
Montezuma with fo much obitinacy infiited that the religronol the Spaniards 
was good for their (ow) country, and histor Mexico, he did not at.ert an ab- 
furdity, becaute in faét legiflators could never help having a regard to what 
nature had established before them. 
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“ The opinion of the metemphychofis is adapted to the climate of the 
Indies. An excellive heat burns up all the country; they can breed but 
very few cattle; they aie always in danger of wanting them for tillage ; 
their black cattle multiply but indifferently ; and they are fubject to many 
diftempers ; a law ot religion which prelerves them is therefore moft fuitable 
to the policy of the country.” 

This citation from the “ Spirit of Laws,” and indeed the whole of Montef- 
quieu’s celebrated performance may be of great ufe to the next thip-load of 
Miflionaries,¢ It isa profane book, and they may regret the advice. But I 
can venture toailure them that it contains more real pra¢étical wi'dom, than 
can be found in all the {ermons of all the fanatical hides who have ever 
difiurbed and difgraced Chriltianity. Before thefe se/f-elecded children of 
Grace attempt fo reafon to the favages of the Southern Ocean upon the 
neceflity of the foul’s falvation, they would do well to convince their untu- 
tored pupils, that they have a foul to be faved. And before they expatiate 
upon a fiate of final retribution hereafter, they would act wifely to amend 
their lives in this prefent fublunary fiate. Before they taught thefe poor 
creatures to fly to Heaven, they fliculd have inftructed them how to walk 
fafely on earth. If they follow this neceilary progreflion they may perhaps 
fucceed. But not till then. 

It appears clearly, therefore, that the Miffionaries have begun at the wron 
end; and have made an attempt to confiruct the roof without the leat 
thought of laying a flone towards the foundation, From fuch architects who 
could expect a fupertiructure ? 

Firft of all in the unintelligibly jargon of their fect, they preach to thefe 
poor creatures on the original depravity of their nature, without imparting 
to them, or €xileavouring fo to do, what that nature is ; then upon the diffi- 
cult {object of the atonement, which many men even of ftrong minds, ime 
proved by education, but fecbly comprehend ; in this attempt they have 

Ditherto met with infuperable difficulty, The poor iflanders cannot be 
perfuaded bu that hogs will (ufliciently anfwer the purpole as a fatisfaction 
for their crim:, “We “Gnd it impoflible” fays the compiler of the Miffionary 
tranfactions, ‘when writing of the natives of Otaheite * to make thole (whom) 
we have to d> with fenible of their foul’s value, or indeed what their fouls 
are; tor the gene ality of them teem to conceive that it is fomething out of 
them rather tla» in them ; that it retides in the Po, or other world, and only 
comes at ceriais ieaions, as when thev dream, &c. When we endeaveur to 
{peak to them () «iher season with, or explain io them) about the hidden man of the 


deari, ts vature, qualites, defiements, expo‘ure to God’s wrath, and way 

how to eicape t+ fame, the) feldom fail to laugh and treat it as an idle tale.” 
I cana dy acknowledge, Mr. Editor, that 1] too, have liad fome little diffi- 

culty 1 in jappreffing the nOble facuities of my mind, on perufing fach cant- 


ing ttnlt. fo admirably ited to the meridian of Moorfields. As might have 
been fore een thele tanatical medlers have not made a fingle convert among 
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* We carnetily rec mend to our able correfpondent a re-confideration of 
the tendency oF chi. co tine of Montefquieu, one inference from which would 
be (anu an sateresce winch might on Ais hypothetis, be fupported with 
great plaufibiluy) Gaat the Chrittian religion is not adapted to every nation 
and clinale, 
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the Otaheitans ; and, never will unlefs they purfue a courle very oppofite to 
that whoics has continued to mark their very injudicious and ill-condued 
million; and I cannot but contider it asa {trong proof both ot prelumption 
and vanity on the part of the Miilionaries thus to arrogate to themlelves 
the means of accomplithing fuch an undertaking ; fancying themlelves the 
ch fen intiruments of God to extend the lightofthe Goipel into new regions, 
they have not only excited the juft reprehenfions of fenfible and pious minds; 
but have ectually fullied the lulire of religion itlelf: and have given too 

uch occaupn to doubting minds to fufpect the efficacy of a tyftem, which 
under {uch management has produced no other fruit than “ chaff and fiub- 
ble.” ‘Their prayers, their faliings and hypocritical fervour, have been of 
no avail in attempting to break in upon the hidden defigns of Providence ; 
who, it appears whenever it fhall feem to him meet, will moti probably employ 
a filter agency to accomplifh his purpole than a number of ignorant and 
vainly ambitious men, who are neither illumined by the (pirit of pure 
Chrijtianity, nor rendered qualified for the purpole, by the acquifitions of 
learning, and an attention to the arts of civil lite. 

They will tell us that they meant well and that they have obeved what 
they conceived to be the divine and irrefiltible impulle of the Holy Spirit. 
Se did John Matthias, and his coadjutor, the taylor of Leyden, and their 
followers at Muniier, on another occafion, and fo will evey new fect of 
fanaticiim which may hereafter arife. Men of this character mifiaking the 
mad extravagance of religious infanity for heavenly delegation, have done 
uncommon miichiet, and have weakened the divine authority of religion 
more than the direct attacks of its molt learned adverlaries, or indeed of 
any caufe which has hitherto obliructed its progres. For furely they who 
are of no religion, and yet wilh perhaps to alce:tain the truth, muft think 
lightly of Chrittianity when they fee men, whom they had bees led to con- 
fidgr as acting by divine cominifiion, alternately evincing the fimplicity of 
feols and the hypocrify and miichievous defigns of Knaves. 

JUVENIS. 


Mr. MCallum's Vindication of his Travels against the Censures of the Anti- 
Jacobin Review. 


WHEN we firft eftablifhed our Review, we announced our determination 
to afford, to all Writers, whofe Works might be centured in it, an oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the public in their own vindication, To this de- 
termination we have firicily adhered. In purluance of it we now inicit, 
werbatim et literatim, Mr. Mac Callum’s Letter, in jutiification ef his own 
Travels: though written, at lea{t parts of it, in fach intemperate lan- 
guage, as would fully authorife our refulal to infert: it, MW c fliall 
only allow ourlelves to make ene comment on its contents, viz. that it 
fupplies ne anfwer to the principal objections of the Critic; founded on 
Mr. Mac Callum’s violent attack upon an Ofhicer againft whom proceed- 
ings had been commenced, with a view to bring him to trial by a Compe- 
tent Tribunal. And againft all fuch attempts to bias the niinds of thole 
who are to fit in judgment upon perlons accufed, we have invariably tet 
our faces; and, indeed, it is pioper to apprize Mr. Mac Calium, that 
they are reprobated by the Laws of the Land, and are, 1 fact, indiclabie 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
USTICE to my political principles require that I fhould trouble you 
with a few obfervations on the criticifm, inferted in the laft number of 
your Review on mv Travels in Trinidad. The author of it, if I am 
not mitiaken, is one of the party, whole infamy I have fo fully deteéed, 
fo amply expoled, and dragged betore a Britith oe: arrayed in all thete 
native turpitude. I am told by this Critic (if I may fo call him) that my 
conduct in this inftance, is not only culpable, but “presumptive and ignorant,” 
for not having “ committed to the flames the manufcript” of the volume, which 
charges Col. Pidon and his fatellites, with (ome ‘of the heavieft crimes the 
Jaws of England have the power ef punihing, and, that what I have done 
in the caule of oppreiled humamity, will exist as @ monument of my folly and 
indiscretion ?? It may fo, but I am certain I thall never repent the voluntary 
fare | have taken, in reprefenting the political grievances of the oppretied 
inhabitants of Trinidad, which | expeci, will ere long, become the fubject 
of Parliamentary invetligation ; when the horrid fcenes that were acted in 
that colony, will be fully and fairly elucidated, and a proper example made 
ot its delinquents, 1am not athamed to tell the world, that I enjoyed a 
great (hare of the friendthip and confidence of General Touflaint, who was 
facrificed by the ane ity of that cold blooded mifcreant, Le C lere. I would 
have thared the fame fate, but for the fortunate circumfiance of His Ma- 
jelty’s Mhip Cerberus, then commanded by the brave and diftinguithed othi- 
cer, Capt. Macnamara, arriving at Cape Francois the fame evening I was to 
have been arrefied, who gencrouily protected me from the fangs of the blood 
hounds of France. The American Contul, Mr. Lear, from what canle I know 
not, thought it proper to denounce me to Le Clerc, faying that I had been 
General Touffain t’s prinepial advifer, who had aed entirely by my advice, in 
deftroying all the Seaport-towns. Being apprifed of Le Clerc’s intentions, 
I efcaped on board the Cerberus, and communicated my fears to Capt. Mac- 
namara, who next morning had an interview with Le Clerc, the refult of 
which, was, that Mr. Lear was ordered to leave the Colony in twenty-four 
hours. Notwithianding my having gained this point, and a firong affur- 
ance of protection from Le Clerc, 1 knew that I was not fora moment fafe, 
prudence, therefore, urged me tocomply with Capt. Macnamara’s advice— 
leave the ifland, which r did, and returned to the United States. Findin 
that Trinidad bad been finally confirmed to this country, and had long 
an anxtons wilh to vilit it before I returned to England, J made up my 
mivd of embarki ing for it by the firft convenient vetlel, but in the mean, 
Jamuled mytelf in writing againtt Le Clerc, for his duplicity towards the 
virtuous Toullaint, entitled “ Letters trom the Ruins of C ape Francois,” 
publithed in the New York Daily Advertifer, and were highly approved of, 
by the friends of this country, though {iigmatized by the jacobin papers of 
that Continent; as the production of a Britith {py. Thefe letters were 
regularly tranfmitted to Le Clere: and Ihave the fatisfaction to fay, that 
they (if Lam rightly mftormed) ivaleeand to break his heart : therefore, my 
drove from this world one of the revoluti onary meniters of repicide 
rance. 
On my arrival in Trinidad IT purfued, with ardour, an anxious enquiry 
into the conduct of the delinquents of that colony, the re‘ult of my labo- 
rious 
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rious inveftigation is fully and accurately detailed in an ofavo volume 
now before the public, who will no doubt judge of the purity of motives, 
emanating alone from a love of jufiice; even at the rifk of my life, with- 
out the pro{peé of any further reward, than the pleafing reflection of hav- 
ing performed my duty to an opprefled portion ot my fellow fubjeéts ! 

It has been vainly and conftantly urged, by thefe delinquents, as a plea 
for thofe wanton feverities I have recorded, that the Colony was a “ rey 
te disloyalty artd insubordination ; The feeds of civil commotion had struck wide 
and dec, and every nerve of jacobinism was exerted, to wrest the possession fiom 
the controul of legitimate authority ; The French declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and the whine and cant of Methedistical reformers about negro slavery, had 
froisoned the minds of the inhabitants, who again spread the contagion among the sol- 
diery and the negroes :———The spirit of disorder was widely disseminated ; The 
troops in the garrison repeatedly evinced a dtsposttion to insubordination, and unhap- 
ily requiring the most summary examples of punifbment.” 

The proof of all this rett wholly on mere palpable affertions. It is a 
well known faét, andI can prove it by the concurrent teftimony of many 
re{pectable gentlemen from Trinidad, who are now in London, that the 
Colony was nat In any one inftance, fince it was conquered in 1797, a 
prey, either to difloyalty or infubordination, not even among the foldiers 
a aca and, therefore, your Critic aflertions is as infamoutly falfe as 
the whole is unfounded. I now eall upon, and dare him to come forward 
(not like a cowardly aflaflin) and prove in an open and manly manner to the’ 
people of England, what he fo very malignantly alledges againft the dutiful 
and loyal inhabitants, foldiary, and oppreiled negroes of Trinidad. We 
are both of us now before the public, therefore an ample opportunity is 
here opened to himfelf, and the reft of the delinquents, to clear themielves 
of the heavy charges I have brought againft them, all which I pofitively af- 
firm came to my knowledge whiltt I was in that ifland, whether in ¢ shreds 
and patches from itinerant politicians,” does not by any means diminifh their 
authenticity. In regard to truth, it makes no difference to me, whether I 
receive it from either a lord or a beggar. I have already ftated the reafoms 
why Col.Fullarton withdrew himfelf fromthe Commithon, one of which was, 
that he could not confiftently with his own character, aét with a man who 
had been guilty of fo many outrages; and until Colonel Picion cleared 
himfelf of the horrid charges brought againft him, by the greater portion 
of the inhabitants ; there could be no mtercourfe tll his Majetty’s pleafure 
was known ; independent of that the duties of his Commiflion required his 
abfence from the feat of Government. This Critic infinuates fome other 
motive, and wifhes the world to believe, that there was fome feeret under- 
fianding between the Colonel and myfelf, which is as great a Jalhood as 
he could utter. He lays “ for reasons unknown to ws, and which a future day 
wiust develope, the first Commissioner separated himself from his colleagues , and left 
the island: but Mr. M‘Callum remained behind, no doubt with the purest motives 
to correct the evils of its administration! He is not the only unaccredited agent who 
has assumed to himself the important task of Government mending ; and we shrewd- 
ly suspect, that the business is not new to him, L. G. Picton and Commodore Hood 
seem tohave entertained the same opinion; as the sequel will prove. Phe “ fequel 
as he calls it, proves ouly a negative! It is true 1 remained behind, but 
what of that? J was not in Colonel Fullarton’s (uit, be had, therefore, no 


knowledge of me whatever, than asa traveller, and during the time | was 
in 
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in the Colony, I only vifited him twice, I with I had oftener; but my time 
was otherwile ehgaged in obtaining ufeful information. ‘There is, how- 
ever, an artful malignity conveyed in this infinuation:—* Mr. Mac Callum re- 
maincd behind.” The delinquents with it to be underitoed, that I remained 
behind at the Colonel's requeft to foment difturbance, if that is their mean- 
ing, 1 can only tell you, Sir, that it is falfe, as well.as that of my being a 
government mender—.Infinuations of this nature, are too contemptible to 
be noticed by any man of common fenfe, for calumny is ever the revenge 
of acoward; and concealment his defence. 

At the time it was attempted to force me to enlift in the volunteer corps, 
the Colony was, as it had hitherto been fince it was conquered by the Britifh 
arms; in a protound fiate of tranquillity and fecurity, the mother country 
was at the fame time, at peace with the whole world; no invafion; no inter- 
nal commotion, neither dreaded nor expected :—HenceCommiflioners Pi@ton 
and Hood, had no excule—no right, either human or divine, to warrant 
them in compelling me, as a mere tranfitory perfon, to enlift in any one 
corps whatever. His Majefly is not invelted with fufficient power to com- 
pel his fubjects, to emvil themielves in a volunteer corp, or corps, in the 
time of profound peace ; therefore he cannot give it to his delegates :—In 
forcing me to enlilt, was merely a pretence, they were wellaware that | un- 
derftood the nature of the Britifh Conttitution better than to fuffer fo daring 
an encroachment on my liberty, but neverthelels, they thought it a glori- 
ous Opportunity, in the way of oppreilion, to feize my papers, and if polli- 
ble to deliroy the records of their own infamy. They were, however, thank 
heaven ! difappointed, and for their difappointment, 1 was doomed to a 
rigorous confinement, in a loathfome dungeon, where poifom was artfully 
admuiniltered by the moniter Valot, and was, in a ftate of the moft excru- 
crating torture dragged ignominioully by an unfeeling band of negro fol- 
diers, through the fireets of Port of Spain to Commodore Hood’s houfe, 
and by way of refinement in the art of oppreflive cruelty, they even de- 
nied me medical aid ;—But your Critic fays, it ** does not appear that during 
his confinement he experienced, or suffered any frivation of a rigorous or unfeeling na- 
rure. 

Had I tranfgretfed againft the laws of the Colony, why were not the 
commillioners liberal enough, to give me a fair and honourable trial? If 
tere was not law enough in the Colony competent or applicable to my 
cafe, was it not their duty to fend me to England to be tried? No, Sir, 
they knew 1 was innocent, and under the {hield of innocence I now appeal 
to jutiice. But they bafely took the law in their own hand, and banithed 
the only perfon exitting, whe had it in his power to proclaim their infamy 
to the world, They fondly expected, by tran{porting me to America, ina 


vetlel having the yellow fever on board, that | would oblige them, in mak- 





ing my exilt to another world: God, however, prelerved me to fcourge 
my oppreilors,—the delinquents of Trinidad, and bring them to the bar of 
juice, 

Along and painful illnefs (in confequence of the poifon which was ad- 
miniliered to me by the tool of ill-delegated power) neceflarily detained 
meinenile, As foon as my health was perfectly rettored, 1 returned to 
England, and finding on my arrival, that Colonel Picton was not brought to 
trial, nor any likelihood of it, lL came forward boldly, and fingle han 
te accule him, fimilar to Cicero an the cale of Verres, the old delinquent ot 
Situ. 
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Pray, Ict me afk your Critic, what aflimulation is there between Colo- 
nel Joinftone’s and Colonel Pidton’s caie, unlels, indeed, that Major Gor- 
don came forward (o accule the one, and L came forward to accufe the 
other, for according to the laws of England, there mult be an accufer. 
It is the op:nion of many high and difiinguilhed chara&ers in this country, 
that had “ MacCallum died in America, Colonel Picton would never be brought te 
vial.” Therea'on why he has not been brought to condine punifhment, is 
yet relerved ferme to cluctdate, which I thall certainly perform in my next 
volume. I have heard of grants of land, made to two noble Lords (one a 
certain delinquent Loid) with no other view than to fcreen Col. Pion and 
his panders. 

The proof of thefe grants has been deftroyed, along with other Aafers. 
Notwithfianding, I can call upon five Members of Parliament to prove the 
tranfaction, and [ now pledge myfelf to the public to give a fair and can- 
did hifiory of the influence ; which Colonel Picton commands. 

With regard to the charges I have brought forward againft the notorious 
delinquents of Trinidad, they may publifh what they pleafe againft me, £ 
have truth on my fide, and will canfound their mifreprefentations. The 
dare not Mect me on equal ground, with the facred armour of truth, be- 
cauie they poflefs only the perifhable weapons of falfhood. They well 
know, that a plain tale, every word of which, is marked with the ftirong 
emphafis of fincerity, will cary conviction to every impartial reader ; for 
truth, if we elicem it at ail, is as impenetrable as adamant; and as lafting 


as the world. 
PIERRE F. M‘CALLUM, 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, 
14th January, 1806. 


On Frienpry Societies. 


TO THE ED: TOR. 
Six, . 

WAS extremely concerned at an obfervation which fell from your pen, 

demontiirative of your unfavourable opinion of Frrenpiy Socieries 
in yeneral, in the cour‘e of your review of Mr. Role’s pamphlet ‘ Ow ce 
Poor Laws, and on the Management of the Poo, &e.” which oecuts at page 156 
of your Magazine for June, 1805. In mentioning the circumitance of Mr. 
Roe having “ recouimended, at the clo o1 his cbiervations, a more favour- 
ab'e attention to friendly iocieties, &e.”’ you are pleafed toadd: “ Ti he 
(Mr. Rote] had feen fo mach of Benefit Sccietics as we have, he would, we 
incline to believe, think very differenily of them.* And to corrobs rale this 
opinion, you immediately add: © Ifthe (Mr. Rofe] wil apply for informa- 
tion on this tubje@, to acting mag ftrates am the metropolts, Le wil learn that, 
tere at least, Such) oct-ties are the fouices of endless contention, imposition, and 
fraud-” | repeat once more, Sir, that ] am truly conce: bed that your expe- 





* This arguing oenerally againit the wse of the'e Societies from the ahsuse 
of them is what LE did not expect to find in your review.  T thik them ca- 
pable, when well managed, vt producing manilold advantages, 
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rience of the effe@s of friendly focieties in the metropolis thould have in- 
duced you to form fo bad an opinion of them; and that you fhould deem it 
neceflary to make that opinion public. I will take the liberty, Sir, of giving 
you my reafon for the regret which I have exprefled, and which I really 
teel; and then will (tate the reafon of my having formed a different opinion 
of thefe iniittutious. 

I am a confiant Jub{criber, and as conftant a reader of your mifcellany, 
and’ to the juftice and propriety of your fentiments I very generally agree. I 
know that your magazine and review has a very wide circulation, and that 
as it is calculated only to pleafe loyal men, and the molt virtuous and 
ufeful membeis of fociety, the efleét which the fentiments it-contains may 
have upon ‘uch perfons, is, in my humble opinion, of the utmoft importance. 
Yn particular, Sir, the unfriendly fentiment which you have expretled towards 
thele friendly societies, may bave very injurious effects upon them. It may, 
and it mult have thete ill effects, if it turns the minds of feveral perfons 
againit them whoare at preient confiderably biatfed im their favor. 

You inform us, Sir, that the evils of which you complain, exift, to your 
own knowledge, in the metropolis; and, I cannot doubt, that you have fufli- 
cient reafon and juli ground for the character you have given of them. The 
obferyations, however, which I have had the opportunity of making of the 
effects produced in the country by thefe locieties are of a very different na- 
ture; and confequently lead to a very different conclufion, that of making 
me the warm friend and very sincere advocate of them. Since a very early pe- 
riod of the year of 1793, L have been almoft conitantly refident in this 
place; and previous to my coming here feveral years, and at the prefent 
moment, a friendly society exifts here upon a pretty large (cale for a country 
village. It contains about 120 members, who receive the benefit of the 
funds of the fociety in the events of accident, ficknefs, or old-age, and the 
fum of five founds to bury each of the members, when called upon to quit 
this earthly fcene for a more enduring and perfe&t one. There are feveral 
of the principal farmers of the parith, and of the neighbouring gentry, who 
are honorary members, and declare on their admittance, that they will not 
draw upon the funds at any ime, Thele lait form the committee which 
manages the funds of the fociety, and they manage them with the greate(t 
uprightnefs, impartiality and honour, Other parithes befides this, are per- 
mitted to enrol their parthhioners as members, on fubfcribing to the rules efta- 
blithed by the fociety, and faitbtully conforming to them. For great and 
heinous offences members may be expelled the jociety, for {maller offences 
they are punihed in a lels fevere manner. ‘ Contention, imposition and fraud,” 
in our fociety have never been heard; and the mode of managing the bufi- 
nefs of it, makes this a very difficult, I had almoft faid, an impofhble thing. 
As an effective bar to contention, the bufinefs is managed by indepeudent 
members, who have no kind of intereft whatever in any mattter that is 
brought forward, and no other object_in view, than the promotion of hap- 
pinels and extention of relief to the poor members, in the event of any 
of the contingencies taking place which have been mentioned. Noone 
can be relieved from the tunds of the Society, without having firlt obtained 
a certificate under my hand, tf a parilhioner of mine, or if not, of the cler- 
gyman of the parifh where the applicant refides, of his really being in fuch 
a (ituation as to be intitled, by the rules of the Society, to relief. This 
provifion hath hitherto, in the cafe of our Society effe€tually prevented 
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imposition OF fraud. And, indeed, if impottion could be proved, the penalty 
is ay levere, and with circamftances of great aggravation, matter of ex- 
pulhion. 

The Legiflatare of this United Kingdom has by no means becn inattentive 
to the interelis of thefe Friendly Societies. Several laws have been made in their 
favour, and parts of them I have thought it my duty to quote in the annual 
Sermon which I have delivered on Whitfunday to them. That farther 
laws might be, made in their favour I am ready enough to acknowledge ; 
and, as i think the principle on which they are formed deferving of every 

aife, fhould really be happy to fee fach encouraging laws carried into effeet. 

The manifold advantages which have arifen to many fuch members fince 
I have been refident in this place, and which I have made it my balinels to 
acquaint myfelf with, induce me to be the fteady and-warm advocate of 
them ! and to recommend thefe Societies to he patronage of my friends 
with all the warmth that a conviction of their utility can be fuppoled likely 
to produce, 

cannot omit mentioning one peculiar advantage which I think they 
poflels, and which I have produced in a prominent point of view upon 
more than one occafion of my annual addrefs to them: which is, that the 
very trifling weekly or monthly contirbutions which they are obliged to pay 
regularly at fiated times, on pain of forfeiting all advantages of former cons 
rates tend very materially to generate an habit of carefulnefs and 
faving which may be of eijential benefit to them on other occafions befides 
the one now mentioned. ‘The few pence contributed weekly to this Be- 
nefit Society would probably be {pent at the alehoule, and fo loft to them. 
felves and families; by being obliged to fave this fmall matter, they acquire 
an habit of doing it, and in a little time when they feel its conlorts, do it 
voluntarily and with pleafure. 

Need I add how very uleful fuch a principle muf prove to every poor 
family ? We may learn the advantage of it by contrailing it with the milery 
which a drunken father ofa family brings on his unhappy wife and children, 
of which we have, alas! toomany examples before our cyes. 

I am forry that the limits of a letter prevent me from expatiating on a 
fubje&t which has always been very neat my heart; and which, managed in 
the miner I have hinted at, feems peculiarly calculated to leffen the cala- 
mities, and to add to the comforts of the fick and needy brethren of the 
houthold of faith. 

Let me hope; Sir, that what I have advanced above will induce you to 
think. more favourably of “ friendly Socicties,” eftablifhed in the country, than 
of thofe which have fallen: under your obfervation in the metropolis; and 
let me allo hope that {pecdy and effectual fteps will be taken to remove 
thofe evils which you think you have difcovered in thole London Societies 


abovementioned. 
I am, Sir, 
Your conftant reader and very humble Servant, 
Creech S:.. Michael, THOMAS CONBER, 


July 26, 1805. 
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POETRY. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
‘—— following copy of an in{cription on a marble tablet recently placed 
near the north fide of the altar in the church of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, Surry, may poflibly be deemed worthy of a place in your valuable 
mifcellany. 
: Your’s, 
Nov. 21, 1805. C. P. 


Prope hune lapidem 
Conditum eft illud omne quod caducum erat 
optunz matrisfamilias 
Sara 
Secunde uxoris peramate Samnelis Horfley, L. L. D. hujus ecclefie per 
annos multos Reétoris; Menevenfis autem primum, poft Roffeufis, 
nune Afaphenfis ecclefie Epilcopi. 
Femina fanGimonia pracellens, et morum comitate amabilis, omnibus 
laudata, cara et jucnnda vixit, mortua lugetur. ’ 
Pauperum fJacryme et pia vota, odorem vere divinum fpirantia, | 
memoriam ejus condiunt. 
Anno etatis 54% ineunte, feria hebdomadis 2“ die Aprilis 2°. A. D. 1805. 
Corpus tragile morbo infanabili fuccubuit, cujus, lente gratfantis, feevitiam 
memorando patientia exemplo novendecim annos pertulerat. 
Vitum eft Deo Opt. Max. clementitlimo 
Vitam, in continuis fermé doloribus actam, morte placida, et 
Spei plena, ad excitum perducere : 
“ Ubi tuus,.Mors, aculeus? Ubi tua, Orce, eft vi€toria? 


i 


“ Gloria Deon. - - - + - = + = Hallelujah! 


Has voces ore moribundo proferens, in morte infultans morti, 
pia mulier obdormivit. 
Maritus fuperites diem obiit feria hebdomadis 
menfis die 4.D. 18 wtat. 
Sepultus ett 
Ante uxorem Suram in matrimonio habuit A/ariam, reverendi Yoannis 
Botham filiam, que viro, dum eaviveret, percara, intra triennii {patium a 
nuptiis morte ei erepta eft, cum bis peperiffit. Sepultajacet juxta parentes 
fuos, et fororem, in exmeterio ecclefie Alburienfis, in agro Surrienfi, 
cujus ecclefia maritus Rector erat. Filiole partu fecundo Edita, que 
bimula extina ett, reliquix fub pavimento facrofan@i hujus adyti humate 
funt. Fife, quem priorem mater enixa eft, vitam prorogavit Dei miferi- 
cordia, Meneagw, qui vidui patris fenectutem curis affiduis fovebat, facerdo- 
‘ium gerens, et ecclefiz cathedralis paterne 
Proebendarius. 
Sibi et fuis vivens pofuit 
Samuel Horfley 
A.D. JI DCCC I” 








INDE X. 


, A. 
GRICULTURE, its tendency to the 
happinefs of man, 252. 

Alexander, the Emperur, defeription of his 
character, 58 3 his afeentinn to the throne, 
142; magnanimous exertions of, againft 
France, 429. 

Algebra, its importance to commercial 
men, 299. 

America, the United States of, pifture of 
the country and its imhabitants, 22; ac- 
count of the liberty and equality enjoyed 
there, 253; fentiments on the independ- 
ence of that country, 28; fituation of 
thefe who emigrate to the back fettle- 
ments ; heavy taxcs, &c. 28. 

Amis des Noirs, les, their fuccetsful efforts 
in effecting the revolution in St. Domin- 
gO, 927. 

Annalift, confideration of his duties, 477. 

Arithmetic, lineal, its importance pointed 
out, 259, 

Arts, the fine, not much encouraged in 
Denmark, 34. 

Aflignats, effect of their depreciation in 
France, 359. 

Atiahoura, account of the preparations for 
an expedition to, 228. 

Attowaie, account of the unfortunate king 
of that island, 223—225. 

Aufterlitz, refle€&tions on the memorable 
battle of, 430. 


B. 

Bards, modern, pertinent renzarks on theic 
depraved tafte, 343. 

Bavaria, the Eleétor of, ftri@ures on his 
conduét, 211. 

Beatfon, Dr, his objeét in publithing kis 
Memceirs, 261. 

Berkeley, Bifhop, rar: example of difinte- 
reftednets given by, 49 3- 

Beaunoir'’s ohje& in publifhing his Annals, 
480. 

Blockade, at fea, the perniciouf{nefs of that 
fyftem expofed, 191. 

Bookfellers, their object in the publication 
of bosks moltly for the advancement of 
thheir fortunes, 478 


Bookmakers, defcription of them, 478. 

Botany tn England, view of its ongin and 
progrets, 279. 

Botany Bay, the only fettlement unchanged 
by thearrival and refidence of Kuropeans, 
148. 

Boxing, difgraceful cOuntenance of the 
practice by young men of family, 392. 

Boys, white, their orivin in Ireland, 2. 

Bride, flrange appearance of one, in Den. 
matk, 50. 

Britain, Great. a lofer in the trade te the 
northern countiies, 183 new channels of 
trade po:nted out to her, ib. ; objeéts ne 
ceflary to its permanent pofterity, 21 ; 
remarks on her commerce, 259 ; remarks 
on her infular fituation, 2615 her politi- 
cal conduct; importance of her cum 
merce, &c. &C. 270, 

Brown, M. lively fketch of, 493. 

Buckingham, the Margttis of, remarks on 
his polirieal conduét, 88. 

Balama Society tourmed in England, witha 
view of trying toabolith the Slave Trade, 
46; caufes of its tailure, 475 its code, 
48. 

Buonaparté, his dangerous views to Eng- 
land expofed, 191; hs plan in conduét- 
ing the war, 211; proot of his narrow 
policy in commercial matters, 464; in. 
{tance related of his tyranny, 466; his 
fcheme of public education expoled, 
488. 


Cc. 
Canada, danger to which it was once ex- 
poled by negleét of the Governor, 270. 
Carlicrona, remarks on the navy there st.- 
tioned, 45. 

Cate, compared with public credit, 364. 

Catharine 11. her deep-rooted prejudices 
againtt her fon never tivulged, 135; her 
progaoltication of his fhort reign, 136 ; 
her w fh of his being paffed over in the 
fucceflion difappointed, 137.3 new mode 
devifed by her for checking thec reuls- 
tion of revolutionary principles, 146. 

Catholics in Iveland, their oppofition to the 
Englith government, 1; their patro age 
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of Popith banditti, 2; formation of a 
é¢ommittee ; their office, &c 3 ib. their 
practice, 53 proved to be leis under re- 
ftriftions than im Englane, 326, dul- 
‘tinéton between them and the Irith 
P:oteftants, 328; onthcir attempt to ex- 
cite the Prefbyterians to difcontent, 329. 

Cavalry, inftruétions for the, &6. 

Celts, their total defect of auy typography, 
306 

Charles, the Archduke, his {kill and bra- 
very, 431, 

Chevalier, \lad. motives of the French go- 
vernment in iatnduc ag her at Peterf- 
burgh, 138; her untluence with the Em- 
‘peroy Paul, ib. 

Chrett, the Jolemnity of his advent cenfi- 
dered, 920. 

Chriftianity, fermon on its prevalence, 200. 

Chriitauns, perverfion of thatterm, 30 1. 

Church of England, abfurd propofizion of 
Dr. A-kin relative tg it, 202; its fuppoled 
danger trom Methodiim difcuffed, 203 ; 
the idea of its being a political machine 
denied, 205; remarks on its ciience, 
206 

Church, of England, its members fligmati- 
zc as idolaters, 299. 

Church, the trifh, remarks on it, 307; con- 
federacy againit France, the obteivations 
On iis imperiou!ness, 209. 

Church-yard, verics ona, 90. 

Civilization, at the time of Adam and Eve 
confidered, 154. 

Clerc, Le, fr@tures on his atrocity to the 
blucks, 40535. his death, 407. 

Cletgy of the eflablifhed church, the great 
want of legiflative provifion tor tha; de- 
ferving bedy, 200; abfurd propoiition of 
Dr. Ailkin ralative to that umportant cf- 
tablithment, 202. 

Colonies, the nece(ity cf adapting their 
conftitution tothat ofthe aothom coun- 
tries, 48. ; 

Comucrce, the bilery of its progre’s con- 
fideret, 17 gits introduction intothbe North 
of Germany, and the thoves ot the Bal- 
tic, &c. 19; remarks on its finding a 
level,ot; obfervations on xs influence on 
mankind, 2523 why the cule of nation- 
al civ lhip, 253. 

Committee, Secret, of the Irith Houfe of 
Lords, iketch of their report, 2. 

Company, the Fatt India, observations ad- 
dreficd to, 24, 

Contagion, moral, obfervatious on differ- 
cat kuids of, 456, 

Cooper, My. the champion oi liberty, impzri- 
oO edin Amerie 1, 30 

Cop nbageu, defcription of the obfervatory 
there, 323 the royal library, 345 the ly- 
ing-tn hotpital,35; population, 34; the 
battle of, eommaemorated by a jimall mo- 


~ 


numental obelifk, 51; remarks on that 
conflict, ib. 
Cornwallis, Marquis, cenfured for h’s con. 
duct, as a general, in America, 271. 
Credit, public, compared with the credit of 
a cafie, 364 
Critic, the, his facred duties explained, 27 
Culture, its nfl ence on counties and cli- 
miatesin general, 178. 


D. 

Dalelf, the grand warerfall of the, compared 
with others on the continent, 43. 

Danemora, the moft celebrated iron mine in 
Sweden, account of, 42. 

Defenders, the rebe!lious conduét of the 
Papith banditti confidered, 2. 

De ty, inquiry into the nature and attributes 
of the, 416 

Dibdin, Mr. judicious criticifm an his 
fongs, their utility, in contributing to mo- 
ral.ty and loyalty, 175. 

Domingo, St. enumeration of its. produc 
tons, 235; origin of the revolution in 
that iflund, ib. 

Domingo, St. mad proceedings of the French 
government in that land, 237—242 ; dif- 
graceiul conduct of the military, 238 ; 
barburity of the negroes, imputed to the 
conduct of the Europeans towards them, 
239; plan cf the infurreétion difclofed, 
but neglected by the perions in power, 
240, 

Domingo, St. ftri€tures on the condu& of 
the bBritigh miniftry in the revolution, 
242. 

Domingo, St. mifchievous evlogium on the 
events of that ifland, by Mr. M‘Callam, 
400. 

Dowry, the fatal, compared with Rowe's 
Fair Pen tent, 128, 

Drama, the Geiman, judicious remarks on 
it, 74. 

Drama, the prefent, general remarks on If 
dl. 

Drotmingholm, the moft {plendid palace of 
the kings of Sweden, go. 

Duelling, ftrittures on the vice of, 422. 


E. 

Fatt Indies, plan for propagating the Cirif- 
tian Religion in the Brill poffeliions in 
that quarter, 195. 

Economy, polit cal, its influence on the pro- 
iperty of nations, 244. 

Edinburgh, the miinifters of, remarks om 
their elc€tion of Mr. Leflie, 4273. 

Education, the duties of government in this 
reipect, 2483 its importance to govern- 
ment contidered, 255 

Election, erroneous opinion of the Jews and 
Jewith Clariftiaus relative to, 374. 

Elizabewk 
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Elizabeth, Queen, her difgraceful revolution 
refpecting Queen Mary, 1103 her artful 
condutt in not giv. g any open broad af- 
furance, 1125; additional proof of her 
treacherous conduct, 114. 

Emancipation, Catholic, confid:ration of 
that queftioa, 187. 

Emigration to America, obfervations on 
the, 24. ‘ « 

Emigration, the regulation bill of, cenfured 
on account of its injuttice, 63 5 Means 
recommended for its remedy, 645 reflec. 
tions On its. confequences to the French 
Government, 449. 

England, necetlity of a formidable navy to 
ths country, 1913 judicious remarks on 
its conftitution, 338. 

Erefisus; his examples recommended, 420. 

Efkilfiyna, in Swede, celebrated tor its 
ftee] manufactures, 39. 

Europe, remarks on the changes in the po- 
litical fyftem of, 192. 


F. 

Fables, fpecimen of, calculated for chil- 
dren, 42). 

Fahiun, interefting defcript on of the cup- 
per mine at, its antiquity, produce, &c. 
44. 

Fanatic, the reverend, expofed, 435. 

Ferriar, Dr. his opinion of Matlinger’s Plays, 
124. 

Fitheries, their increafe hithe:to made upon 
wrong principles, 24. 

Folly, the expoiure of, a duty of the novelift, 
73. 

Foote, S. in his day the f bje& of univerfal 
converfation and curtotity, 2987; his life, 
chequered with extiaordinary viciflitudes 
of fortune, 289. 

Forfayeth, Dr. avcount of his death, 406 ; 
plan of his excellent bill for the relict of 
the widows and orphans of the clergy, ib. 

France, importance of its eulture, 253 5 the 
revolutionary war of, its character de- 
{cribed, 363; the «ying firuggles of the 
monaichy in that country depicted, 451 5 
account of the Conttituent Afilembly, 452; 
picture of the emigrant nobleffe, 454; the 
increafe of vice accounted for, 463. 

Fiance, ftatiftical calculations of the afual 
quantity of its agricultural territory, 467 5 
ftatement of the prefent extent of terr to- 
ry of trat empire, 468; remarks on the 
different taxes, their prefiure, &c. ib. 5 
negleéted ftate of education, 469; Com- 
ments on the eftimate of its population, 
470; difpreportion of legitimate to ille- 
gitimate child en, 478 3 the proportion of 
deaths to births inveftigated, ib.; the dif- 
parity between the births of males and 
fenvales, 474 ; remarks on the general ftate 
of the munutaétories, 476; difcuflion of 
iis imperial foundation, 481. 
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France, refleviens wpon the conduét of the 
three cynaftics which have occupied the 
throne of, 482. 

Franco, Cape, account of the city and its 
inhabitants, 409. 

Freach, difg sceful conduct of the military 
in ot. Deming , 274, 

Frenchmen, thet -rrogance in milrepre. 
fentine taéts, 46>. treachery and cun- 
ning inherentts (em, and in the very 
genius of the: language, 488. 

Friendfhip, plea ing poetical lines on, 78, 

Pug t.ve, remarkable account of one, difco- 
vered on an uninhabited ifland, 154. 

Funét onaries, public, abfurd remarks relae 
tiie to anew manner propofed for elec. 
ting chem, 208. 

Fund, Pari tic, the Committecof the, re. 
probe nded fur their manner of addreiflug 
the vody of the clergy, 434 

Fun:ling-{yftem, its influence on the pro- 

perty of Europe, 363. 


G. 

Generals, the French republican, proved 
to have been defic:ent i, mulitarytcience, 
461. 

Gifford, M. his ftri€lures on the former edi. 
tors of Mafiinger's Piays, 2. '. 

Giraldus Cambrent‘is, oofervat.ons on® the 
ftate of the lrifh in the 12th cent ry. 310, 

Glar, Martha, charaéter of that Swifts he- 
roine, 480; her addrefs to her country- 
women and girls of the parith, their cou- 
rageous deterce, &. ib. 

Gleaning, ftricture on the right of men to, 
ays. 

Gnoftic:, explanatory remarks relative to 
the, 377. 

Government, in its various forms briefly 
contid@red, 1603; genersl remarks on the 
fuperiority of the Enelifh, 209. 

Grammar, geget’i remorks on the nurs. 
ous authors on this fabjeét, 293. 

Grenville, Lord, obfervations of, o. reaton 
and truth, 87.. 

Guthrie, Dr. fhort account of that vencra- 
ble man, 143. 


H. 

Hawke, Sir E. account of the engagement 
between him and M. de Conflans, 262. 

Hayti, remarks on that extraordinary «m- 
pire, 4043 military abilities 6f its inhabi- 
tants, 4065 covernment of the ifland after 
the reace, 4063 lols of the French ia ten 
moni, 407; remarks on the future def- 
tinyo thsemprre, 408. 

Heather.:(n, obfervati: ns on its afcendancy 
in cvhurebes and othe: pupvhe places in 
general, 1723 ipee meno. it: bene con- 
verted to Chriftia » *arpofts by Dr. Watts, 
173. 


Henry 
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Henry VIII. his government in Ireland con- 
hderéd, 14. 

Herder, his opinion of the epiltle of St. Paul 
to James, 382. : 

Yerrit, Dutch, imterefting particulars rela- 
live to, 53. 

Highlanders in Scotland, caufes of their emi- 
gration confiderdd, 60; miftakes from 
which the prejudices of the Highland 
proprietors again} emigration arife, 61; 
imupulioy of the Chiefs of Clans, 63. 

Highlands, obfervations on the monopeli- 
gation of the fmall furms in them, 64 ; re- 
mars on the wafte lands, ib. 

Hlirfoh-rolmy, the refidence of rhe ill-fated 
Queen Matilda, 32. 

Houd, Commodore, afperfions againt hin 
throwa out by Mr. M‘Callum. 400. 

Ho pitulity, Rofliany plealing infiance of, 56. 

Hiame, thefirt author who treated caufa- 
tion in 4 philofophical manner, 130, 

I. 

Ice, importent difcoveries relative to its for- 
mation and durability, 176 ; ufes pointed 
out by this part of the economy of nature, 
978. 

Induftry, its importance to nations, 267. 
lrelund, the iavafion of, c..ncerted between 
the lrith Catholics and the French, 3. 
Ir.Jand, when fir peopled, 10; the obfer- 
vations on the reformation in Ireland, 
153 erroneous affertion of Mr. Plowden 
relative to its certain and remote antiquity 
refuted, 304; the vernacular language of 
the prefest day pretended to have exifted 
above 3000 years, 305 ; letters firt intro- 
duced by St. Patrick, 306; hiftor.cal re- 
marks on its ancient kings, 307 5 ine@or- 
ref piétu e of their early refinement and 
cultivations30$ 3; the inhabitants proved 
to have been more unpolifhed, and bar- 
barsus than the ancient Buitons, 309; 
fource ot molt of che abiurd and fa- 
bulous relations Concerning its ftate in ane 
tiqity, $125 the anna'’s of Cluain, or 
Tigermach’s anna's, &c. &c. examined, 
314: objeét in publifhing the numerous 
ancient annals, 316; the fource of the 
tebeJl ons in that country talfely ateri- 
buted to the Engebth government and 
the Inth Proteftants, 225; confidera- 
tion Of the different caufes of rebel. 
hon in Ireland, 327 ¢¢ feg- 5 Teview 
of tuhes, being the caufe of popular dif- 
cont nt, 3314 erroneous Op mio re at ve 
to the degraded Rate of the peafantry m- 
fut d, 332 ; the influence of arepublican 
pariy examined, 333; acc unt of the 
dreaityl rebellion in 164, and the refule, 

it.3; «fieét of the Union, 336. 

Inith, theire claim to remote history fubvert. 

ed by rhe mofwt sefpetiable authors, 312. 
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Trithmen, the United, their ovigin di ferib- 

ed, 3. 
J. 

James, remarks on his genealogy, 382; his 
apoftolical dignity proved, 986. 

Jefus Chrift, his divine nature confidered, 
$02, 

Jewel, meaning of that word in ancient 
writers, 128. 

Jobnitone, Commodore, particalars of his 
engagement with M. de Suffrein, 265. 
Johnfione, Dr. reprehended for his reply to 

Dr. Smyth, 414. 

Jones, Sir W. remarks on his ideas of poli- 
tical harmony, 338; account of his ex. 
curfion to Forett-hill, the refidence of Mil- 
ton, 339; obtervations relative to Vol- 
taire, ib.; account of feveral of his lite- 
rary productions, 342 ; remarks on the 
learned H. Schultens, 3443 his political 
principles, ib. ; publication on the law of 
builments,345 ; his appointment as judge 
in Bengal, and departure for India, 346; 
his conduét in thac fituation, 347; ac 
count of his indifpofition, 3485 particu- 
lurs of his death, 3493 recapitulation of 
his charaéter, 350; his tranflation of a 
fong from the Perfian, 352. 

Juftification, error of the Jews and Jew fh 
Chriftisus on, 374. 


K. 
Kimchi, David, eftimation of his writings 
among the Jews, 376. 
Kingdoms, ancient, brief view of their rife, 
progrefs, and full, 358. 


i. 

Laing, Mr. his unjust affertion re‘peQing 
Mary’s participating in the murder of her 
hufband, 101. 

Lance. prezado, meaning of that ancicnt mi- 
litary term, 127. 

Language, the introduction of the French 
and toreign terms into the Englith, repre- 
hended, 394. 

Languages, obfervations on the influence 
and genius of certain languyges, partiou~ 
lurly the French, 487. 

Latin, the Englith pronounciation ef it proy- 
ed to be anomalous andinconfiftent, 294 ; 
remarks on the exclufion of Latin terms 
and torms of conttruétion, 295. 

Lavol'a, explanauen of the nature ofthat 
dance, 127. : 
Lawyers, obiervations on the impropriety 9 
their poffefiing the adminiftration of pub- 

lic juftice in their own cafes, 249. , 

Lepers, account of two found in the Socie- 
ty Hands, 222. 

Leflic, M. falfely accufed ot propagating.t' e 
atheiftical principles of Hume, 130, able 
yefutation of the charge, 132, 

Libel, 


Index. 


Libel, obfervations on the trial of Troy, Sy- 
monds, &e. fora, 87—97. 

Lines on a beautiful child, fleeping, 79. 

Linneus, account of his drawing v > his own 
panegyric, 273; opinion on his writings, 
278; tources from which he borrowed his 
ideus, 2813 ignorance of foreign langua- 
ges; defcription of -his botanical excur- 
fiuns, 264. | 

Liturgy, elucidatton of feveral parts of it, 

199 

Louitiana, biftory of that country, 2913 its 
general appearan'e, nature ot the foil, 
natural productions, 292. 

Lunatic, fingular account of an unfortunute 
female, whe fancied herfelf Queen of 
Fiance, 414. 


M. 


M‘Callum, Mr. account of his interview 

_ with Governor Pitton, 345 3 his reply upon 

the legality of the Governor's proclama-- 
tion refuted, 399. 

Magnats, confidered as a public or political 
robbery on public credit, 364. 

Malays, their mode of clearing the land of 
wood, 65. 

Man, his independence in a ftate of nature 
coufidered, 157 ; the dottrines of Hobves, 
Monte(quieu, and Rotivau refuted, wb.» ne- 
celity of his primordial feparation proved 
trom teripture, 158; coufidered according to 
nature, 3623 obfervations on his powers 
for the increafe of his own happinels, 247. 

Manduit, Chevalier, account of his aiMaiiina- 
tion ut St. Domingo, 237. 

Manufactures, Britith, preterred all over the 
continent, 39g 3 confidered ascouducive to the 
happinefs of man, 252. 

Maps, plan recommeudel for their improve- 
ment, 296. 

Marth, Mr. the Wliverality of his condua to 
Mr. Bingham, expotud, 1935 his ewn vin- 
ification, 426, 

Mary, queen, her policy: miftated by Mr. 
Plowden, 16. 

Mary, queen of Scots, ftated to be convicted 
of autder and @luttery, by the difcovery of 

ta catket, 1025 recuration of the charge, 
1033 great peril in which her life was, 
104 ; profligacy of the revels to th 6 unior 
tunute queen, 306; her defperate fitiueion 

> ‘on putting herivlf into the power of Flize- 

‘beth, r1e3 her uceufation agantt Murray 
and his fadtion of rebellion, 112; motives 
of her vommiffioners for breaking up the 
, conference jatistuctorily exphuines, 1145 
‘examination of fome pup.rs relatnig to her, 
‘3165 proof of their being forged, 119— 
323. 
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Mafinger, fuperiocity. of that author in the 
manasement of his preparatory hints, 125 
Mailia, queen, interefuny dkewh of hes 

fute, 32. 

Mutou, Dr. cenfured. for bis attempt te ars 
count for the origin and progrefs of the 
‘+ Diary of Linnaeus," 272 of fy. 

Metlicinesy iInscngruity of afailioy their quae 
lities to their talte and fmel!l, 2&2. 

Michaelis, Dr. ftrictures on bis quotations, 
3085 remarks on bis analyiis ot tue epiitles 
of St, Paul, ib, 

Mind, human, cftet of knowledge on the, 
419. 

Minittry, the Biitihh, talents and vigour of the 
pretent, 212. 

Miflionaries at Otahcite, obfervations on theit 
manner of preaching religion, 2345 eulogy 
on their moral condydt, 232. 

Mobs, leas on their conftitution, and the 
mode of fuppresing them, 8 5. 

Monopoly of corn-tactors, remarks on it, $3 

Mutiny of the 8th Weft India Regiments, 
ullution to the, 397. 

Murray, objeét of his vifit to Maury, 104; 
circu ftanees on his giving in his courge, 
I1I4; the O] cning of his catke t, us aceulu- 
tion againft Mary, unproductive of any 
light, the paper being forged, 1153 res 
pairks on the examination of bis papers be- 

‘fore the privy council, 115; injuibce op 
that occulion, 118, 


N, 


Nations, refetions on their viciffitudes, 24F, 
ct fege cauies of ther deliv, 247. 

Nature, the ttate of anterior to focic tv, proved 
to be an atheiftical do@ime, 162. 

Negroes, in Saint Domingo, motives for their 
burbarity expluined, 299. 

Nelfon, Lord, ode on his deuth, 9225 an ud- 
dvet3 to England on his death, 323. 

New Holland, remark, on the aboriginal ir. 
inhabitants of that diftant region, 149 5 
inquiry into their capacity, charuor, ntan- 
ners, &c. their jealouly of they wew vifi- 
tors, 168; excellence in mimicry nut a 
proof of excellent nattiral talents, gt; 
huitunees of their apathy to improvemeni, 
142. 

Night-fignals, ftriftures On the fyttem ot 
them, 264. 

Norfulk, the duke of, motives for extcuting 
thet nobleman, ©99, 

Nortvlk-ifland, purticolars +@) ting to it, 153. 

Norway, why denroriimated the Switzerla id us 
the North, 338. 


. ‘ oO. 
CEconotnifs, general rewnarks du Cen, 766; 
wiltahce 
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inflance of their artful f&chemes, 359; their 
rife, principles, and progrets. 3655 finances, 
judicious remarks oy 35% 

Oéfterdy, remersab'e for it. great iron mines 
and turmeccs, 42, 

Oge, a black infurzent, his conjecton of the 
revoluticnary plot an St. Qomingo, 240. 
Cyt ff, Couns Au xe ¥> Anecdote of bim prov- 
bc the weachery acd unfeelinglefs of his 

charade tr 5: 

Otaheite, obiervations on the royal family in 
that ifland, ther mode of fuccelitou, &c. 
1543 the paflionute fordnefs or the inha- 
bitants fur mufic, 1S5 

» remarks on the nature of the govern- 
ment in thofe lands, 222. 

Oitheitans, influnce of their propenfity to pil- 
tering, 2265 remerks om the royal tamily, 
general avidity of thed. sflanders, &c. ib. 
iiftances of their fuperft.con, 4295 de- 
feription ot thew general charotter, 231; 
their motives to: oppoiing tne mtroduction 
of Chirittianity, 2325 Jummuary of their 

‘character, 232. 





P. 

Parents, neceffity of their having authority 
over ther children, 265 

Parkinfo ig M, his obje&t in proceeding toAme- 
 Hiea, 23. his obfe: vatioos on the emigra- 
tion fi. m Europe to America, 245 his ad- 
Movit Ou to Sinstibenen in general ou the 
firbjeét, 27. 

Patience, fermon preached on the fubjeet of, 

_ 68. 

Patrick, St. chriftianity firft preached in Ire- 
Jaud by him, 3173 dignitics conferred on 
him on acaount of bis tuecets, 318 ; tabu- 
Jous chronicles of him, 320; proof of his 
not pree hing what is now called the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, 320. 

Fau!, the emperor, detailed account of his 
alalination, 1365 his charaéter, pe fon, 
gnanners, &c.. ib. his af en: tion ta tthe throne, 
137; his removal of his tather’s aes, and 
finguliy comdu&, on that occafion, ib. ; 
fymptams of hisditraGion, ib. 5 his difgutt 
tu the la favourite.o. his mother, ib. 3 in- 
troduction of a French actrefs by a political 
intrigue, 1333 plae formed for h.s aflafii- 
hation, 1539; Manner os its being put into 
execution, 1415 feafations of the people on 
receiviny the jntelligence, 142; events un- 
mediately fugequent to his desth, 1b. 

‘Paul, St. his epiiile to the Gulatans his 
fir addrefs to any fociety of Chriftians, 
369 5 his fecon! cpittle addreffed to the 
Theiulonians, pr rhably written ar Athens, 
370; doubts relauve ta the opver of time in 
writ 1g the epiitle of Titus, 3745 remarks 
on ii — to the Corumth! aus, 372, 
opiaion relauve to the ep icle to tlhe Ro- 


Pans, 3745 occabion of his epile ta Pubi- 
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lemon, 376; 


/ 


objeét of his spittle to Co- 


lufle, 377 3 retatls on that addreffed to 
the Ep) efians,.378 5 on the one written to 
Timothy, 37 


Pauly St. controyerfy on his epidie to the He- 
brews, 379. 

Peace of Fontainbleau, remarks on that me- 
morable event, 268. 

Peopiing of countries, ingenious fuggettions 
relative to the hiftory of that important 
point, 224 

Peter, St. oofervations on the two Catholic 
epifiles to, 386. 

Peieriburgh, defeription of that city; cultoms 
and mauners of its inhabitants, 56 

Picton, Governor, his proclamation for the 
fuppreffion of difloyalty in Trinidad com- 
mended, 398 

Plants, edible, obfervations on the general 
utility, 281. 

Playfair, Mr. his objeé in republifhing Adam 
Smith's Inquiry analyfed, 353. 

Plowden, Mr an avowed champion in the 
caufe of popery, 35 rewards received by hirn 
in Ireland and England, 4, 53 his | hiftorical 
review of Ireland confhicered, 7; his faife 
ftaiement of the fa th preaci.ed by St. Pa- 
trick to the Irifh, 12; his incgnfiftency in 
commenting on the conciliation of the Irifh 
to the uiivlt, expoted, 13. 

Poets, in Fiance, their mechanical procced- 
ing, 489. 

Polive in Ruffia, the, its fuperiority to the 
Englith, 144. 

P marie, account of his death, his chara@er, 
é&c. 229. 

Pomerania, Swedifh, its populgtion, nature of 
the fil, ae. 45. 

Poor, attention to that clafs an exclufe cuty 
of government, 251. 

Popes, ftri€tures on their lives, and general 
character, 491. 

Popery, its influence on pol't'cs confidered, 32 

Port fackfn, defcription or that new fettle- 
mut, its improvement, &e. 233 

Pote ep Prince, defeript on of the unparal- 

leled grant fete given to the einprels Ca» 
tharine, 144; ofigin of his clevat) on, 146. 

Power ofa vation, means of acquiring it, 2465 
tts tendency, 248. 

Pritts, preots oi their treafon in Ireland, 331, 

Prince Edward’s Mand, account of a settles 
ment of highlunders tirere, 63. 

Prince of Wales's iftand, i-s advantageous fitu- 
ation tora marine efla>lifkneut os well as 
for trate, 2.90, 

Priv ting fir!’ int oduced into Denm: irk, 34- 
Pritoners, the F: ench, hew plan propoled for 
their confixement und accomodation, 192. 
Prodoicis of an elephaut, remarks on the, 


490. 
Property, faurce of its unequal divifion, 249. 
Prophecies of the Qid aid New ‘Tchaments, 
remarks 


Index, 


remarks on the nature of them, 214; in 
what manuer to be interpreted, ib.; difii- 
ewtes in explaining them, 215. 

Peace, final, arguments for efleéting it, 465. 

Prejud.ces, “national, their injurious confe- 
quences, 483. 

Prophecies, comparifon drawn between them 
and the oracuiar refponfes of heathen anti- 
quity, 2165 tét to which they were ex- 
pofed in Hrael, ib. 5 the doctrine of double, 
or fecondary fi njes in prophec.es, 2 19; their 
ulé to the Jews, 220. 

Pruflia, the king of, not yet recognized as an 
European mguarch by the church of Rome, 
187, uuportance of his union to the grand 
confederacy gaint France, 210. 

Puifaye, Counc de, his ju®-fication for quitting 
his native country, 450; ils entrance on 
his military career, 454, attempt co furprife 
him with fome other royalift leaders, 457; 
his pafiag: to Britain, 4.58. 

Pultenay, Dr. biographical sketches of, 274 


QOuackery, reprehenfion of, 415. 
Quchec, faved from capture py the refolution 
of one man, 270, 


R. 


Rainsford, Major, fentenced to death in St.: 


Domingo, and relieved by Peouittant, {O5- 

Returm, moderated, gradation pointed out, 
367. 

Reformation, its advangages to man proved, 
181; effets of the moral unoulfe commu- 
nicated to it, 282, its influence on the ii- 
berty of thought, iv., erroneoufly affimi- 
lated to the lure: ia France, 185. 

Rie’ Soon, remarks on 1 duéticn mito our 
amnifement, 168. 

ma, the Chir. ian, remarks on the na- 
ture of its bal 9 139. 

Refumption, the gregariany the general f{pecies 
ot a mifreprefe ited by Mr Plowde i, JT. 
Re iczki, Count, pgrticulass relative to him, 
337; confiderstion of the advantages of tra- 

vell:ng, 3g1. 

Revolution, the French, origin of its ruinous 
conlequences, 449 5 inguiry into the cautes, 
451, 4533 crroncoufly aiiimilated to the 
rerormation, 185. 

Riland, the Kev. queries put to his friend, gg. 

Rochainveau, capitulated with Defiglins, 
407. 

Rome, the church of, inftance of her retaine 
ing the avcicut claims, though deprived of 
power, 187. 

Ruf us, their enchufiattic attachment to their 
faints, aad negicgt ot their livang prieits, 


33: 
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Saints, remarks on the manner of compaffing 
their lives, $19. 

Sandwich-itlanders, their aftonifhing progrefs 
in civilization, 22353 thei dexterity in div- 
Inge, 225 . 

Savages in America, obfervations on their 
mayners, regulations, &e. 1¢9. 

Schiimme!penniuck, biographical fetch off 
415- - 

Schools, inquiry into the effeéts produced by 
them, 256. 

» paror hial, the legiflative eftablithment 
of them recommended, q19. 

Schultens, H. letter of this kearned man te 
Sir W. Jones, 343. 

Scripture, the beft means for confoling the 
weak and hamble cheiitian, 301 

Sea-bathing, ftri¢tures on the prefent inde- 
cency of promilcuoufy performing this 
practice, 196. 

Sedition, fingular but effe€live mode of cheek - 
ing it deviled by the emprefs Cutharine, 
146. 

Selkirk, Lord, his addref$ in managing 6 ft- 
tlement of highlanders in Nova Scotia, 63 ¢ 
his traé& on emigration froin the Highlands 
approved ot, 66. 

Sherlock, his admirable reafoning on the pa- 
ture of the prophecies, 216. 

Signals at Sea, general remarks on them, #54. 

Sin, its dangerous confequencesy, and mapiu- 
tude of punithinents confidered, 418; ul~ 
madverfious on national, 419. 

Singers on the ftage reprehended for faeri- 
firing feafe, propriety, and truth, to fouttd, 
174 

Singi By ju liciaus obfervations on the effutt of 
abad art culation, 17§. 

Slaves in the Weft Indies, che r fituation and 
coniuét before and after the revolution, 
23h. 

Slave-trade, its policy confidered, 236. 

Smith, Dr. account of the tendency and & 
of his Inquiry, éc. 354; biogtaphical sketch, 
356° vulue of his inquiry, 358. : 

Smith, *\. hes affrtion refpe@ting the level ia 
commerce ce (red, 20. 

Smyth, Dr. C. urjuitly attacked for his dilco~- 
very to ceftruy contagion, 41%. 

y Sir Sidney, remarkable anecdote of, 








55. 
Society, civil, inquiry into its origin, 157; 
its neceffity proved trom fripture, 158. 
Songs, general remarks on their influence in 
fociety, 1673 tendency of thofe of a profli- 
gate nuture, 1603 qualities requifite in pro- 
per ones, 176. 
Sonnet addrefled ty the village children of 
Rent, “79: 
; Sovercignty, 
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Sovereignty, the rights of, erroneous opinions 
relative to their bafis refuted, 164. 

Sound, number of veficls annually pafling 
through it, 52 

Spenfer, his~obfervations on the ftate of the 
Irih in the 16th century, 310. 

Stage, inftances o: its poverty in ancient times, 
3253; the late juvenile performances repro- 
bated, ib.judicious aniupadverfions on the in- 
troduction of children on it, 393. 

Statifties, general remarks on the elements of 
ftatiftics, 467; definition of the term, ib. 

Stewart, M. his able defence of M. Leflic, 
131. 

Stockholm, its population (ated to exceed that 
ef Copenhagen, 41. 

Studies, deficiency of publieations fo called, in 
France, 486. 

Sutton Coldtield, hiftorical account of the liv- 
ing of, 426. 

Swedes, the, poffeffed of an uncommon fplrit 
of liberty and independence, 39 3 their lan- 
guage previ to bear a great affinity to the 
Englith, 41. 

Sweden, mainer of travelling in that country, 
36; regulations fur pofting, 375 deltitute 
of bookfellers’ thops, 37- 

» remarks on its degraded ftate froma 

want of money, 40; sketch of the king's 
character, ib. 

—+—, the king.of, proof of his being beloved 
by his fubjedts, 54. 

» remarks on the manners of the lower 
clailes in that country, 55. 

Sydney in New Holland, defcription of it; 
remarks on the inhabitants, their manners, 
&c. 149. 

Syitems, their advantages to fcience defcribed, 
272. 








T. 

Talteyrund, fummary of that mifcreant’s cha- 
rater, 67. 

Tamahama, wile policy of that prince, 222. 

Taxation, neceftity of avoiding all obnuxiouf- 
nets in its cullections, 248. 

Teignmouth, Lord, fummary of his life of Sir 
W. Jones, 353. 

Thetee, the, manner in which that fhip was 

‘loft, 263. 

Torture, its exiftence in England in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth proved, 127. 

Touiffuint L’Ouverture, his firit appearance in 
pudlic affairs, 243. 

eTrade, the freedom of, remarks relative to it, 
250, 
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Trolhatta, a grand canal in Sweden, nearly 
finifhed, 37 

Trinidad, the rifewf, its ftate at the time it 
came into poffeffion of the Englith, 397. 

Trinity, the, blafphcemous ridicule of, 301. 

Troy againft Symonds, obfervations on the triat 
for a libel, 87-97. 

Turnbull, Mr. motives for his engaging in a 
voyage of dilcovery, 148; his remarks on 
the difficulty in keeping the thip’s crews to- 
gether in South Seas, 156; fummary re- 
marks on the merits of his veyage, 234 


Vv. 

Vaccination, doubts refpecting the lating ef- 
tects of it to deftroy variolous infeétion, 
197 ; the idea of its producing various other 
diforders ably refuted, 198 ; its fatisfactory 
progrefs in Bengal, 199. 

Vice, the inftigation of it proved to fall within 
the fphere of the novelift, 73. 

Virgil, illuftration on a puffage in, 98. 

Volunteers, importance of them confidered, 
70. 

Ulitea, hoftilities between the natives of that 
ifland and the Englifi, 156. 

Unitarianifm, its infufficiency to afford com- 
fort on a death-bed proved, 400. 

Cnitarians, their endeavours to diffiminate 
their tenets, 302. 


W. 

Waiftcoateer, explanation of that ancient cant- 
term, 128. 

Walker, M. his motives for wyiting his new 
grammar, 295. 

War, detentive, its confittency with chriftianity 
explained, 69: general remarks on the art 
of, 460, 462. 

Warren, Sir J. B. character of that gentle- 
man, 14}. 

Watte-lands, confideration of the beft means 
for their improvement, 413. 

Wealth of a nation, by what means acquired 
and preferved, 246; its tendency, 248. 

» its operation on the habits of life, 
manners, education, &c. &. 255. 

Wermeland, remarks on the national coftume 
of its inhabitants, 38. 

Whig Club, remarks on their condué, 96. 

Wife, her duty to her hufband confuered, 
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Table of the Titles, Authors’ Names, és’. of the Publications reviewed 
in this Volume, including both the Original Criticifm, end Me 
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« 
A. 
Account of Louifiana, 291. 
Annual Review, remarks on by Veritas, 
201. 
B. 
Baldwin’s ancient and modern Fables, 420. 
Beaver's African Memoranda, 46. 
Beaunoir and Dampmartin’s Annalsof the 
French Empire, 477 
Belfham’s Progrefs of Error concerning the 
perfon of Chrift, a fermon, 299. 


S 
Capper's obfervations on the cultivation of 
Wafte Lands, 412. 
Carr's Northern Summer, 49. 133. 
Chaty’s Fut Sermon, 419. 
Clarke's, illuftration of the Morning Ser- 
vice, 199. 
Clayton’s Effay on Quackery, 415. 
Colman’s, Who wants a Guinea, 81. 
Cooke’s Memoirs of Samuel Foote, Efq. 
Correfpondents, aufwers to, 212. 


D. 

Defence, a, of the Princ'ples of Monopely 
o! Corn Fattors, &c. 35. 

Dix’s Treatife on the Conftruétion and co- 
pying all kinds of Geographical Maps, 
296 

Domairon’s French Rhetoric, 488. 

Dubolt’s Commercial Arithmetic, 299. 


E. 
Flements of Natural Philofophy, 196. 
Enquiry, an, into the Difcontents in Ire- 
Jand. 325. 
Effay on the Principle and Origin of Sove- 
reign Power, 156. 


Fr. 
Free’s Exempla Erafmaniana, 420. 


G. 

Gifto:d's Edition of Mallinger, 123. 

Glaffe’s Sermon betore the Sons of the 
Clergy, 200. 

Goldfon's recent Cafes of Smail-pox fubfe- 
quent to Vaccination, 196. 

Grant’s Manual of Religious Knowledge, 
421. 

Familiar Abridgement of the Tetta- 
ment, ib. : 

Grildrig’s Miniature, a periodical paper, 
37. 
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H. 
Hall’s Difcoveries and Experiments, 176. 
Harral’s Scenes of Life, 72. 

Hart’s Sermon on Britain’s Duty in the 
profpeét of the French fnvafion, 418. 
Herries Infiruétions for the Ufe ot Cayalry, 

6. 
I. 


John’s Etymological Exercifes, 420. 
Johnitone’s Reply to Dr. James Smyth, 
413. 
K. 


Kiittner’s Travels through Denmark and 
Sweden (concluded), 34. 


L. 
Lacepede's Menagerie, 490. 
Lady's Magazine, in French, 491. 
Laing’s Hiftory of Scotland (continued) 
101. 
Laveine's Inquiry into the Theory of War, 
459. 
Lucas’s Duellifts, 422. 


M. 

M‘Callum’s Travels in Trinidad, 394; 

M‘Cullock’s Sermon on the prefent Crifis, 
413. 

Meifter’s Studies on Man, 485. 

Maton's Edition of Pulteney’s Linnzus, 
271. 

Memoirs of C. M. Talleyrand, 66. 

Memoirs ot Count Jofeph de Puifoye, 449, 

Merviman’s Obfervations on the attempt to 
depreciate Vaccination, 197. 

M.chaclis's Introduétion to the New Tefta- 
meut (contimucd), 308, 


N. 
Nares's View of the Prophecies relating te 
the Chriftian Church, 2586, 


oO. 
Obfervations on indecent Sea Bathing, 195. 
Oddy’s European Conrmerce, 17, 


. 

Parkinfon’s Tour in America, 22. 

Pearfon’s Vifitation Sermon at Nottinzham, 
200. 

Penchet’s Elements of the Statiftics of 
France, 4066. 

Playiai’s Inquiry inte the permanent — 
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fes of the Decline and fall of powerful 
and wealthy Nations, 244. 353. 

Plamptre’s Colleétion of Mors] Songs, 167. 

Platarch, the Female Revolutionary, 408. 

the Revolutionary, 414. 

Popham’'s, Sir Home, defeription of Prince 
of Wales's Mand and S:reights of Mo\mp- 
ca, 290. 

Price’s Charity Sermon, 418. 

Pye and Arnold's Pries Claim, 422. 


R. 
P ainsford’s Hiftorical Acoount ef che Black 
re of Flayti, 235, 401. 
Rémarks en Michaélis’s Introduction to the 
New Tefternent, 368. 
Riland’s Sermon tuServants, 71. 


Ring’s Ant wer to Goldion, 196. 


Ss. 

Schoolbred, report of the Progrefs of Vac- 
e¢ nation in Bengal, 199. 

Select Paflages from various Authors, 421. 

Selkisk’s obfervations on the Highlands of 
Scotland, 50. 

Seque! to the Memoirs prefixed to the works 
of the late G. Bingham, igs. 

Serrys's Hultory of the !opes, 491. 

Sesyes’ St. Julian in a Series of oe 72. 

Flights of Fancy, 77. 

Skinner's Sermon, at the Visitation of the 


Bithop of Norwich, 68. 
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Smith’s Rudiments of Reafon, or th 
Experimental Philofopher, 297. 

Vindication Of Defcniive War, a 
Sermon, 69. 

Soldier's Furc, a Poem, 78. 

Sonnets and other Poems, 78. 

Statement, thort, relati © to the ch. 
Profeffor of Mathematics, 120. 

Strictures upon Plowden’s Hittorical Review 
in Ireland, 1. 

Summary ef Politics, 209. 
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T. 


Teignmouth’s, Lord, Life and Memotss of 
Sir Willam Jones (concluded) 337. 

Thoughts on publ.c trufts, 298. 

Turnbull's Voyage sound the World (con. 
cluded) 147.221. 


V. 


Veritas on the Annual Review, &c. 201. 

View of Moral Means which might be ufed 
againft the enemy, &c. 190. 

Viller’s Effay on the Spirit and Influence 
of the Reformation of Luther, 179. 


W. 


Walker's Outlines of Englith Grammar, 
298. 


Tatles of the Effays, Letters, Poetry, &c. in the Mifcllanzous Pari of 
tbis Volume. 


N. B. Ker remarkable Poffiges fee the General Inde 


Addrefs to England on her Neifon's death, 
* 323. 

Bu napare's Selilequies, soo. 

Detio Creft om Mr. Overton ani Co. 532. 
Epigrams, 426.. 

Miuftrat.en of a paffage in Virgil, 97. 


adex, © 30. 
‘np ompgu on a Motto from Juvenal, 99. 


Letter on Mr. Leflic’s Controverfy, 423. 
ife of Arthur rowne, LL.D. 492. 
arfh's, Mrv Vindigation ef him €lf, 426. 

Notice to the Readers of the Anti-Jacobin 
Review, 100, 212, 924, 436. 

@de on the Death of Lord Nelfon, 92a. 

Obdfervations on the Trial for a Libel in the 


Anti- lacobin Review, 67. 
~~ en the pretenfious of the Irith 


to early Civilization and Literatwre, in 
Strifiures on the Hiftornical Review ot 
Mr. Franeis Plowden on te Protpeftus 
of the Xev. Charles O'Conaor, contained 
in the Annual Kegifter of 18903, andon 
the Hiftorians quoted by them, 3-3. 

FPenfioncrs, 99. 

Papal Allocution, 428. 

Queries to Mr Riland and his Friends. 99. 

Keflectons on Papal Excommunications, 
£060 

Riland, Mr. and the Querift, 426. 

Runaways, 199. 

Soliloques, 100. 

Summary ef Politics, 209, 428. 


Unchangeables, 99. 
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